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Wen we first resolved to “ promote ourselves by our own 


authority to the office of Reviewers,” which our readers may be 
assured is no sinecure, we were. naturally anxious to seek for 
every thing that could inform our judgments, or guide our con- 
sciences, in an affair which places both in so responsible a situa- 


tion. The great object we proposed to ourselves was no less 


than to fill up a chasm in this department of literature, by en- 
deavouring to lay before the public such observations upon 
books, and upon the subjects of which they treat, as our means of 
information, and a judgment wnbiassed by party views, or private 
objects of ambition, might suggest. . We could not but observe, 
that every one of our contemporaries had sét out with profess- 
ing, and of course with intending the same objects; yet had, 
almost without exception, entirely deviated from it. It became 


therefore a matter of the utmost. concern to us, to discover by 


what fatality this deviation had been occasioned, in hopes that 
we might ourselves avoid so common, yet apparently so dis- 
-graceful a failure. We have accordingly spared nd pains either 
‘In reading, retlection, or conversation, to investigate the sources 
of the evil. In the course of our researehes the little pamphlet 
now before us fell into our hands. It at once afforded a solution 
of our difficulties, and a vindication of our contemporaries, In 
justice to them therefore, particularly as we do not find it so 
generally known as it deserves to be, we cannot forbear offer- 
ing an analysis of its contents for the amusement ef our readers, 
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accompanied with such observations, alterations, and additions, 
as the Loses of three years may be supposed to have rendered ex- 
pedient in the policy of our undertaking. We trust that the 
public will duly appreciate the risk we are incurring for their 
sakes, in thus innocently perhaps furnishing grounds for our own 
future condemnation. We will venture, however, to assert, that 
if our readers receive but half the amusement and instruction 
from the advice we may presume to give them in the several de- 
partments of knowledge, on which they may seek for information 
in our pages,—which we have a received from a perusal of 
this piece of “advice” to ourselves; we shall have no cause to 
feel anxiety as to the popularity and success of our undertaking. 

This little work exhibits a tolerably complete specimen of 
that style in composition which the French call “ persiflage;” a 
style of which we confess ourselves, in general, not to be great 
admirers; because it too often implies, in him who uses it, a 
mixture of arrogance and presumption, of pride and malevolence, 
which indicates a shallow understanding and a corrupt heart. 
But there are exceptions to this general censure; and we think 
that there cannot be a more emphatic one, than where arrogance 
and presumption, pride and malevolence, are themselves the ob- 
jects of the satire. In this case it seems perfectly allowable to 
turn the arms of the assailants into instruments of chastisement 
against them, and truly our author appears to have practised this 
dextrous hostility with great address. 

“¢ Obruit adversas acies, revolutaque tela 
Vertit en auctores—” CLAUDIAN. 


{fe begins by warning his pupils in the following terms. 


‘* You are now about to enter on a profession which has the means 
of doing much good to society, and scarcely any temptation to do 
harm. You may encourage genius, you may chastise superficial 
arrogance, expose falsehood, correct error, and guide the taste and 
opinions of the age in no small degree, by the books you praise (or 
censure).” ‘ There is a mysterious authority in the plaral we 
which no single name, whatever may be its reputation, can acquire; 
and under the sanction of this imposing style, your strictures, your 
praises, and your dogmas, will command universal attention, and be 
received as the fruit of united talents acting on one common prin- 
ciple,—as the judgments of a tribunal who decide only on mature de- 
liberation, and who protect the interests of literature with unceasin 
vigilance.” (P. 1.) 


This responsibility is an alarming consideration to a youn 
Reviewer, under the weight of which he might sink, did not his 
instructor kindly come to his aid, and shew him the facility with 
which the pledge may be redeemed. : 
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«« Now as in the conduct of life nothing is more to be desired than 
some governing principle of action, to which all other pene and 
motives must be made subservient ; so in the art of reviewing I would 
lay down as a fundamental position which you must never lose sight 
of. and which must be the main spring of all your criticisms,—write 
what will sell.”? Be not staggered at the sound of a precept which, 
upon examination, will be found as honest and virtuous as it is dis» 
creet. ‘* All your efforts will be unavailing if men will not read what 
you write. Your utility, therefore, it is plain, depends upon your 
popularity ; and popularity cannot be attained without humouring 
the taste and inclinations of men.” (P. 2.) : 


This, to be sure, is a very convenient doctrine; but it seems at 
first sight to militate a little against the principles of integrity, 
which an ingenuous young Reviewer would be disposed at least 
to set out upon. He might be inclined to suspect that “ actin 
in a judicial capacity, his conduct should be regulated by the 
same rules by which the judge of a civil court is governed; that 
he should rid himself of every bias, be patient, cautious, sedate, 
and rigidly impartial.” But here again our Mentor extricates us 
from the difficulty, by letting us know, 


‘“‘ That such is the language of superficial thinkers; but in reality 
there is no analogy between the two cases. A judge is promoted to 
that office by the authority of the state ;—a Reviewer by his own. 
The former is independent of controul, and may therefore freel 
follow the dictates of his own conscience :—the latter depends for his 
very bread upon the breath of public opinion. The great law of self- 
preservation, therefore, points out to him a different line of action. 
Besides, as we have already observed, if he ceases to please, he is no 
longer read, and consequently is no longer useful.” ‘ Instead there- 
fore of vainly aspiring to the gravity of a magistrate, I would advise 
him when he sits down to write, to | nace himself in the imaginary 
situation of a cross-examining pleader. He may comment in a 
vein of agreeable irony upon the profession, the manner of life, the 
look, dress, or even the name of the witness he is examining, and 
when he has raised a contemptuous opinion of him in the minds 
of the court (and jury), he may proceed to draw answers from him 
capable of a ludicrous turn, and he may carve and garble these to 
his own liking.” (P. 3.) 

Having thus freed us, as far as his authority can do it, from 
the antiquated and exploded trammels by which we were dis- 
posed to bind our practice, he proceeds to put an end to all 
compunctious visitings of conscience, by a reference to the im- 
posing examples of persons in high official stations; whose steps, 
he naturally concludes, (perhaps from some examples which have 
occurred,) that we are disposed to follow, in hopes of one day 
partaking in their honours and emoluments. 

Thus then we think that we are fairly exonerated from all 
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the moral duties, which we foolishly conceived to be attached to 
our office. One overwhelming consideration, however, still re- 
mains. Considering the number of competitors for the public 
favour, great ability must still be requisite to attract attention. 
“ By no means,” says our accommodating adviser. Not but that 
ability in this, as in all other pursuits, will, “cateris paribus” 
bear away the palm; but in this most eligible of all the literary 
departments, by attending to a few “ arcana,” many convenient 
substitutes may be discovered. For how could Reviewers sub- 
sist if nothing but real ability and solid information were tolerat- 
ed in their pages? ‘The congregated talents of the country would 
not supply the demand. | 

Our adviser has indulged us with the detail of many of these 
substitutes. In the first place it is always to be remembered, 
that censure, however unjust, is certain of applause from the 
ordinary propensity of mankind to expose and exaggerate faults. 
Upon this, therefore, we are to build as one of our data, and the 
modes of successful censure will, upon inquiry, appear in such 


variety, that the only difficulty will lie im selecting the most 
efficacious. 


‘*In poetry, (for example,) the boldness of the image, or the 
delicacy of the thought, for which the reader’s mind was prepared in 
the original, will easily be made to appear extravagant, or affected, 
if = singled out and detached from the group to which it 
belongs.” ‘If it should be necessary to transcribe a dull 
not very fertile in topics of humour or raillery, you may introduce i 
as a favourable specimen of the author’s manner.”? &c. &c. (P. 4.) 


Association is also a very powerful engine. Thus, 


“Without any positive violation of truth, the whole dignity of a 
passage may be undermined, by contriving to raise some vulgar and 
ridiculous notions in the mind of the reader; and language teems 
with examples of words by which the same idea is expressed, with 
the difference only that one excites,a feeling of respect, the other of 
contempt. Thus you may call a fit of melancholy “ the sulks,”’ re- 
sentment “a pet,’’ a steed “a nag,” a feast “a junketing,” sorrow 
and affliction “ whining and blubbering.” By transferring the terms 
peculiar to one state of society, to analogous situations and charac- 
ters in another, the same object is attained; a drill-serjeant or a 
cat and nine tails in the Trojan war,—a Lesbos smack, put into the 
Pireus,—the penny-post of Jerusalem, and other combinations of the 
like nature, which, when you have a little indulged that vein of 
thought, will readily suggest themselves, never fail to raise a smile, 
if not immediately at the expence of the author, yet entirely de- 


structive of that frame of mind, which his poem requires in order to 
be relished.” (P. 5.) | 


la short, this is the department in which we are chiefly to look 
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for materials of fun and irony. But voyages and travels are no 
barren ground. “ The charm of these is to unite narrative with 
information; the feelings, hopes, fears, disappointments, and 
pleasures of the traveller, joined to continual information re- 
specting the prone and countries he visits.” We have only 
therefore to play off these two parts against each other, and the 
affair is done. “ When the writer’s object appears to be to satisfy 
the first inclination, we may thank him for communicating to the 
world such valuable facts, as whether he lost his way in the night, 
or sprained his ancle, or had no appetite for his dinner, &c. &c. Ke. 
If he is busied about describing the mineralogy, natural history, 
agriculture, trade, &c. of a country, you may mention a hundred 
books whence thé same information may be obtained, and depre- 
cate the practice of emptying old musty folios into new quartos, 
to gratify that sickly taste for a smattering about every thing 
which distinguishes the present age.” 

~ In works of science and recondite learning, tables of contents, 
prefaces, and indexes, are mines of wealth to Reviewers, who 
cannot be supposed to be really acquainted with all sorts of 
knowledge, although it is their duty to write upon all. “ But it 
is better not to meddle with these, if they have attracted much 
notice, and cannot be treated superficially without fear of being 
found out. The necessary time for making ourselves thoroughly 
masters of such subjects is so great, that the works will never 
pay for Reviewing.” Again, 

“ When a work excels in one quality, you may blame it for not 
having the opposite. For instance, if the biographical sketch of a 
literary character is minute and full of anecdote, yor may enlarge 
on the advantages of philosophical reflection, and the superior mind 
required to give a judicious analysis of the opinions and works of 
deceased authors: on the contrary, if the latter method is pursued 
‘by the biographer, you can with equal ease extol the lively colouring, 
and truth, and interest of exact delineation and detail, This topic, 
you will perceive, enters into style as well as matter; where many 
virtues might be named which are incompatible: and whichever the 
author has preferred, it will be the signal for you to launch forth in 
——— of its opposite, and to hold up that to your reader as the 
model of excellence in this species of writing.” (Page 7.) 

Our sage adviser closes his admonitions with the following : 
luminous and liberal strictures. 

“You will perceive that I have on no occasion sanctioned the 
baser motives of private pique, envy, revenge, and love of detraction; 
at least I have not recommended harsh treatment upon any of these 
grounds; I have argued simply on the abstract moral principle which 
a Reviewer should ever have present to his mind: but if any of these 

motives insinuate themselves as secondary springs of action, I would 
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not condemn them: they may come in aid of the grand leading prin« 
ciple, and powerfully second its operation.” (Page 8.) 


We have now given a brief sketch of the advice offered by the 
author of the little tract before us. But young Reviewers as we 
are, we could not but observe that he has omitted all instruction 
as to many of the most important and profitable departments of 
a Review. Some of these omissions have indeed necessarily 
arisen from the introduction of various modern improvements 
since the publication of the “ Advice.” In the first place the 
GENus Review is now found to be divided into two distinct 
speci’s. "That which issues from the press every month for the 
benefit of the booksellers, and professes to be little more than a 
critical catalogue of the literature of the country ;—and that 
which is brought to light with more pomp and circumstance 
every quarter, and professes to treat of subjects as well as books ; 
to confine itself to works of the first importance, either for their 
intrinsic merit or the practical interest of their discussions; and 
to afford every illustration which acute reasoning and extensive 
sources of original information can supply, to enable the reader 
to form a conclusive opinion upon the whole of the subject. 
Conscious of the deep importance of this latter species of Re- 
view in a country, whose well informed population is so fully 
occupied with business, yet so delighted with literary and politi- 
cal discussions in the intervals of repose, we thought it our im- 
perative duty not to leave unfathomed the sources of success and 
utility in this department. We therefore took the liberty of 
putting the little tract into the hands of a sage long versed in 
this species of composition, and entreated him, in as few words 


as possible, to fill up the sketch still left unfinished. He was so 
good as to comply, and like 


«¢ Experienc’d Nestor in persuasion skill’d, 
Words sweet as honey from his lips distill’d; 
Two generations now had past away, 

Wise by his rules and happy by his sway ; 
Two ages o’er his native realm he reign’d, 
And now th’ example of the third remain’d: 
We view’d with awe the venerable man; 
Who thus with mild benevolence began.” 


_ When by the arts recommended in this little tract, you have 
established a reputation with your readers for acute and scientific 
criticism, and procured an extensive circulation for your Review, 
you must turn from mere literary discussion upon books, and 
begin to treat of subjects. Upon every question on which the 
interests and passions of mankind are much at variance, you must 
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have your decided opinions.—Nay, you must endeavour by all 
ssible exertions to introduce party feelings and party spirit 
into every discussion. ‘This will procure you patrons as well as 
readers, who will become attached to your person, and perhaps 
reward your labours. You may probably by this conduct add 
fuel to the flame of discord; but the same liberal sentiments, 
which have already been recommended for your guidance, will 
set your conscience at rest in this respect. Besides, it is for en- 
larging your sphere of utility as a man of power and influence, as 
well as a Reviewer, that this advice is given. Your work is every 
where read, and the topic of general discourse. ‘This of course 
will place the writers and conductors high im the scale of “ the 
aristocracy of talent.” And it becomes your business to take 
care, that you are not degraded from the relative situation which 
you ought to hold with “ the aristocracy of rank and wealth.” 
You must now, therefore, fly at higher game than the mere profits 
of a Review, and the favour to be acquired by literary criticism 
alone. ‘These will never make you members of parliament, 
secretaries for Ireland, or give you seats at any of the public 
boards. But you shall now have explained to you that improve- 
ment in the machinery of your system, which will certainly effect 
this important change in your condition; and you shall then be 
informed how and where that machinery is to be applied. 
Be it known then, that it is a vulgar error to suppose that in 
order to write a criticism you must have a book to criticize. 
Though your thoughts must appear to have been set in motion 
by some recent publication, follow the impulse of your own 
private feelings and wishes in the selection of your subjects. If 
you have any personal revenge to gratify, interests to serve, or 
pecenen to recommend, give full scope to these motives in a 
ong triumphant dissertation, deciding every thing as it proceeds, 
advancing its own dogmas with the air of infallibility, and doubt- 
ing only on established points ; deriding what is incontrovertible, 
damning with ironical praise, and dispensing laurels and diplomas 
with academical supremacy. When the work is done, and flat- 
tery and spleen have emptied into it all its morbid redundancies, 
leave it to your publisher to find an apology for the insertion of 
your article, among the literary varieties which the last six 
months may have produced. ‘ 
Do you wish to write upon a subject of divinity? Take 
Mr. ’s Sermons, in which there is not one word of that 
science except in the title-page and texts. Begin by deploring 
the lamentable deficiency of theological learning in these latter 
times ; particularly in the work before you; and inform your 
readers, that, as little good is to be extracted from it for they 
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edification, you venture to propound the crude notions which 
deep reflection and extensive inquiry have suggested to your own 
minds. 

This will do very well for a beginner; but when you feel a 
little more familiar with your office, and enough imbued with 
the true sentiments of a Reviewer to venture upon a “ grand 
coup,” you will be able to manage a more complicated opera- 
tion. You may then venture to take a judicious well written 
publication, that espouses the cause you are bound by all the 
above-mentioned considerations to run down. You may extract 
a sentence, or half a sentence, or an implied sentiment, that by a 
little garbling may easily be made to appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of your readers; and having raised this sentiment in their 
breasts, you may dismiss the work in your first half page in some 
such manner as this: “ But as we think that the absurdity of 
this work will generally prove an effectual antidote to the errors 
it contains, we shall give a very brief summary of its contents, 
and then venture to lay before our readers a few general observa- 
tions on the important subject on which it treats. Not but that 
our author really seems to understand the plainer doctrines of 
his science, when they are brought to bear on a particular case, 
but he is sure to bewilder himself in general speculations.” "This 
last imputation should never be omitted when the work criticized. 
is peculiarly practical, and likely to be sought for by practical 
men, because it will assuredly deter them from looking into it, and 
thus prevent them from being convinced of a truth, of which it is’ 
your interest that they should continue ignorant. You must then 
proceed, “ and although he may have made himself familiar with 
common principles, he certainly has not imbibed any thing of 
the spirit of that enlightened philosophy which has dawned upon 
modern times.” Here you catch the ingenious and the philoso- 
phical, who will not certainly pay attention to a work represent- 
ed to contain nothing but stale theorems. Thus you at once bar 
all communication between the writer and the public, and leave 
your adversary’s arguments, where they of course deserve to be, 
covered with dust upon the shelf. By this notable piece of 
soldiership you act as it were with a two-edged sword. If your 
adversary by any fortunate chance should escape the forward. 
cut, you annihilate him with the back stroke, before he has an op- 
portunity of recovering his posture of defence. 

This stratagem is particularly calculated for a criticism: on 
works of political economy; because, by stringing together a 
few sentences from Adam Smith, with a dextrous alteration or 
two worded in the precise and technical language of that science, 
you may easily raise plausible objections, of which not one reader 
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in twenty will be able to perceive the futility. You may thus 
(without committing yourself to any meaning so absolute as 
not to leave a loop-hole, should any troublesome fellow who 
really understands the subject put your accuracy to the test;) 
contrive with a little management to make out a very satisfac- 
tory case against your Opponents. 

A little practice will soon make you perfect enough in this 
finesse to enable you to apply it to every species of composition, 
and to every subject of which you may wish to treat. When 
once you feel yourself complete master of your art, rush conti- 
dently into your career of “ laudable ambition,” and you will find 
that many little auxiliary arts will present themselves gianna 
ously in aid of your system. 

Now as the two subjects on which the public mind is most in- 
terested, and which are principally contemplated with the warmth 
of party feelings, are politics and religion ; ; and as it is in these 
departments that the rewards of the victorious are the. greatest, 
it is here that you will open your campaign. It is evident that 
on your plan of treating subjects im preference to books, none 
can be of more importance than these; for on the right state of 
a people with respect to them depends the whole of their hap- 
pines ; and you may be very useful in promoting it. 

In politics, forexample, there are always parties in the state either 
M possession or expectation of power, who are often extremely 
at a loss for the first-rate talents which you of course possess. 


_ There seems then to be a sort of physical necessity, thatthe “ aris- 


tocracy of mind” should join itself to the “ aristocracy of matter,” 
and vivify the mass of ales by its ethereal spirit. But the aris- 
tocracy of matter is exceedingly apt to mdulge a propensity for 
certain acquisitions called power, patronage, and Pe 
which its mercurial companion must appear to regard with 
contempt. And although it is an axiom of the philosop my 
that the triumph of mind over matter is so much in the order of 
nature, as to be generally speaking an affair of course; yet, when 
the acquisitions just mentioned are in prospect or possession, 
they seem to exercise a singular degree of influence in reversing 
this order. Mind becomes enslaved to matter, and to all the 
grovelling and pitiful purposes of interest and ambition, en- 
gendered by its sordid associate. -You must, therefore, cease to 
struggle in the vain hope of restormg a discipline so completely 
subverted, and learn, like the rest of mankind, to submit to the 
dictates of necessity, taking for your consolation those? beneficial 
results, which have been shewn to be fully sufficient to quiet the 
upbraidings of conscience. 

Having thus at length brought every motive and principle of 
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your mind into subjection to your private interest; your next 
business must be to reduce by the aid of misrepresentation, the 
motives, meanings, and arguments of other men to a similar sub- 
serviency. Give full scope to party-spirit in every subject of 

litical discussion. All solicitude about truth and the odiben of 
mankind being once well discarded, you will soon be able to ex- 
tend party spirit to every question, however remote from po- 
litics. Thus you may exult in the reflection, that the public, 
who sit down to the perusal of your pages, with the expectation 
that their minds will be informed and their judgments rectified 
by consummate ability, honestly arguing upon extensive inform- 
ation, will rise up from the perusal with their innocency of igno- 
rance exchanged for the pertinacity of error; and, upon the whole, 
more thoroughly misinformed than if they had never mquired 
into the subject under discussion. You cleverly place them in 
this dilemma; they are bound either to enter into a laborious in- 
vestigation of the subject themselves, for which in this fully oc- 
cupted country many persons, whose opinions are important, have 
neither leisure nor inclination, or they must receive your ingenious 
arguments, and your assertions hazarded at all risks, as establish- 
ed truths. You have now, therefore, in your hands the privilege 
either of running down the party in possession of power, and 
exalting your patrons into their i by writing not at the ar- 


guments but at the persons or personal views of their opponents ; 


or of defending the intrigues and keeping up the tottering con- 
sequence of your own friends; which will reflect the greater 
credit on your ability, should they happen to constitute the petty 
remnant of a party once important to their country, but now 
sinking fast, by the decree of an inexorable destiny, into its ori- 
ginal insignificance. 

Before we quit the subject of politics I will give you an ex- 
ample of a few auxiliary arts, which, by a little alteration accord- 
ing to circumstances, may be as useful to you as the Drummer’s 
love-letter was to poor Yorick. : 

If it is inconvenient to you to extract a whole sentence from 
your adversary’s book, you may make the following exordium. 
“ The present publication seems to have originated in the best 
intentions; and if we had nothing to do but with the design and 
motives of a work, we should feel it our duty to bestow upon it 
unqualitied praise. But our author's views are unfortunately 
wild and impracticable, founded entirely on narrow notions or 
exploded errors, and his projects would infallibly aggravate the 
evils they are intended to remedy.” Then in your own specu- 
lations you must hazard every assertion as a positive fact. Not 
one in ten of your readers can know whether it is true or false, 
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And if any unmannerly judgment, having detected the falsity, 
should publish your mistatement to the world, his contradiction, 
being in a detached pamphlet, falls far short of the range of your 
ise, Se falsehoods, set in the midst of the bright gems of your 
various contributors. Besides, if what you assert be not true at 
the time of your asserting it, it might have been partly true once, 
(seven years ago for example* ). What once was, may be again.— 
The stately structure of a Reviewer’s argument is not to depend 
upon the vulgar foundation of fact. And if men will choose to 
alter and amend before their censure is prepared, he is not to be 
robbed of his vested interest in the satire. You may roundly 
assert, that the man who accuses you of falsehood, is himself ac- 
tuated by the notions of a mere half-read tradesman; “ that no 
boy who was baptized and breeched ever betrayed such trum- 
pery understanding and feelings ;” that “ when he comes to sub- 
jects of real importance, he is like a coach-horse on the trottoir, 
his feet don’t seem made to stand on such places ; that the gen- 
tleman is always burning candles by day-light, and had better 
continue walking quietly in the cart-harness that is prepared for 
him ;”—“ That his readers (2f any) can never doubt after such 
a specimen, how easy it is to be, in one small production, both 
very frivolous and very tiresome ;’—“ that you would thank him 
for any occasional abatement of dulness, impudence, or pomp ;” 
“that his work is really such trash, that the Reverend Mr. 
Thwack’um, in Tom Jones, would be ashamed of it;” (this 
should never be omitted if the author happens to be a clergy- 
man, and in the right),—“ that nothing can exceed the pomp 
and trash of the gentleman’s observations, which can only pro- 
ceed from the habit of living with third-rate persons ;”’—“ that 
they are like children’s cradles, familiar to old women, sometimes 
empty, sometimes full of noisy imbecility, and often lulling te 
sleep ;” —“ That there never was a more striking instance of silly. 
and contemptible pedantry ;”—“ that you question if mere na- 
tural dulness, unaided by punch, ever before produced such 
writing as his.” These and many apposite and elegant argu- 
ments of a similar nature, (which if you have properly disciplined 
your taste, must all be concentrated in the space of a page or 
two,) will be found to be exceedingly conclusive proofs that your 
adversary is mistaken, and that-you are right; and you will be 
sure to have entirely on your side all real lovers of punch, (no 
small portion of the community, if we may believe the French); 
for they have no time to inquire into things themselves, but like 


* See a certain controversy about Oxford, 
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to have a few good jokes of other people’s to retail over their 
bowl. 

Again, if a writer enters into a calculation, to shew that some 
imaginary evil which you have infused into the minds of the vul- 
gar is not founded in fact, you must endeavour to discover some 
plausible appearance of error in his figures, which in long cal- 
culations, however carefully conducted, 1s sometimes not dif- 
ficult. You must then proceed, “ that you offer this as a spe- 
ctmen of the confidence due to this ingenious person, when he 
takes to details of fact or to calculations :”—that “ in proposing 
another view of treating the subject, you shall not attempt the 
hopeless task of emulating Mr. in parade of figures and 
detail,” (No! take care of that! the attempt might be dangerous.) 
but that you shall adopt a more satisfactory method of ex- 
amining the subject. You will then frame this method so as to 
include every subject of discussion that peculiarly interests the 
success of your own party, or of that which opposes it, deciding 
every thing your own way; and you will, without fear of con- 
tradiction, assert, that “ the prudent statesman (whose existence 
you assume as a bare possibility) would, undoubtedly, have fol- 
lowed your opinions. You will then proceed to construe some- 
thing, which you may have formerly written with a very different 
intention, into an implied censure upon your own political patrons. 
‘This will give you an opportunity of defending yourself against 
misapprehension, by expatiating largely upon the honesty and 
integrity of their views. You may assert, that “ to name their 
names is a sufficient refutation of any charge pointing towards 
little, selfish, and ordinary errors:”’=“ that you really think 
if Europe can yet be saved, it must look for its safety to the only 
class of statesmen, who have ever shewed that great talents and 
acquirements are not incompatible with pure and virtuous prin- 
ciples.” You may venture this, even though your patrons are 
remarkable for a dereliction of principle, for the sake of office 
and emolument. For you will conclude with this notable equi- 
vocation, founded upon the implied censure abovementioned. 
You will add, “ that having uneformly attacked what you con- 
cewved to be their errors while in power, you may bear this tes- 
timony to their high merits while im retirement, without the 
possibility of your motives bemg misrepresented.” ‘This com- 
pliment will be peculiarly applicable if your patrons have gene- . 
rally expressed their opinion, that nothing can long retard their 
return to office. Finally, you must season the whole. production 
with some such observations as these, applied to the persons 
who have the insolence to hold those offices in the state, which 
belong of right to you and your patrons. You must confess your 
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itter inability “to account for the continuance of such a mi- 
nistry as now rules the country,—weak at all times,—begotten in 
cabal, treachery, and intrigue,—in cant, persecution, and fana- 
ticism,” (this must be used only when any regard is shewn by 
statesmen to the interests of religion,) “ familiar with defeat and 
disgrace from the hour of its birth,”—“ failmg in every measure, 
—convicted of bringing ruin on our arms,”—(this must be used 
when you wish to construe the victories of the army and navy into 
defeats,) “ felt as a scourge by almost every family in the coun- 
try,”—“ abandoned by the persons most apt to support all mi- 
nistries,"—“‘ Yet not merely preserving its station, but rising up 
again from the dirt, every time it ts kicked down, and wriggling 
and crawling on more actively and more noxiously than before?” 
You must not be discouraged if a first or a second trial of these 
arguments do not compass the object of your wishes; but man- 
fully persevere, never doubting but that the Azcks you bestow, 
and the dirt that you cast upon your opponents, will at length 
overthrow them, so that they shall fall to rise no more, “ dull 
and breathless on their native dunghill.” 

Thus you have the general outline of your plan of operations 
in the department of politics; and if you do not serve very un- 
grateful patrons, you may depend upon being soon raised into ‘a 
condition, in which you may in your turn become the patrons of 
Reviewers. 

{ have only one more piece of advice to add for the service o 
your minor partizans. You may wish to ruin in the public 
estimation some respectable persons whom you have much and 
wrongfully abused, and whom you, of course, conclude, (judging 
from your own feelings, according to the received philosophy m 
these cases,) to be implacable towards their detractors. Now 
the mode of dealing with them is this; being prudent people, 
truth will stand you in no stead; you must therefore lay hold 
of some silly action of their neighbours and impute it to them ; 
or if you can find no such action, you must invent it. If it 
should be possible, for example, to tind fault with the conse- 
quences of any law, with the effects of any speech in parliament, 
or of any act of government, don’t be particular im inqtiring 
as to dates and circumstances, but ascribe the whole at once 
to the respectable persons im question. Few readers are enough 
acquainted with parliamentary or political chronology to aseet- 
tain the real fact; therefore, if it should happen that you aré six 


-or eight months out of your calculation, few will probably dis- 


cover the errors but the parties concerned, or those whose i- 


terest it is to propagate the falsehood. Should the former com- 


plain, you had better make the most obsequious and servile apo- 
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logies in private, for that can do no harm to your credit with 
the public or your party, and may withhold the injured party 
from loud or outrageous complaint. But do not suppose 
that you are bound by any ties of justice or morality to un- 
deceive the public. Your utility depends upon your influence: 
and your influence would be destroyed by so grievous a sin 
against your first principles, and so impolitic a sacrifice at the 
shrine of justice. 

I cannot permit you to depart without a word or two of advice 
upon the subject of Religion. True itis, that nothing would con- 
tribute more to public utility than a Review, in which great 
talents were joined to liberal and honest views of improving the 
religious opinions and moral conduct of our countrymen. But, 
perhaps, it would be thought a little too barefaced for a writer, 
actuated by the principles that have been recommended to you, 
to pretend to any serious interest in such a cause; nevertheless, 
you must not despair of interesting your readers on these sub- 
jects, because it may tend to circulate your other labours. To 
please the dissenters, you will of course hold out the necessity of 
an enlarged and expanded toleration, and complain of the bigot- 
ed spirit of tests, declarations, oaths, and establishments. If 
you wish to please the larger portion of readers, viz. the lukewarm 
and indifferent, and to make them satisfied with their religious 
state; take every opportunity of descanting upon liberal and en- 
larged views in religion, “ gentleness and reasonableness in the 
way of explaining things,” “the danger of the hot fit of religion,” 
“ theadvantages of a large, tolerating,and profound reason,” “and 
of a gentle and conciliating address.” If you wish to please the high 
sticklers for the temporalities and outward discipline of the church, 
—abuse the dissenters, the methodists, and the evangelical preach- 
ers, without making the smallest distinction between them; ex- 
patiate upon the mischief of the “new puritans,” and be sure 
to have no compassion on any clergyman who does not shew his 
orthodoxy by partaking in the amusements of tte chase, the play- 
house and the ball-room. Lastly, if you are alike indifferent to 
the church, and to all religious parties, and merely wish éo sedd 
your Review to all, furnish a shewy article that will afford conver- 
sation on religious topics to idle talkers. Its neutrality can ex- 
asperate no one ; you will fulfil the great duty of impartiality ; 
and the abettors of each party will forgive the abuse with which 
you must season your observations to make them popular, in con- 
sideration of your praise ; each will quote from that part of your 
article which suits their views ; and your labours will widely cir- 
culateamongall parties. It is true, you might write to all eternity 
in any or all of these ways, without doing the smallest good to the 
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cause of religion; but, as | before observed, nobody will give 
you credit for that wish, even should it exist in your breast; and 
few will think the worse of you for not entertaining it. 
My last and most important recommendation’ to you is, to 
_ steer cautiously clear of all the old English prejudices on prac- 
tical morals, and the education of the young. Prove yourself 
above the maxims of the nursery; assert the charter of infant 
freedom ; claim for our children the sacred right of thinking for 
themselves, without the incumbrance of a religious creed ; praise 
without moderation or measure those writers on education who 
have kept religion from all interference, with their system ; hold 
up to imitation the encyclopedists, the scavans, and scavantes 
of France; contend for the emancipation of females from the 
drudgery of domestic duties. And if perchance some work of 
downright sense and beaten morals, recommending an education 
adapted to foster feelings and prejudices of English growth, and 
suited to the duties of sex and station, with the christian religion 
for its foundation, should come across your way, especially tf 
such a work should happen to be written by an accomplished 
female of homebred principles, claiming respect on account of 
her sex and age, and deserving homage for her services in the 
cause of human happiness ; be sure to run her down with relent- 
less fury ;—libel her character, vilify her motives, distort her 
meaning, ridicule her infirmities ; she is fair pastime, she is safe 
game, she will make no defence: you have a hard head, and she 
ay tad a soft heart; and though she may not feel much for 
er literary fame, she may be made to repime at the obstruction 
of her efforts for promoting the improvement of the rising gene- 
ration. 
We trust that you are by this time convinced that a Reviewer 
is neither bound in law, or conscience, to sacrifice his popularity 


or views of profit, to gratify any silly desire he may be tempted to 
entertain of doing good in the world. 


We think that this was the substance, as nearly-as we can re- 
collect, of what our experienced friend imparted to us : 


‘¢ His years were awful, and his words were wise ; 
But (our) imperious, (our) unconquer’d soul 
No laws can limit, no respect controul ; 

_ Grant that the gods his matchless sense have given, 
Has foul reproach a privilege from Heaven ?” 


We are persuaded that it has not, nor from England either. 
We are convinced that this whole system of modern reviewing, as 
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explained. m the preceding pages, is a gross libel upon the sound 
understandings and good dispositions of the well educated part of 
the people of England. We think that we perceive a confirma- 
tion of this opinion in the regret that we continually hear ex- 
pressed, at the lamentable influence which the “advice” above 


detailed has had upon this department of literature. And we — 


should not prognosticate unfavourably of the public reception 
which would be given to a Review, conducted upon directly op- 
posite principles ; to one that is really honest and impartial in its 
intentions, and free from all selfish views and wilful perversions 
of truth; if such an assemblage of qualities could in these days 
be combined with a sufficient degree of judgment, talent, and in- 
formation. But considering the temptations to deviate from the 
straight path which would be constantly thrown in its way; we 
confess that we are not very sanguine in our hopes of living te 
see very great progress made towards such a consummation. — . 

On one point indeed it would be absolutely necessary to follow 
the advice of our experienced friend. Subjects must now some- 
times be treated to the exclusion of docks, and we fear also con- 
troversially. For hateful as the name of controversy is to us, 
we have a decided conviction, (which we would also impress upon 


those who wish to be distinguished for extraordinary candour,) 
that there cannot be a more mischievyus and fatal method of 
avoiding controversy, than by permitting those who court it, to 


disseminate without contradiction their bold and unwarranted 
assertions, on subjects deeply implicating the interests of our 
country, and the welfare of mankind. vd 
We could have wished in conclusion to give our readers some 
account of the inimitable critique upon the Allegro, by one John 
Milton, which our author has troduced as “ a specimen of the 
art.” But our limits will not allow of more-than an earnest ex- 


hortation to all those who are disposed occasionally to indulge 


ina hearty laugh, always to have the-tract within reach. Our 
own experience has proved that the recipe loses none of its effect 
even after frequent repetitions ; and we sincerely hope that its 
author, by a renewed engagement with his publisher, will render 
it more accessible to readers in general. His important avoca- 
tions perhaps have kept him ignorant, that it is now no longer 
easy to procure a copy. 
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Ant. Il. Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence and 
Accounts, from the Select Comnuttee, on the high Price of Gold 
Bullion. —Ridgeway, 1810. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 


Practical Observations on the Report of the Bullion Comunitiee. 
By Charles Bosanquet, Esq, Richardson, 1810. 


The 2uestion concerning the Depreciation of our oe 
- stated and examined. By Wm. Huskisson, Esq. M 
Murray, 1810. 


Pieces are two common methods of arriving at practical con- 
clusions on great questions of public policy. One 1s, to refer 
the facts on which the discussion arises to the strict rules of 
political economy; and having done this, simply to recommend 


_ the course of practice deduced from the application of those rules 


to causes, which have formerly given rise to similar faets. "This 
mode is seldom adopted by experienced statesmen, although it 
is often recommended by men of reading and philosophical 
habits. 

The other method is, to institute a rigid inquiry whether any ex- 
traordinary causes, different from those which have formerly pro- 
duced the same effect, may not have given rise, in the present 
instance, to the facts under discussion; and having procured satis- 
faction on this point, and keeping in view the rules of science on 
the subject, to adopt such remedies as the exigency of the case 
may seem to require. This is a less compendious method we 
adinit, but it is that usually adopted by experienced statesmen, 
although often strenuously condemned by the studious and the 
philosophical. 

There is, to be sure, a third method, which has sometimes been 
pursued by sanguine politicians. These gentlemen are very 
apt to form preconcetved opinions from notions that have been 
long revolving in their own minds, and when the cireumstances 
occur to which those opinions appear applicable, they have re- 
course (for form’s sake) to inquiry as to facts, and the opinions of © 
others; byt have an unfortunate tendency to wrest them all into 
a confirmation of their own previous judgment. ‘This is a mode 
of proceeding no less dangerous in practice, than unphilosophical 
in theory. In_ politics it is nothing less than holding out a 
premium to imposture, and it opposes an insuperable barrier to 
all progress in science and in morals: it is, in short, so much the 
bane of every good cause, that men ean scarcely be too circum- 
spect in their precautions against falling into so fatal a snare. 

Now the reasons, that wauld induce a prudent and sagacious 
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statesman to prefer the second of these methods, are obvious. The 
science of political economy, being a set of conclusions drawn 
from general principles, is of course intended for general appli- 
cation. It is presupposed that al/ the nations conceyned in any 
question involving those principles will fully act up to them, 
because it is their interest to do so; or if any particular nation 
refuse so to act, that it will suffer for the deviation to the ad- 
vantage of the rest. This supposition in ordinary times, or in 
times the same as when the principles of the science were laid 
down, is perhaps correct, and will usually be justified by the 
event. But the ease is very much altered when the ordinary 
systems of policy are completely overthrown by extraordinary 
causes. If, for example, from the acquisition of overgrown 
power, from a commanding influence acquired over the majority 
of a commonwealth of nations, any particular government takes 
upon itself to dispense, at its discretion, with the usual and re- 
ceived principles of policy and good faith in its intercourse with 
another, and to force all those under its controul to do the same, 
what would be the consequence of an adherence on the part of 
the injured state to the sia and accustomed rules of political 
ceconomy? Would it not lay‘ itself prostrate at the feet of the 
hostile power, and act the part of a combatant, who should strip 
himself naked to contend,.according to the received laws of the 
arena, with one who was known to have a poisoned dagger in his 
possession? For it appears to us, that by adhering to a set of 
known rules, the conduct of one party can be anticipated, 
while the others have both the will and the power to depart from 
those rules, if they can thereby injure the party which adheres to 
them. | 
These observations apply with peculiar force to all questions 
involving the freedom of commerce. Undoubtedly commerce 
will thrive best, and most enrich the nations carrying it on, when 
all parties concerned permit it to be free: further, perhaps the 
commercial party which first imposes a shackle will suffer, while 
the rest profit by it. But what if one party, and that the most 
powerful, has little commerce, and drawing the sources of its 
power and greatness from other springs, regards not that little, 


_and would cheerfully sacrifice it, could the other party be thereby 


injured? Must not such a system in the former power derange 
all the measures of the l&ttér, however well-founded in general 
principles? Must it not be reduced either to suffer injury at 
the discretion of the aggressor, or by adopting temporary ex- 
pedients according to the exigency of the case, to ward off the 
threatened blow? 4 


Such are the grounds upon which it appears to us that the 
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practical part of the question respecting the depreciation of our 
currency should be discussed. We have a powerful and invete- 
rate enemy, who will not hesitate at imposing any sacrifice upon 
his own subjects, or upon the rest of Europe under his controul, 
if he can thereby destroy or materially injure our public credit. 
He knows that our powers of resisting or injuring him, conse- 
quently that ow existence and /ts danger, depend are the 
maintenance of our public credit: his own is completely gone, 
nor does he at present wish for its restoration. He is therefore 
absolved from all the usual ties which bind governments in 
ordinary cases ; and his chief object, because his chief interest, 
is to profit to our injury by such opportunities as our strict ad- 
herence to general principles may offer to his unprincipled 
aggressions. Many attempts of this kind has he lately made upon 
our commerce, and they have been accompanied, ¢n point of 
time, by events calculated to give rise to serious political 
discussions. Specie has been gradually disappearing from our 
circulation for the last two years, and the vacuum has been filled 
" up by an increased issue of paper currency; at the same time an 
extraordinary difference has taken place in the relative value of 
gold, and our general currency. ‘The exchange with the con- 
tinent, during the first fifteen months of that period, turned, and 
continued very much against England, though it has subsequently 
in some degree recovered; commercial credit has been partially 
shaken, and an unusual number of bankruptcies has occurred. _ 

Attempts have been made to account for these phenomena in 
various ways. ‘The publications before us appear to contain 
almost every argument worthy of notice, that has been advanced 
-in the earlier stages of the discussion. They constitute quite a 
sufficient mass of materials upon which to found a general state- 
ment of the question; and we are induced by the following rea- 
sons to confine the present article to them, rather than to include 
a greater number of the numerous works which have appeared. 
First, that we may avoid the confusion and prolixity necessarily 
incident to numerous references to, and quotations from, different 
works. Secondly, that, having here embraced the general outline 
of the subject, we may be enabled, by a future reference to the 
subsequent publications, to illustrate its several parts in detail, 
and either to fortify our present opinions, or to correct such as 
may hereafter appear to be erroneous. Of each of the works 
stated in the title to this article we think it our duty to give a 
concise and general description; and afterwards, by occasional 
quotations, to fortify the conclusions we are about to draw from 
our own reflections, and from a careful perusal of what has been 
written. We hope thus to make this difficult and intricate sub- 
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ject intelligible to all who are conversant with the first principles 


of political ceconomy, and who will bring to the discussion pa- 
tient attention, and a plain understanding. 7 

The Report, as is well knowa, contains a great mass of evidence 
on one side, and a great mass of opinion contrary to most of that 
evidence, and to the opinions of many of the witnesses, on the other, 


We are far from purposing to isinuate that the opinion of the 


comunittee is necessarily wrong, because it disagrees with that of 
the witnesses, and with the tenour of their evidence. When 
theory is opposed to practice on any particular question, either 
may be right. But we may surely be allowed to contend that 
the subject is left more open to discussion than if both had agreed 


in One Opinion. 

_ The Report is also drawn up with a semblance of logical pre- 
cision, and with so much attention to the technical language and 
peculiar phraseology of the best treatises on political economy, 


that it assumes altogether a very Imposing appearance to a man. 


of liberal education engaged im the first perusal of its contents. 
How far a more intimate acquaintance justifies this early im- 
pression, and how far under this fair outside “ the real substance 
of good” is to be discovered, the reader of the following pages 
will be pleased to judge for himself. 

But it will be a long time before we cease to lament, that the 
conclusions, whether true or false, were suffered to go forth at 
this critical period of our foreign relations under so strong a 
statement from very high authority. We cannot conceal our 
unpressions that they furnish most efficient implements to our 
énemies for weakening our influence among our friends. A di- 
stinguished politician on the continent, whose opmions have 
great weight there, although he is known to be attached to this 
country, wrote to one in England to know if he admitted the 
justice of the conclusions drawn im the report; stating at the 
same time, that if he did, the cause of England was at an end. 
When we think of these consequences, and the extent to which 
the activity of our enemies must have pushed them, we are more 
than ever disposed to bring the arguments on which they rest to 
a rigorous scrutiny. And although we fully acquit the framers 
of the Report of all party views, or unfair purposes, we cannot 
but regard the Report itself as the mnocent cause of some 
eventual mischief to ofr country, and of much embarrassment to 
its government. 

Mr. Huskisson’s pamphlet contains, in a small compass, a very 
intelligible and satisfactory statement of the received principles 
of political ceconomy bearing on the subject; and although we 
are far from implicitly admitting all his positions, such, for ex- 
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ample, as his unreserved assertion, that a promissory note repre- 

sents value only inasmuch as it is an undertaking to pay 7m money 
the sum for which it is issued, &c. &c.; yet we readily allow 
that they are in general laid down with ability and science. Upon 
these scientific positions Mr. H. has built a number of practical 
conclusions decidedly hostile to the Bank Restriction Bull, the 
amount of our existing currency, and the present facility of dis- 
counts at the Bank. These conclusions are generally a mere 
echo of the Report. But his pamphlet is much superior to 
that production in merit of composition and perspicuity of style. 
It is indeed extremely well and correctly written, and highly cal- 
culated to propitiate the favour of every reader of taste. He 
should, therefore, carefully hold his judgment in reserve, till he 
has had an opportunity of referring the first favourable impres- 
sion to the standard of fact and experience. ‘ 

Turning to Mr. Bosanquet’s pamphlet, this caution is by no 
means so necessary. It is, however, the production of a plain, 
well-educated English merchant, who thinks that he perceives nm 
the labours of his opponents arguments unfounded in fact, and 
conclusions not only fallacious, but practically mischievous, He 
addresses the public in plain and intelligible language; and it 
would be unfair not to admit that he lays before it much valuable 
matter on the side of the question which he supports. 

Mr. B. differs toto he both from the opinion of the com- 
mittee, and of Mr. H.; and maintains his ground well against 
antagonists so formidable, by opposing Azs facts to their argu- 
ments. We, too, differ from the Keport and its abettors, although 
we cannot entirely agree with Mr. B. Our opinions, indeed, 
are at some variance with all that we have seen. We shall 
therefore, without further preamble, state briefly and plainly 
those points in which we agree with the principles of the Re- 
port, and those in which we differ, and then proceed to the dis- 
cussion of each in their order. | 

1. First, then, we are perfectly ready to admit, that our pre- 
sent currency is (In common parlance) depreciated in reference 
to gold bullion as its standard of value; though we think it 
would be more correct to say, that the value of gold bullion has 
experienced a temporary but considerable rise above that of our 
currency, whether coin or paper. We draw this distinction be- 
cause we think that the value of gold in coin should be distin- 
guished from that of gold bullion. If the melting down and 
exportation of coin could be effectually prevented, the value of 
bullion might be, in almost any assignable degree, greater thah 
that of com. If the mint should be stopped, and no paper or 
other substituted currency be allowed, it might be in almost any 
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assignable degree less. Now a Bank note is the representative 


not of bullion but of coin; and if it preserves an equivalent value 
to coin, it is not depreciated, in whatever degree it may be in- 
ferior to the value of bullion. 

2, We do by no means admit that this difference in value has 
been caused by excess of paper currency arising out of the Bank 
restriction, but principally by an extraordinary rise in the price 
of gold, occasioned by the demand created for it wn the home 
market, in consequence of the necessity, (imposed upon our 
merchants by the state of exchange and of commerce with the 
continent,) of exporting gold thither to the utmost extent in 
which it can be procured. In discussing this point it will also 
appear, that the unfavourable state of exchange with the conti- 
nent has neither been produced nor continued by the abundance 
of paper currency at home, (as is also contended in the Report,) 
but by other causes arising out of the extraordinary state of our 
commerce. ‘This completes the first head of mquiry as to the 
causes of past and present effects. But as these bear but indi- 
rectly upon the probable occurrence of future mischief, the one 
being matter of fact, the other of contingency, it seems neces- 
sary, 

Sdly. To inquire into the evils and advantages, that would 
result from protracting the resumption of cash payments at the 


Bank to an indefinite period, or till hostility against our com- 


merce has ceased upon the continent; and, 

4thly. Into the evils and advantages which would arise from 
eventually shortening that period, by now fixing upon some pre- 
cise time when the restriction shall be removed. | 

The result of this part of the argument will (we think) a 
pear to be, that although the Bank restriction should contalaly 
be considered as a temporary measure; yet, as no sound patriot 
or statesman would remove it with a moral certainty of being 
speedily obliged ¢o have recourse to tts re-enactment; the only 
possible time for removing it with prudence is, when the accus- 
tomed freedom of commercial intercourse shall be re-established 
with the continent upon a perfectly secure basis. The evils 
which we may suffer in the interim, by delaying it till then, ap- 
pear to be much fewer than those we should be exposed to by 
removing it sooner. 

Upon the whole, it seems to us very possible, that in ordinary 
times the application of the remedies recommended in the Re- 
_ might attain their professed object. But then it may per- 

aps be deduced from the very reasoning of the Report itself, as 
well as from former 9 Soma that the evils proposed to be re- 
y 


medied could scarcely by any possibility exist in ordinary times; 
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an observation that certainly, in some degree, affects the utility, 


of such remedies. We are, indeed, pretty well convinced that 
in countries where the blessings of free discussion are enjoyed, 
sound general principles are seldom widely departed from, ex- 
cept in cases of necessity. Where such a case is proved upon 
free discussion reully to exist, it is worse than useless to agitate 


men’s minds by urging a return to principles, which only its not 


being possible prevents all parties from promoting. 

We shall endeavour to confine the discussion within limits as 
narrow as can be made consistent with attaining its professed ob- 
jects; but we fear that even these will lay us under the necessity 
of drawing very largely upon the patience of our readers, | 

1. First, then, as to the fact of depreciation. a 

If, as is justly observed by Mr. H., a light guinea, which may 
be legally melted, will sell for 24s. and a fraction, while a heavy 
guinea can only be exchanged for 21s., because the law makes it 
penal to melt it or to sell it for more; if a pound. of gold, 
which can only be coined into 444 guineas or 46/. 148. 6d., will 
sell in the market for 56/. paper currency; or if 46/. 14s. Od. 
paper currency will only purchase 104 ounces of gold, instead 
of 12 ounces or a pound; then is paper currency, and the 
guineas which circulate with it under authority of the law, 
most certainly and evidently of less value in the market than all 
other gold. And “ taking gold bullion as the staNDARD to 
which the prices of all other commodities are to be referred, any 
one which is equivalent to a pound of gold is also equivalent to 
56l. in paper. The difference therefore between 46/. 14s. 6d. 
and 56/. is the measure of the difference in value” between gold 
bullion and currency, or in common parlance of the depreciation 
of our currency. (Mr. H. p. 15, et seq.) 

But in admitting this fact, we beg not to be understood to 
assert, that the relative value of owr currency has been depreciat- 
ed with respect to commodities in general in the home market, or 
to the currency and commodities of foreign countries; but simply 
with respect to gold bullion in our own market, in consequence 
of the said gold bullion being adventitiously raised in a small 
degree above the relative value which it usually bears to that of 
other countries, and in a considerable degree to that which it 
usually bears to currency and commodities in this. | 

We are fully aware that it may be said, if gold in this country 


were adventitiously raised above its relative value to gold in other. 


countries, and to currency and commodities in this, the natural 
effect would be to bring gold into this country, not to carry it 
out. We admit that it would be so, if any profitable use could 


be made by foreigners of gold sent to England; but the balance 
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of payments (as we shall presently shew) being now against us, 
a foreign merchant could only send gold hither to purchase cont- 
modities for exportation to the continent: this he certamly will 
not do unless the goods, when bought, can be admitted into the 
continental markets for sale, which is notoriously not the case at 
present; he would not, therefore, send gold to England even if 
5 dwts. 8 grs. of it would purchase thirty shillings of British cur- 
rency. But this subject will be more fully discussed when we 
come to treat of the particular causes which have produced the 
differenee in value between bullion and currency. 

We are aware also, that the distinction, which we have taken 
between the relative value of gold bullion at home and British 
and foreign currency, will be received with great contempt by 
the advocates for the Report, who state with very-logical acute- 
ness that gold is gold, and that it is absurd to say, that an ounce 
of gold is worth more than an ounce of gold (See Rep. p. 5. Mr. 
H. p.42.). ‘Tothis triumphant proposition we beg leave to oppose 
another. A fat sheep weighing SOlbs. is a fat sheep of SOlbs. 
weight; and absurd as it may appear to assert that SO pounds of 
mutton are worth more than 80lb. of mutton, yet where ten 
sheep are to be divided between 100 purchasers in one place, 
and 500 in another, a tyro in political ceconomy will admit, that 
the SOlb. of mutton will, ceteris paribus, be worth just five times 
as much in one case as in the other; and that a man who wishes 
to get credit in the former place for a pound of mutton in the 
latter, must give five in exchange. Now the supply of gold in a 
country sttuated as Great Britain ts at present being necessarily 
finite, its value must of course be raised or lowered in the same 
manner by an increased or diminished demand. 

But, says Mr. H. (p. 43.) “ It is said that gold is dear, Bank 
notes cheap; but Bank notes are of the same value as gold!” 
Thus stated, the proposition certainly appears absurd; but we 
would just observe that it is a perversion of the following; that 
Bank notes bear their usual proportion to the average value of 
gold, but that gold has now experienced a temporary rise of 
price in the home market above that average. 

_ Let us now proceed to inquire, 

2. Into the cause of this difference in value. This is assert- 
ed in the Report to be the excessive issue of Bank paper pro- 
ducing a corresponding excess in the whole amount of our cur- 
rency (See Rep. and Mr. H. passim.). Now it is very certain 
that such a cause, of founded in fact, would produce the effect 
ascribed to it. But it is also certain that the same effect might 
equally arise from other causes. If the rate of exchange be (as 
wt will be presently shewn to be in fact) very much against this 
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country, in consequence of the great excess of payments which 
it has to make abroad, beyond those which it has to receive from 
thence; and if, from the state of commercial regulations on the 
continent, where the demand against us exists, bullion must of 
necessity be exported to pay the balance to a larger amount than 
usual in proportion to the whole debt; then the demand for bul- 
lion at home will of course very much raise its price as a com- 
modity. But it will leave (as we think) all other commodities, 
and the paper or currency representing them, of the same rela- 
tive value with each other, and with the original and average 
price of gold*, which they bore before this temporary‘and extra- 
ordinary rise in the latter took place: just as a demand for neu- 
tral ships in time of war will raise the price of their tonnage, 
although they are not intrinsically more valuable than the shi 
of the belligerents. For example, suppose six pounds of wool 
to be worth a guinea, or a guinea’s worth of corn, wine, or other 
commodity, when gold and general currency are at par: a de 
mand for gold to export suddenly raises its price at home a 
seventh part, and 5 dwt. 81 grains of gold bullion become 
equivalent to a seventh part more of corn, wool, or other com- 
modity; may not a seventh part more of general currency, or 
24 shillings in paper, be also given for the guinea’s weight of 
gold, without any injury to the state or to the proprietor of the 
paper? Twenty-one shillings in currency or paper would still 
buy as much in the market as zt would before, or as the 5 dwt. 
Si grains of gold would have exchanged for before extraneous 
circumstances raised its price; and, strictly speaking, currency 
and commodities would not be really depreciated or lowered in 
value, but gold bullion would be raised in value. 

It is true, that this rise in the price of gold would, according 
to the stated rules of political aconomy, lower the price of all 
other commodities in the market, and consequently have a ten- 
dency to force their export; which in ordinary times would restore 
the rate of exchange and the value of gold to its original state. 
But (omitting the considerations in the last paragraph) what 
would be the consequence if such difficulties or prohibitions ex- 
isted against the admission of these exports into the place of 
their consignment, as would prevent or much diminish specula- 
tion in them in the home market even at any price? _ Would not 
such violent interference with the natural order of things entirely 
prevent the remedy? Would not the debtor country, in fact, be 
reduced to the dilemma either of giving up all commercial con- 
nection with, or other creation of debt to the hostile power, or 
of giving up its general principles, and substituting bullion in 
© The average pricc of gold in England is of course intended to be expressed by 
the mint price. . 3 
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exportation for the goods which are refused? ‘Turn the subject 
in any possible way, one of these two conclusions seems the in- 
evitable result. If, therefore, under these circumstances, the 


debtor country is resolved by inclination, or reduced by neces- 


sity, to create a further balance of debt against itself with the 
creditor country, we confess that the most eligible mode of set- 
tling the’difference appears to us to be that, which still leaves to 
the former the power of giving full scope to the industry of its 
inhabitants at home. It.is obvious that this can only be done 
by the exportation of gold, and a temporary substitution of paper 
currency im the domestic circulation. 

it is also true that gold then ceases for a time to be the stand- - 
ard of value, and is succeeded by another much more fluctuating 
and inconvenient. ‘The standard being now, as we conceive, such 
a value in the market as would have been represented by any 
given quantity of gold expressed in coin, had no extraordinary 
rise in its price taken place, and which ts now represented by - 
paper referring to such a value. Some may be disposed to assert 
that this is no standard at all. But in truth, perhaps, it is fixing 
the standard in puBLICc opINION. Let us see what Mr. Bo- 
sanquet says on this subject: 


*« If a pound note be the denomination, it will of course be asked 
what is the standard? The question is not easy of solution. But, 
considering the high icant which the dealings between govern- 
ment and the public bear to the general circulation, it is probable 
the standard may be found in those transactions ; and it seems not 
more difficult to imagine that the standard value of 4 one pound 
note may be the interest of 33]. Os, 8d. 3 per cent stock, than that 
such standard has reference to a metal of which none remains in 
circulation, and of which the annual supply, even as a commodity, 
does not amount to one-twentieth part of the foreign expences of 
government in one year.” (B, p, 123.) 


We pretend not to be the advocates for the convenience or 


eligibility of any of these as the standard of value. Indeed, we 


confess-that Mr. Bosanquet’s speculation on the subject appears 
to us rather fanciful. It is a nice and difficult question; and al- 
though we think our own explanation not unsatisfactory, our 
wish to throw all possible light upon it induces us to subjom 
an opinion which we have received from a friend, to whom the 
utmost deference is due on subjects of this nature. “ If (as I 
think) the standard of value, previously to the Bank Restriction 
Bill, was the pound sterling in legal gold or silver com, it will 
be difficult to say at what time it ceased to be so.: Not when 
the price of commodities rose ;—not when the exchange turned 
against us ;—not when bullion rose above the mint price; becausé 
all these circumstances might occur, and have occurred, while 
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the Bank was paying in specie. In short, I believe it to be 
equally the standard still, and that the difficulty lies in applying 
other objects to that standard, and in ascertaining that the repre- 
sentative currency still conforms tout.” 

Now we think that if our readers will take the trouble to 
compare this opinion with that which we have ourselves given, 
they will perceive a sufficient agreement between them to come 
to something like a satisfactory conclusion. ‘They may, perhaps, 
be disposed to agree, that the standard of value as 2m fact the 
pound sterling of legal com; but that, from the general absence 
of such coin, this standard can be set up only in the imagination, 
or, as we have ventured to observe, in the PUBLIC OPINION. 
Whether the standard, however, to which our paper currency is 
referred be good or bad, we still contend for the necessity of the 
case, which our reasoning in a preceding paragraph“, 2f founded 
in fact, seems to demonstrate. 

The next enquiry, therefore, is as to the matter of fact: and 
the question appears to be this. Since either cause, viz. excess 
in the issue of paper currency on the one hand, or the extraordi- 
nary rise in the price of gold on the other, is sufficient to ac- 
count for the difference im value between gold and paper; to 
which will facts warrant us in ascribing it? "Lhe great difference 
took place about two years ago, and has continued to this time. 
We must, therefore, 1st, Ascertain whether the issue of paper just 
previous to, and during that period, has exceeded the fair wants 
of the merchant, manufacturer, and farmer; and whether any 
reasonable proof has been adduced of the actual existence of 
such excess’ Should this not be the case, we must inquire, 2dly, 
Whether the rate of exchange, in consequence of the balance of 


payments, be not realy as well as nominally against England, 


and whether an absolute necessity does not exist for a continual 
exportation of bullion to pay the difference, so long as it can be 
had at almost any price for the purpose? 
Ist. What have been the increased demands for paper currency 
in the last two years compared with its supply? In the first 
lace, the specie withdrawn from circulation has amounted to a 
arge sum, certainly not less than several millions. It is acknow- 
ledged at Amsterdam that not less than two millions of guineas 
were coined in Holland into ducats in the year 1809 only. Next, 
the real vaiue of our exports in 1809 exceeded the average of 
the four preceding years by thirteen millions: of this excess a 
large proportion consisted of British manufactures; and although 
such of these as were consigned to the continent but very par- 


tially arrived at their destination, yet to manufacture and export 
them required currency and capital. 


* See p. 25, par. beginning “ It is true.” 
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The number of inclosure and canal acts in 1809 and 1810 
amounted to two hundred and eighty. The produce of the Cus- 
toms and Excise has been gradually increasing. In 1810 the 
Customs exceeded their produce in 1809 by a million:—the 
Excise, a principal criterion of internal prosperity, by 1,170,000I. 
The Stamps produced an increase of 300,000l., and the whole 
surplus of the Consolidated Fund in 1809 was 4,448,719]. 14s. 
43d.; while that of 1810 was 7,652,098I. and a fraction, making 
a total excess above the estimated produce of the taxes of more 
than twelve millions sterling m two years. 

These are pretty solid proofs of increased ternal industry, 
and consequently of a rapidly increasing demand for circulating 
medium; and we apprehend that the currency which supplies it 
cannot be deemed the part that 7s exrcesstve. We may, however, 
add what is obvious to the senses of every man who travels about 
the country; that canals are cutting in every direction, and new 
ones constantly projected; that immense improvements are daily 
set on foot by capital laid out on old inclosed lands, in draining, 
embanking, &c. or in useful or ornamental buildings. Opera- 
tions that give comfort and sustenance to thousands during their 
progress, and most of which, when completed, will afford enjoy- 
ment to our posterity, long after the temporary question con- . 
cerning the currency which promoted them shall have ceased to 
agitate men’s minds. All these, of course, require at present a 
proportionate addition of currency to circulate their produce, or 
pay the wages of the labour employed upon them™*. | 

‘To supply this deficiency, and these demands, the Bank has 
issued an additional quantity of notes, to the amount of about 
2,500,0001.; nearly 1,300,0001. of which being small notes, are 
intended to replace in part the coin withdrawn from circulation 
in London and the neighbourhood. About one hundred and 
thirty new country banks have been established, many of whose 
notes (being small notes) are of course intended to replace the 
com withdrawn from circulation in the country districts. The 
old established country banks have also in some degree increased 
their issues. But great mistakes have been propagated with 
respect to the total increase of country paper currency. The 
Report (p. 98, 29.) has stated as a fact, that the issue of country 


* We think it necessary here to remind our readers, that although an increase in 
the total amount of the currency of a country, the quantity of commodities to be 
circulated by it remaining the same, does certainly diminish the value of that cur- 
rency ; yet, by parity of reasoning, a corresponding increase ‘of both leaves things 
just as they were before. The same relative quantity of currency and commodi- 
ties continued for eleven years afler the Bank Restriction, without altering the rate of 


exchange, or materially raising the value of bullion; effects which only occurred 


when other causes intervened sufficient (as we shall see) to account for them. 
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piper experienced in the year ending 10th October, 1809, an 


increase of 3,095,3401.; and it asserts as an invariable principle, 
that any increase in the quantity of Bank of England paper will 
be followed by a corresponding one in that of the country banks: 
— The foundation being enlarged, the superstructure admits 
a proportionate extension.” (Rep. p. 28.) Mr. Bosanquet ap- 
pears to us so completely to disprove the fact and confute the 


principle, that we must give the passage at length. 


‘“‘ Referring to documents received from the stamp-office, the Re- 
rt states that in 1809 the number of stamps on notes re-issuable 
in the classes between ¢/. 2s. and 20/. alone, indicate on an average 
calculation an increased issue of notes to the amount of 3,095,340/, 
beyond that of 1808; whence they infer an increased circulation t 
that extent. The statement is given thus :— ! 
‘¢ Number of country-bank notes exceeding 2/. 2s. each stamped 
in the years ending 10th October 1808, and 10th October 180g. 
1808. 1809. 
Exceeding 2s. and not exceeding 5s. 666,07 1l.—922,073. 
Exceeding 5s, and not exceeding 20/. —198,473/.—380,0061. 
Averaging the first class at 5/. and the second at 10/. the stated re- 
sult is produced. Considering the authority from whence the 
statement proceeds, there is not, I am persuaded, one reader in a 
hundred who has doubted its fairness, or the justness of its ap- 
plication; yet I am bound to impeach both. Extracting from the 
documents of the stamp-office a similar comparative statement for 
the years 1806, 1806, and 1809, it will stand thus :— 


P 1805. 1806. 1809. 
Exceeding 21, 2s. and not 
- 


Exceeding 5/. 5s. and not 
* 

“ Adopting the calculation of the Committee it will be found that 
the increased circulation in 1809 beyond that of 1806 is 512,000/. 
IN THREE YEARS, instead of 3,095,000 in A SINGLE YEAR; and this 
is the fair mode of comparison: for the Report states that these notes 
are RE-ISSUABLE FOR THREE YEARS; those issued in 1806 are 
therefore renewed in 1809, as those of 1805 are in 1808. The ag- 
gregate issue of the two years 1808 and 1809 is less than that of 1805 
and 1806 by 115,477 stamps, equal to 775,0001.” 


So much for the accuracy of the fact. We proceed to the 
justness of the principle. 


“* Had the statement been a fair and correct one, it would yet 
have been inapplicable to the case, (of proving the issues of count 
paper to increase in proportion to that of Bank of England orang 
roommate June 1809 no increase had taken place in the 
amount of Bank (of: England) notes beyond the circulation of 
1808 ; yet it appears by the return from the stamp-office, No. 53, 
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that the increased demand for stamps alluded to by the Committee 
took place in the latter end of 1808 and beginning of 1809,”’ (when 
the current coin first began to find its way abroad in large 
quantities) “‘ and that, as the issue of Bank (of England) notes in- 
creased between July 1809 and May 1810, the issue of stamps for 
country notes materially diminished. 
‘‘ Number of stamps of the classes before stated issued in the 
following quarters, 
In the quarter ending Jan. 5, 1809 + 465,071 % 
April 5, - - - 324,008 
July 5, - + + 871,960 ' 
1,161,030 
«‘ Between July 1809 and May 1810 the amount of 
Bank (of England) notes increased from 18 to 21 
millions. The issue of stamps for country notes (of 
the same classes) was 
In the quarter ending Oct. 1809 - 221,719 
April - - - 262,365 
768,742 


Issue lessyn the last three quarters - 392,297 
which would imply a reduction in the country circulation, so far ag 


in which the Bank circulation was increased very nearly to the same 
amount : had this fact been noticed by the Committee, it might per- 
haps have led them to inquire, whether the Bank Directors could 
trace their increased issue to any cause connected with the diminution 
of country bank notes.”’ Mr. B. p. 80, et seq. 


We do not hesitate indeed to qualify the connection supposed 
in the Report, between an increase of Bank of England notes 
and country bank notes, as nothing less than a NoTORIOUS 
ERROR, (p. 79). We consider the mode, in which this error is | 
stated as.an infallible truth in the Report, to be peculiarly wor-_ | 
thy of the attention of the reader. Jt will serve to shew him the 
necessity of the caution which we ventured to recommend in 
the general character of the Report given at the outset of this ar- 
ticle. The same observation also applies to Mr. Huskisson. Let 
any one refer to p. 28 of the Report (folio edition) also to p. 

39, 40. of Mr. H.’s pamphlet, and consider the appearance of 
logical precision, and the imposing phrases drawn from the 

litical eeconomists in which the statement is made. Nothing in 
Adam Smith, or Sir James Steuart, has a more plausible or 
correct appearance: and we will venture to assert that until Mr. 
B. shewed its entire fallacy in fact and principle, it was generally 
received as a very conclusive piece of argument. A plain man 
who had ventured to doubt the fact thus supposed to be con- 
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elusively proved by speculative reasoning, would have been very 
roughly handled by the gentlemen who pique themselves on the 
universal application and infallibility of the theorems of polli- 
tical economy. Yet a point blank shot or two, by no means pro- 
jected from ordnance of an extraordinary calibre, serves to 
shatter into atoms the shewy “ superstructure,” and the “ found- 
ation” being completely removed, we trust that there will be a 
“ proportionate” difficulty in re-establishing the building, 

Having given this complete refutation of the fact and prin- 
ciple advanced by the Committee, (the latter of which we must 
beg the reader to bear in mind for a future occasion,) we think 
ourselves authorized to carry an addition of country paper to the 
amount of between 5 and 600,000, to the increased circulation 
of Great Britain in the last two years. Within that period no 
improved modes of any importance appear to have been m- 
vented for settling the balance between merchants and bankers, 
without the intervention of currency*; though some mcereased 
accommodation must certainly have been given: for it seems 
barely possible that the portion of increase in the general cur- 
rency, which a fair consideration of the preceding paragraph 
and extract would establish, could have been otherwise suffi- 
cient for the various wants and employment of the industrious 
part of the community. So far has it been from running into 
excess. 

Still more direct proof of this fact, however, is not wanting. It 
appears from pp. 88, 89, of Mr. B.’s pamphlet, that the amount 
of our currency, which in 1793 was about equal to the sum 
annually paid in taxes to the revenue, is now, exclusive of country 

aper, equal to little more than one-fourth of that sum. That 

{r. B.’s calculation in this respect is correct appears plain, if 
we consider that the payments on the consolidated fund and war 
taxes in 1810 amounted to 63 millions, about three times the 
greastest amount of Bank of England notes. ‘To which must be 
added the sums paid into the Exchequer on loans. At the same time 
the increased price of every article of subsistence evidently requires 


— 


* The bankers settling-house, about which so much is said in the Report as of a 
new invention, (see p. 26,) has been established 35 years: a trifling improvement in 
the mode of settling the accounts took place a few years ago. It appears: from the 
evidence of Mr. Thomas, that 46 bankers send their clerks every evening to this 
house: that the average amount of the drafts they dai/y bring thither is four mil- 
fions seven hundred theusand pounds! A general interchange of the drafts drawn 
upon each banker takes place, and the average balance remaining fo be paid ih 
Bank notes is about 220,000/ ; except upon particular days, such as settling days at 
the Stock Exchange and India prompts, when-the balance is about 900,000/. | Burt 
then the daily amount of the drafts is about fourteen millions! Whata picture of 


the transactions of the metropolis ! 
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a larger nominal currency to circulate it. Moreover, in p. 123 
et seq. (Mr. B.) there is a passage too long for insertion im 
this place, which gives fair ground for concluding, that the whole 
amount of the present circulating currency of Great Britain 
scarcely exceeds that which existed in 1793. 

We cannot resist the claim upon our impartiality which one 
other passage of Mr. B.’s on this subject has for insertion at 
length. It seems to shew that according to the past and present 
practice of the merchants and of the Bank, the latter cannot 
possibly maintain an excess of their paper in circulation. 


“There exists in the commercial world that degree of disin- 
clination to discount at the Bank, which leads every man to recur to 
his banker for assistance before he sends his paper to the Bank; and, 
on the other hand, a banker does not allow a respectable customer 
to go to the Bank for accommodation, whilst he can with any con- 
venience furnish it himself. This is in some measure matter of 
feeling on both sides; and not only so; for the Bank advances 
money on bills of a particular description only, and is undeviatin 
in its adherence to rules and even to forms; neither does it take bills 
as a security for money to be repaid at the will of the borrower, as 
bankers do; but assumes the property in the bills, deducting dis- 
count for the whole term unexpired; so that a party wanting mone 
for a week must pay two months interest for it, if he have no bills at 
shorter date to offer. 

‘« T have already shewn with what degree of rapidity money finds 
its level among the bankers in London; and it results therefore as a 
general inference, that whilst there is money unemployed to spare 
in the city, discounters of the first class will not present themselves 
at the Bank: this statement will lead, I apprehend, to an explanation 
of the answer of the Directors to the inquiry of the Committee, as 
to any rule by which they regulate their issues of notes, so as to pre- 
vent excess, 

_ So long as the amount of notes in the hands of the public is not 
more than the parties holding .them are willing to retain in their 
hands unemployed, for the purpose of making their daily payments, 
there is obviously no excess of that description which influences the 
price of commodities. When the amount goes beyond this the 
surplus instantly fastens on the best bills, and most eligible govern- 
ment-securities, chiefly on the first; and the effect even of a very 


small surplus will, (whilst it continues,) be surprisingly great. If it 


fall into the hands of any discounter who has occasion to pay money 
to the revenue boards, or to the Bank, the notes are cancelled, and 
the excess removed. If otherwise, the same sum of 50,000/. ma 

pass successively through the hands of every banker in Lombard- 
street, and absorb in its passage all the best bills in the market to 
an unlimited amount; for if A. a merchant borrow it of B. a banker, 
he immediately pays it away to C., who deposits it without loss of 
time, (indeed, as 1 observed before, he never withdraws it,) with the 
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game, or other bankers. But however often this transaction takes 
place during the day, it makes no real reduction in the supposed 
excess of notes, which will be as superabundant after the last dis- 
count it has effected as before the first. But the case will be speedily 
altered; the demand for discounts at the Bank is diminished on the 
morrow to the extent of the multiplied accommodation afforded by 
the excess, whilst its calls on the public for the payment of discounted 
bills falling due is undiminished. 

‘“‘ The redundancy of notes reverts therefore, (and in more than a 
due proportion, which accounts for some of the effects frequently 
experienced, ) to the Bank, more being paid in than are taken out, 
and the amount in circulation is diminished. 

‘‘ The recurrence of a demand for notes by the first class of dis- 
counters, (those which the Diregtors distinguish as solid paper for 
real transactions, ) will indicate at once the abatement of the excess: 
and it does appear to me that the rule which the Directors have 
stated is a sufficient one. | 

“‘ The effectual and rapid operation of this controul over the Bank 
issues receives satisfactory illustration, by reference to the amount 
of Bank notes in circulation at the periods immediately preceding 
and following the issue of dividends; the increased circulation 
arising from an issue on each of these occasions of upwards of five 


millions being within a very few days hardly perceivable, (Qu. per- 
ceptible 


_ “Tn April, 1809, for instance, immediately preceding ; 
the payment of the dividends, the amount of notes of 
5]. and upwards was 13,000,000 


“¢ Subsequently to the 11th April an issue took place 
of four millions, yet on the 7th of May the amount in 
circulation was onl - 

“ On the 7th July, after the quarterly payment had 
been made to the Bank, and when the circulation was 
at its lowest ebb, the amount of notes above 5. was - 12,800,000 

** And of the issue of seven millions between the | ith 
and the end of the month, no evidence appeared on 
the 7th of August beyond a circulation of - 13,100,000 

“It is observable, that although the January and July dividends 
exceed by three millions those of the other quarters, there is no 
perceivable difference in the period within which the circulation is 
reduced within the average amount,”’ (B. pp. 57 et seq.) 


13,100,000 


This passage, besides the curious and detailed account it ex- 
hibits of commercial contrivance and accommodation in the 
metropolis, seems not only conclusive on the subject of excess, 
but clearly shews the futility of the distinction attempted to be 
set up between that part of the Bank paper which is issued as 
capital, and that which continues circulating as currency. With- 
out entering minutely into the grounds of the distinction, it is 


sufficient tu observe, that if any paper is issued as capital, which 
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when it is thrown into circulation as currency is found to be 
superabundant, the excess immediately reverts to. the Bank. 

It is now time to inquire what proofs of the actual excess of 
currency the report and its abettors have to oppose to this mass 
of evidence. Patensive bankruptcies and many abortive specu- 
lations? True, they have occurred, “But considering the pre- 
sent state of Europe, and of the world, it seems scarcely rea- 
sonable to ascribe any large portion of either to the facilities 
afforded to desperate adventure by an abundant currency. Our 
merchants have been violently excluded from all their accus- 
tomed channels, and many of their accustomed markets ; and 
have been obliged to open for themselves new sources and chan- 
nels of commerce at their own risk. Many have succeeded, and 
have thereby benefited their country as well as themselves. 
Some, from the nature of things, have failed; and (however 
the expression may excite a smile) are sufferers in their country’s 
cause. For it has been both directly and indirectly benefited by 
their speculations. ‘To consider that as excess which has en- 
abled enterprizing men to explore these new regions, is to check 
the spirit which has made England what it is, and which for the 
benefit of mankind has always animated British merchants. 

That some adventurers have speculated partly on fictitious 
capitals, and that some paper currency founded on little or no 
capital exists, we pretend not to deny; if it be capable, (as 
perhaps it is,*) of any other check than what the sufferigs and 
example of the imprudent speculators afford, such check should 
certainly be applied. But to argue from a trifling and partial 
abuse against the fair use of an object, is too trite to require 
further comment. 

What other proofs are offered of the excess of paper cur- 
rency ? We can discover none but these two ; first the high price 
of bullion in the home market, and next the low state of the 
continental exchanges: they are alleged as proofs, because 
they are both asserted to arise from such excess, and not to be 
ascribable to any other cause. ‘This brings us, therefore, to our 
second and principal consideration, viz. 

Qdly. Whether the rate of exchange, in consequence of the 
balance of debt and of payments, be not read/y as well as nomi- 
nally very much against England, and whether an absolute neces- 
sity do not exist for a constant export of bullion to pay the dif- 


ference? For, as we have before observed, it is evident, if these facts 


are so, that neither the high price of bullion in the home market 


* See the latter end of this article. 
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nor the low state of continental exchanges could be caused by 


an excess in paper currency, but are to be ascribed to very dif- 
ferent cireumstances. 


The exchange with the continent of Europe is allowed on all 
hands to have been about 15 per cent. against Great Britain, for 
twelve or fifteenmonths preceding the date of the Report; and we 
think it may be concluded, indeed it is admitted also, that the 
eriginal cause of the depression, as far as it is real, is to be 
ascribed to the enemy’s severe penal decrees against our com- 
merce, which he had shortly before begun effectually to enforce. 
Now it is asserted that this evil would soon have remedied itself 
had specie been the foundation of our currency; inasmuch as 
more than one half, or 8 per cent. of the depression, is nominal, 
and arises from the difference in value between our currency and 
bullion, which is now the foundation of all exchange transactions. 
The remaining 7 per cent. it is said, would soon have rectified 
itself by a forced export of commodities. 

The mode in which these propositions are attempted to be 
made out is as follows ; and we beg the reader’s particular atten- 
tion to them. 

It is said, (see Rep. pp. 10. 13. and Mr. H. pp. 51. 52.) 
that the real depression of the exchange can never exceed for 
any length of time the expence of transporting bullion from the 
debtor to the creditor country ; (this expence from England to the 
continent is about 7 per cent.) in fact, that it will scarcely ever 
sink so low as to make it worth while to transport bullion. For if a 
balance of debt is owing from one country to another, from 
England to the continent for example, it will be settled with- 
out such transmission in the following manner. ‘The existence of 
the unfavourable balance will, of course, cause bills upon Eng- 
land to be offered for sale inthe markets of the continent to an 
extent which exceeds the demand for them. “ Their price, like 
that of any other article under similar circumstances, must fall ; 
and the exchange, which we will suppose to have been before at 
par, will of course turn against England. But to this fall there 
are limits in the competition of the buyers; this competition 
commences as soon as those bills ate offered at such a price as 
enables the buyer to use the credit which he obtains in Pngland 
by the purchase of such a bill, either as the means of paying for 
goods for which he has already cotitracted, or of buymg others 
for exportation, se as to afford kim a profitable employment for 
the capital engaged in transaction.” (Mr. H. p. 50.) 

roportion as these bills ate bought at a greater difference below. 
a is any holder of them etiabled to buy goods cheaper in 
England ;” and as the goods ate bought for exportation, “ an 
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unfavourable course of exchange operates as a bounty upon all 
exports, and a tax upon all imports, by the joint operation of 
which, in all ordinary cases, without any transmission of bullion, 
the real exchange is brought back to its PAR, and probably rises 
above it.” (Mr. H. p. 52.) The dalance of payments therefore 
as founded upon the dalance of trade, is a merechimera, “ trade 
being only an exchange of equivalents.” Neither is it more real 
in case of a debt contracted for any service performed, or other 
consideration, as it will then be settled by the purchase of de- 
preciated bills, and subsequently of goods for exportation in the 
manner just described. If, indeed, the fallin the real exchange 
exceed the expence of transmitting bullion, some will be ex- 
ported; but such exportation could never be great in amount, 
or long in duration, masmuch as it tends to a rapid improvement 


in the exchange by forcing the exportation, and diminishing the 
importation of all other goods. 


*¢ The principle and its application are the same, whether we con- 
template only one transaction, or embrace the aggregate result 
of allthe different transactions in trade, and of all subsidies and 
government expenditure abroad on the one hand, and payments to 
be made here on the other, as well as all other causes and specula- 
tions influencing the bill-market on both sides of the water.” 
(Mr. H, p. 53. 

Such are briefly the arguments adduced, and they evidently 
arrange themselves under three heads. The difference between 
the real and nominal exchange ; the restoration of the exchange 
to par by-the erport of goods; and the inference drawn from this 
last-mentioned proposition, that no extraordinary demand for gold 
for exportation can exist. 

Mr. Blake, upon whose data the Committee and Mr. H. 
sk ga" rely in this part of the subject, asserts that the nomi- 
nal exchange is, “ the ratio, which the total amount of the 
currency in one country bears to the commodities to be cir- 
culated by it, compared with the ratio that the currencies of 
other countries bear to the commodities which they are respect- 
ively employed to circulate.” Resting upon this definition, he 
asserts that the country where the currency is in excess and de- 
preciated would of course pay more of it in exchange against 
the undepreciated currency of another; and this quantum of in- 
creased nominal payment, (upon 1001. for example,) would be 


just so much in addition to that sum as would procure credit for 


a hundred pounds worth of goods in the market where the cur- 
rency was undepreciated. This will cost 1051. in a country 
where currency ¢hrough excess is depreciated 5 per cent. 1101. 
where 10 per cent, and so on: and the nominal exchange will 
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be 5 or 10 per cent against such country. This may evidently 
happen, although ¢he real exchange arising from the balance of 
payments be at par, or above it ; and the computed exchange is 
the difference which is actually paid, taking both causes into con- 
sideration ; striking a balance if the real exchange be in favour 
of one country, and the nominal exchange of the other; or 
adding the tvvo sums together, should the real and nominal ex- 
change be both in favour of the same country. 

Now with great submission, we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Blake, and consequently Mr. H. and the Committee, have run into 
great errors on this subject: they appear to confound the effect 
which the depreciated currency may have upon the exchange with 
the exchange itself. If, for instance, the exchange being at par be- 
tween England and Hamburgh, and prices equal in the twocoun- 
tries, prices should from any intervening cause rise 10 per cent. in 
England, it is not (we think) true, that an English merchant will 
give 1101. for 1001. at Hamburgh, but he will remit his 1101. 
to Hamburgh, and purchase goods there worth 1211. nm England. 
Again, the Hamburgh merchant who has a credit in England, or 
has sent goods thither, will draw it away in bills or bullion, and 
not in goods ; and in this manner the balance of payments will 
be turned against England and the exchange fall. But this is 
evidently a real and not a nominal exchange. And this will be 
the case in most instances where the intercourse is uninterrupted. 
But when, from peculiar circumstances, a rise of prices does 


not diminish exportation, it will raise the exchange, as Sir Fran- — 


cis Baring pointed out. 

The fallacy seems to be in their erroneously making bullion, 
without reference to coin, the measure of value, which, we believe, 
it has never been in any country in modern times except China. 

Definitions are always dangerous, particularly on subjects like 
the present, where it is so easy to dispute their correctness 


stringing together a few plausible propositions with the sem- 


blance of scientific precision. 

But we believe the most correct as well as the most simple idea 
of real exchange to be, 

The ratio which the legal currencies (of full weight and fine- 
ness) of two countries bear to each other in their reciprocal 
payments. 

And of the nominal exchange, | | 

The ratio expressed in the denominations of their respective 
legal currencies, which the actual currencies of two countries 
bear to each other in their reciprocal payments, when the actual 


currency of either or both is depreciated below its legal standard. 


Still, however, it is evident that a real depreciation of currency 


: 


-expence of transmittmg bullion; and all this has ha 
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must exist in that country against which the existence of a 
nominal exchange can be proved. 

Let us see, therefore, how far facts bear out ‘the Committee in 
their opinion, that circumstances have not continually arisen in 
this country and the continent to keep the rea/ exchange against 
England lower than the expence of transmitting bullion ; and, 
consequently, how far they authorise us to assert that there is 
no necessity to infer from this circumstance the existence of an 
unfavourable nomine/ exchange. Mr. B. states (p. 16.) that 
from the beginning of 1797 to the middle of 1799, the exchange 
between Hamburgh and Great Britain was continually m favour 
of the latter, to an amount more than twice as great as the é2- 
pence of transmitting gold; and for eighteen months of the 
tame considerably more. “ Yet this profit does not appear to 
have oceasioned any considerable importation of gold, which 

this perid rose to the mint price, although for several 
years before it had nonnnally at least been below it.” In the 


years 1764 and 1768 a similar circumstance, only of a much 


stronger nature, occurred ; (Mr. B. p. 17.) and again in 1804 
and 1805; (p. 18.) and im all these cases the facilities of com- 
mercial intercourse were much greater than at present. But 
these perhaps may be said to have been “ occasional depres- 
sions ;” whereas that now existing between Great Britain and 


the continent has been inferred by the Committee to be perma- 


nent, (see Rep. ean as least so long as the British cur- 
rency continues its present state. But how is the fact ? 
It appears that, sichoush in the autumn of 1809 the exchange 
against England was eight per cent. lower than the expence of 
transmittmg bullion; yet from November im that year to the 
time of presenting the Report in the summer of 1810, and ever 
since, (to Dec. 1810,) the improvement has been seach, that the 
exchange has never been lower than two per cent. beyond the 
notwithstanding our paper currency remains to the full as EX- 
CESSIVE as before. We may therefore be allowed to regret, 
“ that the passage in the Report referring to the extreme of the 
lowest depression of the exchange was not expunged, as the 
event had proved it to be one of those ¢emporary effects which 
the had previously determined to disregard.” ‘There 
is, however, reason to suppose that this improvement m the 
exchange arose from a temporary relaxation in the enforce- 
ment of the hostile edicts agamst our commerce with the con- 


_Unent, the knowledge of which has now produced Bonaparte’s 


famous burning decrees; and it is more than probable that 
‘these decrees, by by excluding British goods more strictly than 
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ever from the continent, will depress the exchange in the 
same proportion; if, indeed, any course of exchange can be 
established under these circumstances. Coffee bought in Eng- 
land at 1s. 3d, the pound, and exported to Heligoland, is now 
(Jan. 1$11,) selling im that island at Sd. the pound. ca her 

Again, Mr. Gretiuhle states in his evidence, “ that during 
the depreciation of English currency on the continent a premtum 
was paid for it in America in hard dollars.” Now it is clear, 
that unless the balance of our trade and payments with America 
were so unfavourable to that country as to absorb a great 
nominal as well as real exchange, (which there is no reason 
to suppose,) a stronger proof than the above-mentioned faet 
cannot be brought that our currency was not depreciated be 
low the average value of other currencies; for if it were, “ all 
exchanges must equally feel the effect of the depreciation.” 

Such are the grounds for concluding, @ priort, that no part 
of the unfavourable exchange which existed against us 
be called nominal, as arising from the real depreciation of our 
currency. ‘The discussion of the two remaining propositions 
will fortify this conclusion, by laying open the method in which 
the real exchange was actually depressed to so extraordmary a 
degree below par. 

Now as to the restoration of an unfavourable exchange to 
in the manner lately quoted from Mr. Huskisson’s pamph 
it is perfectly evident that the whole force of the argument con- 
sists in the supposition, thai the holders of the cheaply purchased 
bills upon England will be able to procure for them Englsh 
goods, and freely to export those goods to the continental mar- 
kets. This is he acknowledged view with which the bills are 
bought. But after what has been stated in the earlier pages 
of this article, we apprehend that it would be quite superfluous 
now to enter into any detail to shew the utter impossibility 
that this ebject can be accomplished, The existing edicts 
against gur commerce must necessarily, and in proportion to 
their strict execution, diminish the quantity of exports to the 
continent, and indeed if they are fully enforced, altogether put 
a stop to any purchases of bills upon England*, except in the 


_* Mr. Huskisson, in his examination before the Committee for inguiring into 
the expedition to the Scheldt, states the very great difficulty fourd in negociating 
bills upon the continent. Indeed there can be no doubt that if the purchaser of a 
bill upon England is exposed, by violent and tyrannical laws, to the probable loss 
of all which he purchases the bill to procure, he will buy fewer bills, and give 
much less for those few, than he would be disposed to do upon a mere con- 
templation of the ordinary difference of exchange resulting from the state of trade 
and balance of payments; just as any other prudent dealer would apportion his 


ee his desire to purchase to the chance he has of enjoying the object ia 
is view. 
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small degree in which the continental merchants may be dis- 
posed to purchase English goods for exportation to the distant 
regions of the world. But will not bullion go to make up the 
difference? Certamly it will; and it has gone in large quantities ; 
and so far is pouiplenliy falsified the position that a balance of 
payments, in the present state of things, is not necessaruy made 
in bullion in consequence ofan unfavourable exchange. But 
will it thereby be restored to par so long as England continues 
to incur an increased demand from the continent by an annual 
foreign expenditure there of near eleven millions* (Mr. B. p. 41.), 
by purchases of corn to the amount of some millions+, by a 
delay of several months in receiving payment for such of her 
exports as reach their destination, while her own merchants pay 
in ready money, and finally, by the loss of remittances on Ame- 
rican account to the amount of six or seven millions {; and all 
this while the continent continues taking every year a diminished 
quantity of our goods, and consequently decreasing the demands 
of England upon the continental merchants? Certainly not. 
On the contrary, the gradually increasing balance of payments 
against us under these circumstances, must gradually increase 
the necessity of exporting bullion to discharge it; and this ope- 
ration must be repeated so long as bullion can be procured. 
But half the produce of the mines of the precious metals would 
not be sufficient to satisfy this continually increasing demand; 
and as England has lately even sent § bullion to the Brazis in- 
stead of receiving it from thence, and much of that from the 
Spanish colonies now goes direct to the mother country, instead 
of being, as formerly, transmitted through England, it follows 
that the supply is diminished while the demand is increased. 
This deficiency may perhaps at first have been made up by such 

of our coin as could be surreptitiously withdrawn from 
circulation and exported. But when this resource was exhaust- 
ed, it is evident that the price of bullion must have risen in the 
home market from the difficulty of procuring it, and not from 


_ ® Mr. Blake states our foreign expenditure at twenty-one millions, but on very 
vague and unsatisfactory grounds. 

+ Mr. Bosanquet proves that the balance of payments due to the continent in 
1809, upon comparing the demands against us, and our exports (including bullion) 
to satisfy those demands, exceeded two millions; and this reckoning all goods ex- 
ported to have reached the places of their consignment, and to have been paid for, 
and omitting many items of demand against us that could not be accurately ascer- 
tained. 

} While the American trade with Europe was free, a sum to the amount stated 
in the text, due to the Americans for goods exported to the continent, was remitted 
to England to pay the debts incurred here by the Americans. This remittange is 
pow at an end. 


§ See Mr. Greffuhle’s evidence. 
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any excess of paper currency; for were there no substitute for 
specie the price of bullion would rise’ten times higher, or the 
commerce and operations carried on by it must be ‘abatidoned,’ 
But how will this operate upon the exchange? It is certain that 
in proportion to the difficulty and expence of procuring bullion: 
for transmission will the English merchant be content to sub- 
mit to an increased loss on the exchange by bills; and this not’ 
in consequence of any increase in the aoc of heareen.§ 
bullion, but of purchasing it at home. So that by the natural: 
operation of these two causes, the necessary consequence must 
be, that the price of bullion would be raised to an extraordinary. 
degree at home, while the price of bills upon England would be 
depressed to an extraordinary degree abroad, any inter-. 
vention of @ nominal exchange or excess in paper currency; 
the very existing phenomena which have been ascribed solely to 
these causes by the Committee. For surely no man can be so 
enamoured of a quibble as to contend, (in the face of allthe 
evidence in the preceding pages against the existence’ of' excess 
or real depreciation in our currency) ‘that’ a part of the present: 
difference in the ‘rate of exchange is nominal, because it is ac- 
companied: by an increased value of bullion as a commodity in 
the home market; when it is evidently shewn, not only that thi 
increased value has arisen almost ‘entirely from the demand 
created. by its being the only convenient article of export, but 
that a-diminution in the amount of our currency, which always 
cures‘an- unfavourable nominal exchange, would in this instance 
very much aggravate thé. evil*. The whole depression must, 
therefore, be an unfavourable real exchange, caused by an extra- 
ordinary diminution in the value of bills — England’ in’ the 
foreign bill market. Mr. Huskisson and the Committee have 
taken great pains to prove that no extraordinary demand for gold 
exists upon the ‘continent. Mr. Bosanquet shews some batbes 
for doubting this fact: and it from the ‘evi- 
dence of.Mr.-Greffuhle-and Mr. Goldsmidt, as well as from 
Mr. Ruatherford’s pamphlet, entitled “ Hints from Holland,” that 
the price of gold, with very trifling: exceptions, is; and has been, 
as high abroad as ‘in England, believe for two rea: 
sons, Ist, The great demayd for gold'to pay the Frénch’ contri- 
butions and supply their armies: 2d, That's irit of hoarding 
which is ‘always*prodticéd by 4 state of alarm and distrust; par- 
ticularly when a paper currency is rapidly falling into discredit, 
as is now the case in the great empires of Austria and Russia. 
We state this.as a further corroboration of the general character 


® By diminishing the power of exporting bullion. 
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for soundness of reasoning and for foundatwn wm fact which we | 
thought it our duty to give of the Report and Mr. H.’s pamph- 
Jet. But with respect to the truth of our own arguments, we. 
conceive that it would by no means be impeached whether the 
price of gold were high or low upon the continent. We pre- 
sume that no man will contend that gold is a mere drug there, 
or that:its merchants will not take it in exchange for their com- 
modities. The demand then (to make out our argument) need 
only exist (as we have shewn it to do) among our own merchants, 
in the British bullion market, that they may pay their debts, or 
purchase those goods, upon the import of which into this coun- 
try they make a profit. | : 
We trust that the reader, whose patience and perseverance 
have enabled him to follow us through the preceding pages, is. 
now prepared to admit, that in the relative state of England and. 
the rest of Europe, 
1.. The difference in the value of paper currency, as referred 
to gold, has not arisen from any REAL DEPRECIATION of the 
former, or excess in its amount; not only because no excess, 
beyond the fair wants of. the industrious part of the community, 
has in fact been proved, but also because the inferences drawn 


to prove it from the state of exchange and high price of bullion 

to the ground; inasmuch as, 
_ 2. The balance of payments having im fact been very much 
against England, and an absolute necessity having existed for the 
payment of that balance by the exportation of bullion, its high 
price. is as much the natural consequence of an increased de- — 
mand for it.at home, as the low state of the exchange is of the 
unfavourable balance of payments, connected with the violent 
decrees of the enemy; and, i an 
_ Lastly, that “in these explanations every thing has” (ngé) 
“ been assumed,” (Mr. H. p. 42.) This is in truth a very 
curious and singular accusation to come from the party which 
makes it, and after the statement in the preceding pages we do 


_ not think it necessary to add one word here in refutation of so 


very gratuitous an assertion, or to shew on which side the as- 
sumption of facts as true, which have afterwards turned out to _ 
be false, may be most justly imputed. 

We are now come to an end of the first part of the inquiry, 
viz. as to the past and present effects ascribed to the actual 
state of our currency. tracing those effects to their real 
causes, the reflections that arise are by no means of a con- 
solatory nature to those politicians who think the public pro- 
sperity a upon the maintenance of our old commercial 
habits with the continent of Europe. 
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~ Tf it be true that the evils complained of are ultimately to be 
referred to our creating a debt on the continent, which the ran- 
corous enmity of its tyrant will not allow us to discharge by the 
ordinary transactions of commerce; there seems to be no other 
remedy, so long as his prohibitions exist and are enforced, but 
that we cease mm an equal proportion to create a debt. Or, if 
this is not entirely possible, that we abstain from adding to it 
by the purchase of any articles which are not absolutely neces- 
sary to our existence. 

In proportion 23 we exercise this abstinence will the drain of 
~ our specie be checked; and our merchants must endeavour to 
make up for the diminution of their trade from Europe by open- 
ing channels of intercourse with other countries, where they will 
be treated with more justice and liberality. | 


Having thus disposed of the question with respect to the past 
effects of our paper currency, we now proceed to consider its 
probable future consequences, as well as those of the measures 
which have been recommended for its regulation. het mes 

The first evil that would arise from now fixing upon some 
recise period, (independent of political events,) for removing the 
ank restriction would evidently be, that it would oblige the 
Bank gradually to contract its discounts and the issue of its 
notes for the accommodation of merchants within a very i- 
mited compass:—probably, as Mr. Blake seems to insinuate in 
his ingenious pamphlet *, to nearly one-half of the present 
amount of notes in circulation; or from: 21 millions to 11 mil- 
lions. Making every allowance for the ingenuity of men‘ of 
business in contriving substitutes for currency in the circulation 
of their commodities, this would probably diminish by one-third 
the commercial transactions of those districts using Bank’ of 
England notes. Unless indeed, (as is supposed in the evidence 
before the Bullion Committee, and as Mr. Atkinson seems to 
prove,) the chasm were immediately to be filled up by notes 
issued by individuals or private banks:—in which case the only 
effect would be to substitute an insecure currency for one per- 
fectly secure and stable. 

Should commerce survive this blow till the opening of the 
Bank, we cannot doubt but (upon that event taking place) that 
the holders of Bank.paper, as well as of that which was substi- 
tuted for it, would forthwith carry it in and demand specie in 

* On the Principles of Exchange. 
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exchange, if from the then existing state of our debts and cre- 
ts on the continent, the extraordinary demand for gold at home, 
and its consequent high price, should still continue. ‘The Bank, 
therefore, and the private bankers must purchase gold at 4/. 12s. 
an ounce, that it may be ultimately paid to our enemy at 
. And as it has been shewn, that from the nature of the com- 
mercial impediments, these purchases. and’ payments would not 
have their ordinary effect of equalizing the exchange,.or making 
specie more plentiful im the home market, this patriotic and 
prmania speculation. would continue, either till the original 
issuers of the paper. became. bankrupt, or: the restriction from 
paying in specie was again imposed upon the Bank, and things 
replaced 7f possible on the present footing. . So that the whole 
result would probably be nothmg more than a very expensive 
and ruinous experiment. 

But it may be said, this reasoning depends upon the suppo- 
sition, that the commercial difficulties on the continent will still 
exist in their full force—If the tyrant of Europe, upon mere 
speculation, and without any well-reasoned view of success, 

rows out the present impediments, what would he probably do 


having two years’ notice to prepare his blow effectually? He 
rg as he well knows how, dissemble his real purpose +, and 
ive notice in the last of those years that he was disposed to 
salen, more liberal on commercial subjects, and that his ports 
would be open under certain conditions to colonial produce and 
British manufactures. 
_ Our hungry merchants, anxious to improve the exchange; and 
even our government in hopes of thereby facilitating their. re- 
mittances to the continent, would forthwith co-operate in glut- 
ting the foreign markets with British and colonial produce, con- 
gned, let it be remembered, with a view of payment at a distant 
day. When this was completed, and payment in cash in full 


operation at the Bank, but before any part of our exports were 


* It is true that individuals do now purchase and remit it to the extent in which 
it can be procured. But the difficulties existing in this respect, which would be 
in @ great measure removed were the restriction taken off, form a very efficient 
check to an unbounded exportation of bullion; besides, the difference between 
permitiing individuals who make a profit on the whole of their transactions to pur- 
chase and pay it away at a higher rate, and imposing the necessity on the Bank or 
bankers, is the same as the difference between permitting a corn-factor to speculate 
ia corn at Ais own risk, and imposing the loss of any bad bargain he may make on 
the keeper of the warehouse where the corn is deposited. 

+ See his conduct to the Americans, who seem now to be aware that the great 
affection the tyrant professes for them is nothing more or less than an affection 
for thew property. 
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paid for, the whole system would be reversed at a blows and 
the goods in the tyrant’s power confiscated-or burned. ., An ir- 
reparable blow would thus be given to private credit at-home; 
alarms and bankruptcies would succeed, and a consequent run 
upon the Bank and country bankers. ‘To affirm that public 
credit would not be totally destroyed by such a shock is more _ 
than any man could venture. ‘T’o say that great risk would be 
incurred of such a consequence is what no man can deny. It is 
certain that nothing but instantly resuming the restriction could 
save the nation from utter ruin. | , 

Something like this seems to have been in the contemplation of 
Mr. Huskisson, when in p. 124, 125, of his pamphlet, he ad- 
mits that, “in the present extraordinary state of the world a 
possible combination of circumstances might arise, by which 
the Bank might be driven to part with its last guinea, not only 
without having checked the drain, but with the certainty of in- 
creasing it in proportion as the amount of their notes was.di- 
minished.” Yet in the face of this admission he ventures, to 
recommend removing the restriction, on the ground that the ex- 
perience of the facts and circumstances which gave rise to the 
difficulties of 1797, and of the two last years, “ would render 
the recurrence of such a crisis less probable,” (Mr. H. p. 196). 
Now with great submission we venture to suggest, that as those 
facts and circumstances are equally known to our enemy, he 
would naturally enough consider them as very convenient pre- 
cedents. to follow whenever it answered his purpose to repro- 
duce among us the same difficulties and dangers. be Sl in 
the exultation of his heart he has not been able to withhold 
from us his opinion, (see Moniteur soon after the Bullion Report 
was distributed,) that our resistance to him is near its close, 
from the moment that the Bank ventures to resume its payments 
incash. But had he omitted this taunt, we should not have 
been the less disposed to admit the general proposition, that we 
have no right to calculate upon the forbearanve of France when 
she has it in her power materially to injure us. 5 ag 

Another evil likely to arise from the removal of the Bank 
restriction at a fixed period now to. be defined, would be, the 
necessity (if we may be allowed the term), which would be im- 
posed upon the nation of an znpossibility ; vig. of 
procuring ten or twelve millions sterling of bullion to com into 
specie, at a time when our merchants find it difficult to procure 
even that quantity which they want for their ordinary. trans- 

actions; and certainly at a time when exports to that amount, 
(the only means of purchasing it,) could not by any means -be 
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added to our foreign sales, since their present amount falls short 
of the demand against us from abroad. 

If, therefore, it should be proved that the resumption of cash 
payments were adviseable at present, it is pretty clear that 
It is impossible, and no set of men is held to perform im- 
possibilities. 

It should not be omitted also, that the effect of adding so 
much bullion to our other imports mus? de, in the first mstance, 
to add greatly to the depression of the exchange. If when we 
have got it at this inconvenience, and when it has been coined 
and issued from the Bank, it is all re-exported, the operation 
will only restore the exchange to what it was before this notable 
expedient was resorted to. if any part of it is retained at home, 
it will only replace so much paper, and the exchange will be in 
that proportion worse than itt was. | 

These are a few of the evils and inconveniencies which would 
result from the removal of the Bank restriction at a definite period 
now to be fixed upon. As to the advantages which have been 
predicted from the measure, viz. the amelioration of the ex- 
change, and the equalization of the relative values of gold bullion 
and currency; we think it is already sufficiently proved, that 
as the opposite evils did not arise from the suspension of cash- 
payments, so neither would their resumption produce the ex- 
pected advantages. ‘The expectation could only have arisen in 
the minds of men from looking at home for the cause of the 
evil, when they ought to have looked abroad ; like the man who 
ruined his constitution by taking internal medicines to cure a sore 


foot, which was only injured by the temporary pressure of a 


tight shoe. 
- Contemplating the procrastination of cash payments at the 
Bank to an indefinite period, or to one dependent upon a contin- 
gency so apparently remote as the renewal of commercial free- 
dom on the continent of Europe, it of course becomes necessary 
to take a somewhat more extended view of the general effects of 
paper currency asa permanent circulating medium. 
nfluenced by consideratious, which we shall detail towards the 
close of this article, we are prepared to admit, that nothing but 
the necessity of the case can justify the protracted existence of a 
currency consisting entirely (or nearly so) of paper. 

But it is our wish to enter into a previous investigation of cer- 
tain evils alleged (without sufficient cause in our judgment) to 
have arisen -from this state of things. 

One evil, which has made a very general impression upon the 
public mind, seemsto be the bare circumstance (unconnected with 
its political causes, and effects,) of the disappearance of coin from 
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the circulation; and the apparently absurd phenomenon of a 
light guinea selling for three shillings more than a heavy one. 
‘The attentive reader of this article is not now ignorant of the 
true causes of both these effects: and as long as our public cre- 
dit continues unimpaired, we confess ourselves not: to be very 
uneasy that guineas are scarce, and will probably contmue:so. 
‘They certaimly constitute a more handsome and gentlemanly cur- 
rency than dirty paper ; but commercially speaking, they are re- 
issuable notes drawn upon a very expensive though magnificent 
material. With respect to the precedence which the light guinea 
has obtained over its more solid and weighty brother, although 
the fact may be extenuated by a presumed plea of primogeni- 
ture, yet it must, upon the whole, be considered as a very unjus- 
tifiable usurpation in the current republic: and it seems highly 
incumbent upon the supreme council of the nation to set this 
abuse to rights as soon as it can find the means. ‘Till which 
period, let us hope, that our merchants will not be quite ruined 
if they leave the brothers to settle the point of etiquette between 
themselves. ‘This will, perhaps, be the less difficult, as it is a 
mere question of precedence who shall first be cast into a fur- 
nace; and the right is now so fully possessed by the elder branch, 
that it will soon disappear from before the face of its natural 
rivals, who in their turn will guzetly come into possession of the 
privilege by right of inheritance. Thus it is to be feared will 
be removed the grounds of the entertaining epigram concerning 
the light and heavy guinea. 

Again, it has been alleged as an evil of no trifling nature, 
that the unrestrained emission of Bank of England notes affords 
undue encouragement to an excessive issue of country bank paper. 

This is so grave an allegation, and involves a practical ques- 
tion of so much importance, that it cannot be dismissed with- 
out full inquiry. We shall therefore begin by giving the passage 
from the Report at length —The Committee observe, 


‘“‘ That so long as the cash payments at the Bank are suspended, 
the whole paper of the country bankers is a superstructure raised 
upon the foundation of the paper of the Bank of England, The 
same check which the convertibility into specie, under a better 
system, provides against the excess of any part of the paper-circu- 
lation, is, during the present system, provided against an excess of 
country bank paper by its eonvertibility into Bank of England - 
paper. If an excess of paper be issued in a country district while 
the London circulation does not exceed its due proportion, there 
will be a local rise of prices in that district; but prices in London 
wiil remain as before. Those who have the country paper in their 
hands will prefer buying in London, where things are cheaper, and 
will therefore return that country paper upon the banker who issued 
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it, and will demand from him Bank of England notes or bills upon 
London; and thus the excess of the country paper being con- 
tinually returned upon the issuers for Bank of England paper, the’ 
quantity of the latter necessarily and u¥FECTUALLY limits the quantity 
of the former. -If the Bank of England paper itself should at any 
time during the suspension of cash payments be issued to excess, 
a corresponding excess may be issued of country bank paper, which 
will not be checked: the foundation being enlarged, the superstructure. 
admits of a proportionate extension; and thus, under such a system, 
the excess of Bank of England paper will produce its effect, not 
merely in the ratio of its own increase, but ma much higher pro- 
portion.”’ (Report, p. 28.) 

Now to say nothing of the inconsistencies on the face of 
these paragraphs, which first assert that an effectual check upon, 
country bank paper is preserved by its convertibility upon de- 
mand into Bank of England paper, and then add that an excess 
in this last, the only effect of which would be to push it for a 
time into circulation mm the place of country notes, would zn- 
crease the quantity of such notes ;—we have an objection still 
more fundamental to the whole theory. We are persuaded that 
within this realm of England no such republic of little districts, 
each governed by its own local prices, can possibly exist. Con- 
sidering the facility of communication and of transport between 
London and the rest of England, and between every county or 
district respectively; the London prices-current regularly con- 
veyed by the post in every direction; the publication in every 
district of provincial newspapers containing a detail of prices ; 
and the information which every great dealer can thus acquire 
of the price of articles within a circuit of fifty miles or more 
round the spot on which he transacts his business ; we think it 
quite clear that the competition among the sellers will prevent 
any superiority of nominal price from taking place between 
one district and another, or between each and the metropolis, 
A country banker therefore (at York for example) cannot issue 
more notes than the circulation of commodities at their 
average iy will employ within the range of his credit: 
nor can he raise: the nominal price of things at York, which if 
the sellers permitted, their, customers might purchase elsewhere. 
But he must confine his issues to the fair wants of his dis- 
trict, and prices will continue exactly as they were before. The 
same may be asserted as between any provincial town and the 
metropolis. Would it not on the face of it be considered as a . 
most absurd supposition, that corn or cattle, sugar or cotton, or 
any article not necessarily transmitted through London, should 
be sold at a higher price in Liverpool or Manchester than in that 
city? Nay, is it hot universally the case, that even the articles 
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transmitted through London to the provincial towns are usually 
sold in the latter at London prices, the expences of transport 
being compensated by other means, by the inferior rent of shops, 
&c. &c. Any supposed excess of currency in the metropolis 
cannot therefore produce its effect upon prices “ in a greater 
proportion than the ratio of its own increase,” and the utmost 
that can be said is, that if prices are so raised in London as to 
produce a corresponding rise in the country, more country bank 
notes will be necessary to circulate the commodities thus raised 
in price. But this is evidently a very different proposition from 
that advanced by the Committee, which is, not that the country 
notes will increase so as to circulate the existing quantity of com- 
modities at the price to which they may have been raised by other 
means, but that they are enabled by a superadded excess of their 
own still further to enhance the price of all articles. Whether 
or nio prices have been at al/ enhanced by the quantity of paper 
currency is a question we shall presently discuss. In the mean 
time, having removed the onws thrown by the Committee u 
the country banks, let us proceed to inquire what it is that really 
regulates the issue of their notes. If we mistake not, it will be 
found to be the actual demand of the district in which they are 
situated for a circulating medium. When that is satisfied, the 
issues of the banks are checked*. When the increase of agricul- 
tural or manufactured produce, of wages to be paid for labour in 
public or private improvements, demands an augmented circula- 
tion, the issues are of course increased in proportion. ‘These, 
and these only, are the regulating principles of the country 
bankers ; and how any of them are affected by the circumstance 
that the banker is bound to pay his notes on demand in Bank of 
England paper, or by a partial increase of such paper, does 
not so clearly appear. ‘The respectability of the mdividual 
bankers and the solidity of their paper are certamly promoted 
by the circumstance ; but the demand for curreney to carry on 
the various: operations of a country district would be precisely 
the same, whether the same species of demand in London induced 
the Bank of England to issue fourteen or twenty nullions of its 
notes, since it would depend entirely upon the capital and im- 
dustry of such district. Whatever satisfied the demand of these 
would clearly not be excess ; whatever went beyond this poiit 
would be returned upon the issuer ; and if he had a million of 
Bank of England notes in his drawer, he could not for that rea- 
son keep one more of his own notes in circulation. 

But it is in evidence that the country banker considers his 
security to rest on a sound basis, although he may have but a 


- 
* Because no man will pay 5 per cent. for useless money. 
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very small number of Bank of England notes in actual possession, 
provided he possess in London securities bearing interest, but 
convertible into currency at short notice, ¢o pay any sudden de- 
mand upon him. ‘These securities he of course increases In 
poreestien as the demand for currency in his district mduces 
im to extend his issues. If indeed Bank of England notes 
were so reduced in amount that they could not easily be pro- 
cured for these securities, the country banker must eventually 
contract his issues below the fair wants of his district, in order 
to save himself harmless upon any sudden alarm. But this 
would not be the correction of excess, but a very unfair and im- 
litic interference with the industry of the people. So far 
owever is it from being in general true, that an increase of Bank 
of England paper has the most remote tendency to produce a 
corresponding augmentation of country paper, that we need only 
refer to the quotation in a former part of this article, (taken 
from p. 82 of Mr. Bosanquet’s work, which we requested the 
reader to bear in mind for this occasion,) to be convinced that 
whenever an increase of the former takes place, it pushes some 
of the latter out of circulation, and a corresponding diminution 
in its amount ensues. And vice versd, it is the opinion, as we 
have before observed, of the bankers and merchants examined 
before the Bullion Committee, that if any material diminution 


_ were to take place in the amount of Bank of England notes, so 


far would those of the private bankers be from experiencing a 
similar reduction, that the vacuum would be immediately filled 
by a corresponding increase of them; so nicely proportioned is 
the natural supply of circulating medium to the demand. We 
will close this disquisition on country banks by a few remarks 
on their general tendency. 

We have frequently heard them accused of enhancing the 
price of agricultural produce by the accommodation they afford 
to farmers upon the credit of their stock in hand, thereby ena- 
bling-them to hold back the said stock from market in order to ad- 


_ yance its price. Now we consider this to be a prejudice. It is 


perfectly fair and just, and the well-understood interest of the 
public, that every propriétor should be permitted to make as 
much of his praeens as a fair contemplation of the demand and 
supply will enable him. If he attempt to make more, not the 
public but the speculator himself must suffer. This is peculiarly 
true of agricultural produce. That man must be very super- 
ficially acquainted with the corn laws of England, who believes 
that any farmer or set of farmers could raise the price of grain 
by combination or monopoly. And he must be still more super- 
ficially acquainted with the first principles by which markets are 
regulated, if he does not know, that a corn-grower holding back 
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his produce to enhance its price, when no actual scarcity exists, 
must ultimately be obliged to bring it to market at a reduced 
price ; and that holding it back, when there ts u real scarcity, is 
the greatest possible public benefit; because it tends to enforce 
ceconomy in the use of grain, and to make the general stock last 
the longer. And the public, instead of paying first a Aigh price, 
and afterwards a famine price, without the means of a constant 
supply, is furnished with a regular though scanty provision at a 
scarcity price. So closely on this great question of practical 
policy are public and individual interests united. 

Upon the whole it appears to us, considering what has been 
adduced on the subject of country banks, and adverting to the 
certainty that no respectable trader will pay 5 per cent. for capi- 
tal which he cannot profitably employ, that those imstitutions, 
when they are carried on by men of real capital, who will not of 
course put that capital to risk in desperate adventures, are ex- 
tremely beneficial both to individuals and to the state: that they 
assist in promoting improvements, which im a war such as we are 
now waging could be carried on by no other means. When they 
are opened by adventurers of little or no capital (and some such 
there are), who, from a knowledge that they have little to lose, 
will run all risks in hopes of making a fortune ; it is certain that 
they are very great public and private nuisances,—the causes of 
much individual distress and misery, and eventually of some 
danger to public credit. 

- It follows from this reasoning (if true) that some legislative 
provision should be forthwith made, to prevent men, with less 
than a certain secured capital of considerable amount, from open- 
ing private banks for the issue of notes, and perhaps, (when it 
can be legally done,) by allowing a greater number of persons to 
— their property in one partnership than can now do so 
by law. 3 

But the Bank charter, as at present constituted, will prevent 
partnerships in banking to a greater extent than is now allowed. 

The last alleged evil we shall at present notice is one that 
comes home to the feelings and comforts of a large proportion 
of the people, particularly in the middle ranks of society. 

It is asserted, that the excess and consequent depreciation of 
currency has so enhanced the price of all articles of necessity 
and convenience, that the mcome of many of the most useful 
classes in society has become inadequate to their wants; and that 
they are depressed in the scale for the purpose of exalting the 
merchant and the speculator, “ contrary to the strongest claim 
of justice, and the plainest dictates of public honour.” It 1s 
cai, “ that although the landed proprietor may nominally raise 
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his rents, in proportion to the depreciation im their value, at 
the expiration of his leases ; yet, during their continuance, his 
mcome is even more depreciated than that of the other classes ; 
inasmuch as the reserved rent is generally subject to repairs and 
other outgoings, the expence of which is of course increased in 
portion to the depreciation of the currency in which it is 
paid, while the nominal rent remains the same.” (Mr. H. 130.) 


‘* But it is upon that class of the community receiving a nominal 
income that the depreciation acts with the greatest severity. The 
ublic creditor, the annuitant, the clergyman, the physician, the 
east; the soldier, and the sailor,—all the civil officers of govern- 
ment; all persons receiving salaries only,—not only bear the in- 
creased burthens which the government is compelled to impose in 
consequence of the depreciation, but the remainder of their income 
no longer possesses the same power of procuring the necessaries and 
comforts of life.” (Mr. Blake, p. 108. 


We were a little astonished at finding included in this list the 
clergyman paid in tythes; the soldier and sailor, whose pay has 
been raised, and whose subsistence is afforded gratis, or at a 
stated price; the officers of government, whose salaries have 
been repeatedly raised to keep pace with the increase of prices ; 
the physician and the lawyer, whose practice, and its consequent 
remuneration, increase in quantity as the increase of currency 
may be supposed to diminish the quality. Neither are we quite 
satisfied of e expediency, that, among an active and industrious 
people continually increasing its capital, the annuitant and public 
creditor, the drones of the hive, should rather suffer in their cir- 
cumstances, (if some must suffer,) than that improvements and 
the accumulation of wealth and the interests of the rest of the 
people should be checked for their exclusive ease and con- 
venience. But putting these considerations out of the question, 
and fully admitting the fact that prices in general are much in- 
creased, let us see if there be not fair grounds for coneluding 
that the reference of this class of evils to a depreciated currency 
is mere declamation, and nothing more. 

Although it is impossible not to admit that an increase in the 
total amount of the currency of a country, without a correspond- 
ing increase in the commodities to be circulated, must raise the 
price of the latter ; yet by parity of reasoning it is equally clear, 
that a corresponding increase of both leaves things exactly in 
the same relative situation in which they were before. Now 
that the produce of our capital and industry has upon the whole 
increased fully in proportion to our currency we apprehend is 
established in the preceding pages by abundant proof. 

Besides, very sufficient causes offer themselves in great num- 
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ber by which to account for the rise of prices, without reference 
to an excess and depreciation of currency: and we think it the 
more necessary to state them, because the price of commodities 
has been gradually imcreasing for the last thirteen or fourteen 
years or longer; whereas the high price of bullion, the un- 
favourable exchange, and the great difference between the values 
of goid and paper currency, (the alleged causes of this in- 
crease,) have only existed within these last two years—years in 
which, if we are not mistaken, prices have been less enhanced 
than at any former time with the above-mentioned : 
First, it is well known that the quantity of capital and indus- 
try applied to the production of goods for exportation has very 
much increased within the last thirteen years. ‘The manufac- 
turers of these goods are so many fresh competitors in the market 
for the necessaries and comforts of life. But the objects of 
their labour form no part of the supply, none at least that is 
available in the market where they purchase their necessaries. — 
This additional demand, therefore, not being accompanied by a 
corresponding addition to the supply, must of course raise the 
price of all the objects of those purchases. The additional 
supply is indeed subsequently raised and brought to market by 
the rest of the community, but not until a previous rise of price 
has imdicated the demand for it. 

Again, the scarcities of corn which have obanuinill since 1797 
have tended much to raise the price of labour, and of every thing 
produced by labour; a proposition too self-evident te need other 
proof than a bare statement of the fact. 

Lastly, the increase of taxes laid on during. the present and 
preceding wars is sufficient of itself to account for a great pro- 
portion of the rise in all prices. ‘The gross revenue in 1793 was. 
about seventeen millions; in 1809 it was above seventy millions, 
an increase of more than four times the original amount. Now it 
is perfectly clear, that this sum is added to the aggregate price of 
all commodities purchased in the home market im Great Britam, 
(setting aside she trifling duties upon exports) except in as far as 
an increase has taken place in their production*. It would much 
exceed our limits, even if it were: possible, to enter to a.minute 
calculation of the increased quantity of goods bought for con- 
sumption in the home market of Great Brita; but we. may 
perhaps venture confidently. to affirm, that it is not four times.as 


* If we understand Mr. Bosanquet’s reasoping on. this subject (p.. 94.) we think 
it rather loose, as he appears to us to omit all consideration of the effect which an 
increase in the production ve commodities has on their relative price —- 
by taxation). 
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great as in the year 1793, nor even twice as great. It cannot, 
we think, be nearly twice as great. If it could, we should in 
proportion to our population have increased in real wealth with 
a mi altogether unexampled, besides sinking a capital of a 
th millions sterling in the war. Something like a fair 
comparison mizht probably be drawn by a reference to the in- 
creased amount of duties levied by the Excise, deducting all new 
impositions; but we know of none but the commissioners or 
clerks of the Excise Office who are competent to this task. It 
will, however, be sufficient for us to bear in our minds the num- 
ber of individual articles which have been additionally taxed, 
and must of course have risen proportionally in price; the in- 
direct effect which the taxation of these articles has in raising 
the price of others; the Property Tax, the increase in the Stamp 
Duties, and the numerous items of general taxation having no 
direct tendency to increase the quantity of commodities, although 
they must ultimately have fallen on the consumers in an increase 
of price; and we think it will be impossible to avoid admitting, 
that a great proportion of the rise in all prices (since 1793 at 
least) may fairly be ascribed to the increase of taxation. 

All these circumstances have been overlooked or omitted by 
Mr. H. and the Committee in the opinion they have given on 
this important subject; but they do nevertheless appear to us to 
form an additional combination of proof not easily rebutted, 
that the advanced prices complained of have not been caused by 
excess and depreciation of currency, but by very different cir- 
cumstances. 

The facts just stated respecting the increased amount of the 
taxes afford of themselves a sufficient reply to Mr. Huskisson’s 
observations on the alleged impossibility of paying them were 
the quantity of currency materially diminished. He asks (p. 
144.) “ Why could not the taxes be raised? How were they 
raised before the restriction?” We will endeavour to tell him 
why. Their amount before the restriction was less than one- 


_ half of their present amount, while that of the currency was 


within no great difference the same. A sum barely equal ¢o the 
whole currency of the country passed annually through the hands 
of government in the payment of taxes in 1797. Now the whole 
amount passes at least twice in the year through their hands. 
And as the produce of the taxes is increased or diminished by 
the greater or less rapidity with which commodities circulate, it 
follows that any diminution of the circulating medium must 
more than equally diminish the produce of the taxes, and this 
not “ ematiieliy” but really. It is singular that the proof brought 
by Mr. H. (p. 145, et seq.) that the real produce of the taxes 
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would not fall off is drawn from the admission, that ONLY the 
Assessed Taxes, the Stamps, and the Property Tax would be 


affected!!! These three items make up near half of the public. 
revenue. 


We now proceed, in conclusion, to fulfil our promise of laying 
before the reader a few remarks in confirmation of our opinion, 
that nothing but the necessity of the case can justify the pro- 
tracted existence of a currency consisting entirely (or nearly so) 
“of paper. 

Metin, what our experience of the stagnation of com- 
inerce in all former wars demonstrates, that in a state of harassing 
and expensive foreign hostility, no expedient but a paper currency 
could possibly bestow upon us the same facilities of internal in- 
' dustry and circulation, which we have now the happiness to 
enjoy; there are three considerations of more or less weight 
that deserve to be stated as tending to counterbalance this ad- 


vantage. 

1 it has been said that our reputation for unimpeached public 
credit among foreigners will soon sink very low, if they observe 
our prices continuing to rise, and our currency exclusively of 
paper. The effects which have universally followed the com- 
bination of these two circumstances on the continent, (where 
paper currency, by resting on the authority of the government 
and not on solid capital, is, strictly speaking, paper money,) 
will, it is said, produce this sensation, and its natural consequence, 
distrust in the permanence of our commercial and political in- 
tegrity. Without asserting that this objection is entirely without 
weight, we are, saveealen, not dis to attach to it any 
very great importance, at least at the present moment. Our 
paper currency being the representative of real commodities, and 
not forced into circulation by any edict of the state, is known to 
rest upon a more solid foundation than that of the continental 
states. - And so long as the property of a foreigner continues to 
enjoy, in point of fact, the same comparative degree of exclusive 
and perfect security, which is now the case in England, we are 
persuaded that no speculative fears will induce him to withdraw 
it from our protection. To make this objection valid, therefore, 
it is necessary to shew that public credit at home is liable to be 
endangered by an unrestrained progress in our present career; 
and here we are sorry to admit that we feel some apprehensions. 
We cannot shut our eyes. to the- force of the iontan ob- 
séfvations. 


2. It is stated (Mr. H. p. 151.) “ That the difficulties incideut 
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to the state of things i in 1797 were confined to a stagnation of 
sales, and to an interruption of credit in all the larger transac- 
tions of trade and of the community; but they were not felt in 
the exchange and distribution of commodities, in the common 
dealings by which the daily wants of the society are supplied. 
But what would be the result of any general interruption of 
confidence in paper currency at the present moment, when “ it 
is the foundation of every minute transaction in the interchange 
of common necessaries?” It would certainly create the greatest 
degree of confusion and distress, and probably the most terrible 
“ad fatal disorders. It is therefore very important to secure for 
the future the confidence that has hitherto prevailed; and the 
necessary absence of gold specie, as the standard to which the 
value of paper may be referred, seems to render extraordinary 
precaution the more necessary. The acknowledged integrity 
and moderation, and the fair imtentions of the parties issuing 
bank paper, however they may triumph for a time, although op- 
posite to their supposed interests, do not constitute (when we are 
contemplating a long period of time) a sufficiently secure basis 
for the prosperity, perhaps the existence, of the nation to rest 
upon. People will certainly feel this, nor will any conviction of 
past prudence and correct practice, or of the advantages that 
have accrued under their influence, be enough to controul the 
doubts and fears of a possible departure from those principles, 
where the power of such departure evidently exists. " Impressed 
with these ideas of security for the future, we do not hesitate to 
affirm, that it appears very inexpedient, that any set of men should 
possess uncontrouled the power of regulating at their discretion 
so Important a state concern as the amount of the circulati 
medium; admitting, as we do, that it is their clear well understood 
interest to keep it within due bounds. Much less should such 
individuals, as country bankers may be supposed to be, (without 
intending any disrepect to them im their vocation) have the power 
of issumg currency without a public acknowledgment of the 
security upon which at rests. 

~ §. There is another evil which has often struck our minds, as 
one of some moral and political magnitude, viz. the overgrown 
and still increasing size of the metropolis; one of the effects, we 
think, of the great facility given by paper currency to credit 
and circulation. When we see collected into one focus more 
than a tenth part of the population of the whole kingdom, a 
proportion full four times greater than that of any other metro- 
polis in Europe*, even Paris not containing the fortieth part of 


* We of course mean to include only the large states, whose solid prosperity is 
derived from the produce of an extensive territory. 
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the population of France ;—When we reflect ori the perséveratite 
with which a long course of neglect has suffered the religion of 
this immense thass to be corrupted, and its morals vitiated ;—on 
the facility which this pernianent existence of a affords to 
atiy designing defiiagogue of disturbing the public tranquillity by 
flattering its vices and pefverting its judgmetit ;—on the utidue it- 
fluence which is thts acquired for the heated and absurd opinions 
of the most ignorant and corrupted portion of the people, over 
the cooler atid more sober jtidgttietts of those wlio are further 
fethoved from thé vortex ;—wheh we reflect poli these and many 
othét considerations, which press upon the mind, but which ott 
already too much extetided lutiits will not permit us to enlarge 
upon, we cannot but deprecate most eartiestly the further growth 
of this capital ; partictilarly as we know that large 
tiohs ate projected beyond those which are ndw ohly in progress 
towatds completion. 

We ate aware, that in the advanted staté of society it whith we 
livé, & steat proportion of the people mitst reside in towhs ; and 
so far from fegatdim? this necessity as an evil, we dre convinced 
that it i8 an ordination of providence fot the wisest purposes. It 
is one of the éffects of the constant care exhibited by providence 
in apportioning; by the sporitaneous alteration in. the faite of a 
people, théeit powers of ittctease iff fiuttibers, to the 
powers which exist int their territory to supply them with food. 

é have fio doubt but that this gracious Care may bé found td 
exert itself it Various sliapes, in exact sy oar to the just wants 
of a people it every period of society, from the inhabitants of 
the South Seas, to the Christian who enjoys the blessings of Bri- 
tish civilization ; antl that it is a fanciful theory to suppose, that 
the intetvetition of vice, tilisery, or involimtary abstinence frotii 
trartiagé amoriz the lower orders, is necessary to keép down thé 
numbers of an industrious people to the level of its subsistence. 
We shall hope for an opportunity of entering into a detailed dis- 
éeussion of this subject in 4 futiire number. In the mean time we 
éarinot but express our wish that some pértion of the immense 
addition to the numbers in the metropolis could be diverted to 
the provincial towns, particularly as it appears déttionstrable, that 
the commeice and manufactures of some of them have 
in proportion to the overgrown increase of London. | r 

poti the whole, although we do not think that conclusive f2a- 

80s Cai be shewi against a furilier moderate increase of paper 
currency, yet we do not hesitnte to deelare an opimon that, dart 
the necessary ispetision of at the Bahk, an éffi- 
cient controul should be established by Parliament, both’ over the 
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Bank of England, and private bankers issuing notes*;—and that 
the amount of all their issues should be accurately ascertained from 
time to time, and laid before the public: so, that nothing uncer- 
tain or concealed may give ground for exaggerated statements, or 
unfounded calculations, on so delicate and important a subject +. 
It would then (as it ought) be open to fair discussion upon ascer- 
tained grounds, within what, if any, limits an extensive and ra- 
pidly increasing paper currency is desirable, even although it be 
the representative and the circulator of a corresponding increase of 
capital and commodities, of actual industry and labour. ‘That the 
increase of these effects is in itself desirable, there can be no doubt; 
but it is possible that doubts may be entertained whether certain 
limits do not exist, beyond which even these advantages, when 
supported by paper currency, may be more than counterbalanced 
by the attendant risk. ‘The farther those limits extend, while pa- 
per is of the nature of a legal tender, the greater will the difficulty 
be when the time arrives, to restore the great desideratum, viz. 
specie as the foundation of our currency; and the more frequently 
will it be necessary to bolster up public credit upon sudden emer- 
gencies exciting a run upon the issuers of paper. Moreover when 
we see the proportion which the increase of luxuries, and conve- 
niencies affording no solid or permanent benefit, already bears , to 
that of the agricultural or other permanent improvements, which 
will continue and be available to our real comfort and happiness 
even should paper currency cease to circulate,—we may be dis- 
posed still more to doubt the expediency of a further rapidly in- 
creasing ratio in the facilities afforded to an indefinite progress in 
the same career. 
We have now given our opinion upon the whole of this most 
important question, formed, as we solemnly declare, upon an un- 
biassed consideration of the several arguments advanced upon 


* We would also submit, whether justice and a fair analogy with the rest of 
our laws do not make it expedient to pass an Act, rendering such bankers, as 
shall convert to their own use securities deposited with them for safe custody or 
convenience, guilty of felony. 

+t We do not presume to give a positive opinion on the expediency of claim- 
ing for the public a participation in the profits arising from the substitution of 

per currency for specie. On the one hand it is clear, that when events aris- 
ing out of the state of public affairs have thrown immense profits, (made as it- 
were on the public account,) into the hands of private individuals, without an 
increased industry or capital on their part, the public may fairly demand a di- 
rect share in the profits. On the other hand it may be well doubted how far a 
large participation by the public would give it so great an interest in the conti- 
nuance of paper currency, as to produce a danger that it would in the end become 
paper money issued on tke authority of the state. a 
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both sides. If we have been hasty, or misinformed on any point, 
we shall be unfeignedly thankful to those who will point out our 
error, and future publications on the subject will, no doubt, give 
us an opportunity of revising and correcting them. We are sorry, 
for our readers’ sake, that we have not been able to compress this 
article into a compass that would have created a smaller de- 
mand upon their patience. But we will venture to predict, that 
the more the subject is discussed with a view to practice, the 
more generally will some such opinions as we have advanced be 
received and acted upon. ry 
Since this article has been prepared for the press, a pamphlet 
by Mr. Ricardo, which he entitles a “‘ Reply” to Mr. Bosanquet’s 
Practical Observations, has been put into our hands. If it had 
been published sooner, we should of course have given our opi- 
nion upon the degree of force which we think due to those parts 
which bear upon the particular points we have treated as essential 
to our argument. All we can do now, however, is to express 
our firm conviction that the results which we have ventured to 
draw from the whole discussion are inno degree weakened by Mr: 
Ricardo’s work. It is possible that on some intricate points re- 
lating to the foreign exchange Mr. Ricardo may be right. We 
believe those points are very imperfectly understood even by e 
rienced merchants; and Mr. Bosanquet will no doubt make his 
observations upon them. But upon the main questions relating 
to the depreciation of our currency, the issues of bank paper, the 
balance of payments, excessive circulation, and the export of bul- 
lion, we think Mr. Ricardo’s “ Reply” extremely unsatisfactory: 
and should the question not be set at rest before our next number, 
we shall perhaps state the grounds of that opinion. 3 
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Art. Ul. The Speech of John Leach, Esq. M.P. in the 
Committee of the whole House, upon the State of the Nation, 
on Monday Dec. 31, 1810, upon the Question of Limitations 
to the Royal Authority in the Hands of the Regent.—Ridge- 
way, 1811. 


The Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, in the House 
of Commons, Jan. 16, 1789, on the proposed Regency Bill. 


H IGHLY interesting and important as is the subject of the above- 
mentioned publications, it may be thought extraordinary that it 
should have occasioned so little employment for the press. The 
fact however is, that there are few persons within the com 
of whose talents and knowledge the materials for a suitable dis- 
cussion of it are to be found. Statute law is silent upon it: 
there is, as Mr. Leach observes, no text writer by whom it has 
been treated, and the authority of the precedents which have 
been applied to it is too indecisive to be satisfactory ; masmuch 
as those of different periods are by no means consistent with 
each other, and those upon which the chief stress appears to be 
laid occurred at times, and under circumstances, which materially 
reduce the weight and influence to which they would otherwise 
be entitled. But with reference to one side-of the question — 
there is no cause for regret. An exposition of the principles 
upon which the proceedings of parliament were founded in 
1788-9, and a defence of the measure then in agitation, were 
submitted, in the speech before us, to the House of Commons, 
and afterwards to the public, by Mr. Grenville, (now Lord 
Grenville,) with a perspicuity and a force of reasoning which we 
believe were never surpassed. ‘This masterly composition em- 
braces the whole of the subject; and we venture to affirm, that 
a more useful record of sentiments delivered in parliament was 
never presented to the public. We should have thought, that 
the doctrines it lays down and the arguments by which they are 
established would have carried conviction to every mind; but 
we cannot suppress our astonishment on finding that they ap- 
, from recent circumstances, to have lost a part of their in- 
becees on that of the noble lord himself, 

The ground taken by Mr. Leach in December last, on the 
other side of the question, was far more circumscribed: his 
speech was, however, strictly applied to the question immediately 
before the House of Commons. It consists of a clear and 
logical argument ; the purpose of which is, to disprove the right 
and the expediency of imposing limitations on the royal autho- 
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rity in the hands of the Regent. To some of the leading pas- 
sages in this speech we shall hereafter have occasion to refer. 

The most striking instances of the resourees possessed by the 
free constitution of this country for meeting extraordinary exi- 
gencies are to be found at the periods of the Restoration, the 
Revolution, and of his Majesty’s indisposition in the year 1788-9, 
and on the present melancholy occasion. In each instance the 
agency of an efficient and legitimate authority has been called 

orth. 

To this authority a monstrous claim of right, justly described. 
by Mr. Pitt as treason to the constitution, was indeed opposed 
in the year 1788; but it was instantly crushed by the weight of 
that incontestable principle so justly stated by Mr. Grenville, 
“that no right can be claimed or exercised as against the 

ople, except those only which have been given by positive 

aws appearing on the face of our statute book, or proved by 
immemorial and uninterrupted usage ; and that whatever power 
or authority has not been so conferred still resides with the peo- 
ple, to be exercised by them through the channel of their lawful, 
full, and free representatives.” 

The rights of the people and the authority of parliament were 
accordingly recognized and acted upon at that memorable period ; 
and we then saw, as we have recently seen, the constitution of 
this country deriving additional strength and security from the 
opportunity of asserting and applying principles, on which its 
freedom and stability must essentially depend. 

With respect to the mode of exercising the right and of dis- 
charging the duty which thus devolved upon the two houses of 
parliament, we confess that the first bias of our minds was tor 
wards a summary proceeding by address to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales; but a very little reflection convinced us 
of our error. Such a proceeding, if directed to the object of 
appointing a Regent for the purpose of opening parliament, 
would not have obviated the objections made to that which was 
actually adopted: an additional step would indeed have been in- 
terposed, and, as we hymbly conceive, most unnecessarily and 
improperly: but the indispensable act of affixing the great seal 
in the King’s name to the commission would still have been per- 
formed by the same authority, viz. that of the two Houses of 
Parliament. | 

Some persons were, however, of opinion, that in the address 
to the Prince, his royal highness should be solicited to assume 
the office of Regent, not merely to open parliament, but for the 
purpose of exercising at once other functions of royalty, We 
venture to ask what other functions of royalty? Cauld it be im- 
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tended thus to transfer all the prerogatives of the crown? If 
not, which were to be granted, and which withheld? If all were 
to be granted, where would have been that security for the care 
of his majesty’s sacred person during his indisposition, and for 
the resumption of his royal authority upon his recovery, which 
the two houses were bound to provide? If, on the other hand, 
some of the prerogatives were to be withheld, how could the 
reservations have been so described and detailed in an address, 
as to afford a certainty of their being constantly and strictly ob- 
served? The parliament which had agreed to the address might 
be dissolved: new circumstances might furnish occasional pre- 
tences for deviation to the advisers of the regent: we say the 
advisers of the regent, because the personal character of his 
royal highness ought not to be brought into this view of the 
subject: though we desire to be understood as entertaining towards 
that illustrious personage all the reverence that is so peculiarly 
due, not only to his high station, but to his princely qualities and 
virtues. But we have dwelt too long on the consequences to 
be apprehended from such a proceeding; as we presume to deny 
the right or the power, (whilst there is a monarch upon the 
throne,) of constituting by an address of the two houses such an 
authority as that in question. 

The step to be taken in 1788-9, and on the more recent oc- 
casion, was not to restore nor to elect a King, but to supply a 
defect in the moral capacity of the sovereign, whose claims upon 
our allegiance were in no degree impaired by the calamity with 
which he was afflicted. It has, therefore, been contended, and, 
as we conceive, unanswerably, that such a defect could be sup- 
plied in no other mode than by bill, to which the royal assent 
must be given before it could possess the authority of law; and, 
as Mr. Grenville has observed, “ the signification of the royal 
assent by the great seal, being that organ through which the 
authority of the crown speaks mn the most solemn and authentic 
manner, is nota point of form only, but follows as a necessary 
consequence from some of the most important principles of the 
constitution, which could not be neglected without great and 
manifest danger.” | 
~ On the question of the right of suspendine the exercise of 
some of the royal functions, Mr. Leach displays considerable 
knowledge and ingenuity; but we confess that the weight of ar- 

ment appears to us to be decidedly with Mr. Grenville. The 

atter confidently affirms the right: the former no less confidently 
denies it. Mr. Grenville takes his stand upon the principle 
maintained and declared by the two houses in their joint resolu- 
tions—“ That their right to act im this instance in a legislative 
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capacity being created by the necessity of the case alone, was 
also limited by that necessity.” This principle is admitted by 
Mr. Leach, though he gives it a different, a dextrous, but, as we 
presume to think, not a just application. “ The defect,” he 
observes, “ is in the moral capacity of the King; in the will to 
do acts requiring personal interference. This will then is to be 
supplied; some representative of the royal will is to be appoint- 
ed to act for the King, and in his name, in matters requiring his 
personal interference. This is the extent of the necessity; and 
that royal will once supplied in the person of the prince as regent, 
the defect is cured and the monarchy entire. ‘The right created 
by necessity is limited by necessity, and here ends the right and 
duty of the two houses.” 
He also cites and argues upon the few precedents to’ be found 
in our history, and concludes his observations upon them with 
these words. “I presume to say that this right is not found in 
the common law of parliament; is supported by no authority ; 
and is repelled by all such authority as there is upon the subject: 
and whatever objection may be made to the times and circum- 
stances in which particular precedents occurred, yet the general 
conclusion is, that in no times, nor under any circumstances, have 
the two houses of parliament ever assumed the right now 
claimed.” 

~ Mr. Grenville, on the contrary, asserts, that “ the principle of 
limiting the power of a regency, with a view to the future se- 
curity of the sovereign, has been felt and acted upon in every 
case which has hitherto occurred, and is almost coeval with the 
constitution of the monarchy itself. ‘The mode of restriction 
has, indeed, been usually different from that which is now pro- 
posed. The whole powers of the Crown have for the most part 
been called into action, though I believe it might be shewn that’ 
this has not always been the case; but they have not been given 
to any one subject.” 

It 1s, indeed, admitted by Mr. Leach, that m no instance have 
the two houses given to a sole regent the whole fh authority. 
The option must therefore be between a Regent limited in 
extent of his authority, or controuled in the exercise of it. For, 
as has been observed by Mr. Grenville, “it cannot be a just 
conclusion to say, that because our ancestors committed the 
whole authority of a king into the hands of a regent, controuled 
and fettered by a fixed and permanent council, it is proper for us 
to delegate the same power to a single person, unrestrained b 
any similar check.” We, however, concur entirely in the opi- 
nion, that it is far more agreeable to the true spirit of the British 
constitution, that “ whatever degree of political authority is fit 
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under any given cireumstances to be exercised for the purposes. 
Of executive government, should be exercised by a single person; 
and that wherever any just ground of danger is found to exist, it 
should be guarded against (if possible) by limiting the extent of 
the power so exercised, rather than by dividing amongst many 
what cannot with propriety be entrusted to one.” 

On the ground of expediency Mr. Leach asks, “ ‘To what 
end are dignities and prerogatives given to the crown ?eIs it as 
a general proposition expedient, that whenever the personal 
exercise of the royal authority is for a time to be placed in 
other hands, some of its functions and prerogatives should be 
suspended ? that in the hands of a Regent the public should lose 
the benefit of some means of good government, which in the 
hands of a king must be intended to be necessary for the public 
service?” ‘These questions we would answer in the language of - 
Mr. Grenyille, “ It is by no means a just conclusion, either 
from the theory or practice of the British constitution, or from 
any general principles of government, that the same powers. 
whick may be entrusted with propriety to the permanent autho- 
rity of a king are equally fit to be committed to those hands 
which are to exercise the temporary and delegated functions of a 
Regent. ‘The provisions which respect the prerogatives of the 
crown in this country are adapted to the ordinary course of an 
established government, and are calculated for a long continu- 
ance. But in the establishment of a regency. the case is directly. 
the reverse. We are to look, not to the general exigencies of 
government, but to those occasions which may probably arise 
during the period, for which the system so provided is intended 
to continue: and as for this reason there may frequently be 
much less ground to justify the grant of particular powers, so, 
on the other hand, there will almost always in such a case be 
infinitely more temptation to abuse them.” 

On the slight degree of importance which Mr. Leach appears 
to attach to the possible abuse by a regent of the prerogative 
of creating peers, we would remark, in the words of Mr. Gren-. 
ville, “ that of all the powers of the crown this is the most 
liable to be abused under a delegated and temporary govern- 
ment; and it is also that, from the abuse of which the most 
injurious consequences would arise to the permanent interest 

the sovereign.” 

For our own parts we have not a shadow of doubt of the right 
of parliament to restrain the temporary authority of the Regent 
in such manner as a due regard to the permanent authority of the 
sovereign may be thought to require; and we fairly acknow- 
ledge, that though we think it far preferable that the powers 
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of aregent should be limited by parliament, than that he should 
be liable to be controuled in the exercise of them by a council, 
we should deem the latter less exceptionable, (under such cir+ 
cumstances as those of the year 1789 and of the present time,) 
than the establishment of a regency i: the hands of a single per- 
son, without any restriction or limitation whatever. 

The question of the household is one of extreme delicacy, and. 
doubtless one of no inconsiderable difficulty; but we cannot 
avoid thinking, that a somewhat eraggerateet view has been taken 
of the splendour and dignity, as well as of the power and the 
patronage, which ought to belong to a regent during the period 
when the incapacity of the sovereign is considered as temporary, 
and likely to be of short duration. The same considerations 
which render it unfit that the care of the royal person should be 
given to a regent appear to make it also improper that he 
should possess the patronage of the household, Both should 
unquestionably be under the same superintendance and direction. 
But any proposition to reduce the King’s establishment at such 
a moment would, surely, as Mr. Grenville observes, be repug- 
nant ta the feelings of a generous people, and “ If we look to 
that happy period to which our wishes and our hopes are turned, 
what a picture myst then present itself! Let us, if we can, 
imagine what must be Azs feelings in such a moment as that, 
when he is told that his parliament has availed itself with eagers 
ners and avidity even of the shortest waterval, to. new model the 
offices attendant on his person, and by a miserable ceconomy to 
degrade their sovereign from those cireumstances of splendour 
which belong to the rank i, which he was bora, and to the station 
which he still og¢cupies ?” | 

If these sentiments were just twenty years ago, are they less 
so at this time? Have the events of that interval taught ys that 
it is decent or wise to place our Sovereign in the shade? or can 
they have weakened his claims upon the respect, affection, and 
gratitude of his people ?: 

We now take our leave of this most interesting subject. The 
substance of the argument is, we are fully aware, pot vive by 
the comprehensive and powerful speech to which our attention 
has been particularly directed. Should we however succeed in 
conveying to, or confirming in any minds the feelings and 
opinions with which our owa are deeply impressed, our wishes 
will be gratified and our expectations surpassed. But if we | 
should even be so fortunate as to excite a stronger and more 
general sense than was before entertained of the importance of 
the subject itself, and induce those who may notice this article, 


and who were before unacquainted with the speech of Mx. Grane 
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ville, to read, reflect upon, and digest it, we shall have con- 
tributed to the diffusion of sound constitutional principles, and 
shall have accomplished our object and attained our reward. 


Art. IV. Voyage de Decouvertes aux Terres Australes, executé 
par ordre de sa Majesté VEEmpereur et Ror, sur les Corvettes 
le Geographe, le Naturaliste, et la Goélette le Casuarina, pen- 

dant les Années 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, e¢ 1804. Pudlié par © 

Decrét Impertal sous le Ministére de M. de Champagny, et 
redigé par M. F. Péron, Naturaliste, &c. &c. ‘Tome I. 
Paris, 1807. 


Lx June 1800, several months before Mr. Pitt resigned the si- 
tuation of prime minister to Mr. Addington, and when Lord 
Spencer was at the head of the Admiralty, passports were granted 
at the request of the French government to “le Geographe” of 30 
guns, and “le Naturaliste,” two strong gabarres (a large kind of 
transport) which that government had appointed for a voyage of 
discovery to the coasts of Australia. The nature of these pass- 
ports was to place Captains Baudin and Hamelin, the two com- 
manders, with their vessels and crews, in safety from all hostile 
attack, and to entitle them to a favourable reception and neces- 
sary accommodation at any of the British establishments where 
they might have occasion to put in. This permission has been 
much found fault with, and our * good natured minister has been 
not a little ridiculed for omitting to inquire further into Captain 
Baudin’s (the commodore’s) instructions before the general pass- 
ports were granted. 

Now, to say nothing of the absurdity of supposing, that any 
inquiry on the part of the Admiralty would have induced the 
French to disclose such instructions as might interfere with the 
indulgence they requested; we confess our opinion to be, that 
Mr. Pitt atd "Lord Spencer, (although we never heard that they 
were ministers remarkable for good nature towards the French,) 


* See Quarterly Review, No.7. p. 42. where a strange mistake is made in sup- 
posing that Mr. Addington was minister in June, 1800. We beg pardon for notic- 
ing this mistake so pointedly, which we certainly should not have done, were it not 
that we are a little shocked at the use that is attempted to be made of it. It must, 
however, be observed, that the mistake is briefly noticed in the following number 
under the head errata, where it is stated, that the word (after) was intended to be 
written (before) as it stands in the first line of this article. The review, therefore, 
had it in contemplation to charge Mr. Pitt and Lord Spencer with all the blame 
and the good nature imputed to the act in question. 
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acted on this occasion with that liberality and due regard to the 
mterests of science which are becoming in the government of a 
great and enlightened nation. And we have good reason to be- 
five that they so acted, (not without inquiry as 1s alleged) but 
upon a due consideration of the French commodore’s iustruc- 
tions, which were submitted to them, such as they are detailed in 
the work before us, and such as the French commanders in fact 


adhered to, as strictly as the nature of the chances to which they 


were exposed would admit. We will presently state the grounds 
of this opinion. In the mean time it may be observed, that if the 
French governinent has made a villanous use of this liberality, 
or an ungrateful return for it, there may be good cause for re- 
fusing a similar indulgence in future. But we think the following 
reasons conclusive as to the claim they had upon us for compliance 
in the present instance; and we feel peculiar pleasure in laying 
the detail before our readers. 

Compared with the conduct of the present French govern- 
ment towards Captain Flinders, which we shall afterwards ex- 
pose, it exhibits a striking contrast of the public honour and hu- 
manity of the old and regular government of France, (and even 
of the small portion of those virtues which yet remained in the 
national councils under the corrupting influence of the Conven- 
tion,) with the studied dereliction of principle, and absolute dis- 
regard of all the duties of honour, justice, and humanity, in 
which the modern dynasty affects to glory. (See Buonaparté’s 
reasoning with the Spanish deputies at Bayonne.) 

fn the year 1779, upon the breaking out of the war between 
France and England, we are informed by the Marquis de Con- 
dorcet, that the liberal and enlightened mind of M. ‘Turgot per- 
ceived how honourable it would be for the French nation, that 
the vessel of Captain Cook, then about to return to Europe 
from his third voyage, should be treated with respect at sea. 
“ He composed a memorial, in which he proves that honour, 
reason, and even interest, dictated this act of respect: for hu- 
manity; and it was in consequence of this memorial, the author 
of which was unknown durimg his life, that the following circu- 
lar letter was written by M. Sartine, secretary of the marine in 
France, and sent to all commanders of French ships.” ‘The 
rescript was dated on the 19th of March, 1779, and ran thus.— 
“ Captain Cook, who sailed from Plymouth in July, 1776, on 
board the Resolution, in company with the Discovery, Captain 
Clerke, in order to make researches on the coasts, islands, and 
seas of Japan and California, being on the point of returning to 
iZurepe, and such discoveries being of general utility to all na- 
tions; it ts the king’s pleasure that Captain Cook shall be treated 
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as a commande; of a neutral and allied power, and that all cap- 
tains of armed vessels, &c. who may meet that famous navigator 
shall make him acquainted with the king’s orders on this behalf; 
but at the same time let him know, that on his part he must 
refrain from all hostilities,” 

It is said, indeed, that this idea of M. Turgot’s originated with 
Dr. Franklin, then American minister at Paris, who issued a 
similar order to the ships of his nation, dated at Passy, near 
Paris, ten days before that of M. Sartine. But whether this be 
so or not, we apprehend that the fact itself, which is indisput- 
able, established an undeniable claim upon the liberality of the 
British government to grant, at least, a return of similar mdul- 
gence to two French ships. 

Again, a note in p. 378 of the voyage before us records an- 
other debt of this kind, under which the French government had 
placed us. It runs thus, “ Even in a time when every principle 
of honour and justice was forgotten or overlooked in France, 
the National Convention decreed that the vessels of Vancouver 
should he respected, and that every assistance of which they 
might stand in need should be liberally afforded to them.” ‘This 
fact is also confirmed by the testimony of Vancouver himself, 
who mentions it in his able and scientific work, towards the end, 
as we think, of the third volume. 

But even were these facts not upon record, we apprehend that 
it would have been a paltry and contracted policy, alt 
worthy of a great on enlightened nation like Great Britain, to 


he so far influenced by a dread of the naval and colonial rivality _ 


of France, as to preclude her from entering the lists of fair com- 
petition in making discoveries for the benefit of mankind. Surely 
the policy and morality of nations had not suffered so complete 
a revolution in the twenty years preceding 1800, that what it 
was generous, honourable, manly, and politic, for France to do 
in 1779, should be dupery, imbecility, and impolicy, when per- 
formed by England in 1800. Nor were Mr, Pitt and Lord 
Spencer very worthy of reproach in not supposing, without proof, 
that the first consul in this last year would surpass even the Na- 
tional Convention of 1794 in disregard of public principle. 

For our own parts, we should sincerely rejoice that the atten- 
tion of France was turned to these distant objects, being con- 
vinced that they are so many guarantees for her good behaviour 
during peace, and so much subtracted from her exclusive atten- 
tion to Continental politics. But we fear that the tyrant of Eu- 
rope has no such views at present: nor should we be much 
afraid of his success if he had. We have reason, indeed, to be- 
heve that the south coast of Australia is not so dangerous as 
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French exaggeration represents it; neither the Western Port nor 
what they pretend to call Port Champagny offering any particular 
danger to approaching navigators. But great obstacles to a suc- 
cessful colonization of either of these places are to be found in 
the soil of the surrofnding countries, the general sterility of 
which could only be compensated by such a commerce as it 
would take ages to establish in those remote regions. 

‘The insinuation that the Western Harbour at the extremity of 
Bass’s Straits is the spot fixed on by the French government 
“for the establishment cf an Australian Pondicherry” appears 
evidently hyperbolical ; because even M. Péron, ready as he is 
to lay claim to other men’s discoveries, plainly acknowledges 
this to belong to England; and although he admits its advan- 
tages, he does not even pretend to more on behalf of the French 
expedition than their having’ verified former discoveries and 
corrected a few errors. Moreover it appears in p. 326, that 
M. Péron, (who, whatever the views of his government might be, 
of course had fis eye directed to a French settlement on what 
he is pleased to term his new/y discovered coast,) points out the 
port he denominates “ Champagny,” in the gulf he calls “ Bona- 
parte,” and which he claims as a French discovery, as the most 
favoured spot of the Jerre Napoleon. An excellent port and fine 
anchorage, surrounded by land of a moderate elevation, fertile, 
well wooded, and (what is uncommon on these coasts) plentifully 
supplied with fresh water, render it (as he says, but not with per- 
fect accuracy,) “a place of the highest importance, and one of 
which it may be affirmed without fear of contradiction, that of 
all the points of this coast, it 2s the most eltgible for the settlement 
of an European colony.” p. 326. 

It is necessary here to observe, that this gulf and port is some 
degrees west of the Great Western Harbour, and unquestionably 


~ within the line of Captain Flinders’s discoveries ; consequently 


that the French have no sort of claim to it on the score of 
priority of investigation. ‘Thus much for the policy of the per- 


, Inission granted to the two ships. 


That Mr. Pitt and Lord Spencer did not grant it without in- 
quiry as to their destination appears from the following cireum- 
stances. We know from good sources of information, that the 
plan of Captain Flinders’s voyage was laid and the Investigator 
commissioned a month before those ministers went out of ollice, 
and had not the delay of Captain Flinders’s passport, and perhaps 
of some other circumstances, kept him m England, he was ready 
to sail and would have sailed m March or April 1801; and in all 
probability would have completed the investigation of the whole 
unvisited part of the south coast of Australia before the French 
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had seen any part of it. It is moreover upon record, that iit 
July 1801, when Mr. Addington was read/y first lord of the 
treasury, and Lord St. Vincent at the head of the admiralty, and 
as soon as the necessary arrangements upon taking possession of 
the government would afford time for completing the prepara- 
tions already begun, these last-mentioned ministers were good- 
natured enough actually to dispatch Captain Flinders in the Inves- 
tigator sloop of war, (as M. Péron states,) “ pour rivaliser avce 
nous.” An object which that excellent and active commander 
so effectually fulfilled, that before the French expedition entered 
upon its career of real discovery, the English had forestalled it 
in 840 out of 900 leagues of coast which it proposed to investi- 
gate. We cannot help observing, however, that the pretension 
that Captain Flinders was sent out to rzval the French expedi- 
tion is a characteristic and ridiculous trait enough of national va- 
nity. Our readers need not to be Informed, that no English navi- 
gator will be likely to take a French one for his model, or be 
content with doing no more than they have hitherto done. 

With respect to the real orzgin of this French expedition, we 
think it quite clear that it is to be ascribed to the overweening 
national vanity of the philosophers composing the Imperial 
Institute of France, at whose exclusive suggestion it was under- 
taken; and that a superabundant motive is to be found in the 
first paragraphs of the work before us. It is there observed, 
“ that since scientific discoveries have been justly considered as 
conferring the principal TITLE to the glory and prosperity of a 
people,” (rather an odd phrase certamly,) “ a generous rivality 
has existed in this career among the enlightened nations of 
Europe.” That the English sgavans, by the successive labours 
of Banks, Solander, Sparman, the two Fosters, Anderson, Col- 
lins, &c. were about to bear away the palm of glory; therefore 
the national honour of France, and the progress it had made in 
the sciences, imperiously called for an expedition of discovery to 
the countries of Australia. And the French Institute thought 
it their bounden duty to propose the object to their govern- 
ment. 

If any thing in addition to this clear exposition of the views 
of the Institute were necessary to’ prove what was, the chief 
object of the voyage, we think that the following plan, traced 
out by the French government to the navigators, will amply 
supply it. Nor do we suppose it possible that our mimistry, 
(if this plan was submitted to it, as we have no doubt it was,) 
could have hesitated to grant its licence and protection to 
the ships, under the circumstances of previous obligation just 
stated. 
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«* According to this plan, we were to have touched at the Isle of 
France, there to have taken a third vessel smaller than our own. We 
were then ordered to proceed towards the southern extremity of 
Diemen’s land, to double the South Cape, and visit d’Entrecasteaux’s 
channel in all its parts. We were to explore and ascend as far as 

ossible all the rivers in this part of Diemen’s land, to reconnoitre 
all the eastern coast of this great island, to penetrate into Bass’s 
straights, through those of Banks, and fix with precision the places 
for entrance and departure in the first of these straights. We were 
then instructed to complete the examination of the Hunter isles ; and 
making the south-east coast of New Holland, to proceed along it to 
the point where the admiral d’Entrecasteaux had stopped; to pene- 
trate behind the isles of St. Peter and St. Francis, and examine that 
portion of the continent which is concealed by them; where was 
supposed to exist a straight, which from this point would communi- 
cate with the head of the great gulf of Carpentaria, and which, con- 
sequently, would have been found to divide New Holland into two 
large islands nearly equal. 

‘‘ This part of our business being terminated, we were to have re- 
connoitred the cape Leuwin, and the portion of unknown coast to- 
wards the north of that point, verifying the principal positions of the 
land of Leuwin, as well as those of Edels and Endracht, which had 
been but imperfectly examined by the oldest navigators, and the 
geography of which was consequently liable to all the imperfections 
belonging to the methods and instruments of their time. We were 
next to have ascended the river of Swans as far as it should be practi- 
cable; to lay down an accurate chart of the isle Rottnest and the coast 
in its vicinity ; to visit the formidable Abrolhos, so fatal to Pelsar; to 
complete the ae of the great bay of Sharks; to verify vari- 
ous stations on De Witt’s land and along the rest of the north-west 
coast, particularly about the entrance of King William’s river, and 
the islands of Rosemary, &c. At length we were to terminate this 
long first campaign at the north-west cape of New Holland. From 
this point making sail for the Moluccas, we were to have wintered at 
Timor or Amboyna. The following year we were to have proceed- 
ed from one or the other of these islands, and passing to the north 
of Ceram, we were ordered to make the south-west coast of New 
Guinea, to investigate it as far as. the point at which Cook had stop- 
ped, behind which there was supposed to be a straight, dividing New 
Guinea into several islands; then returning roa. the Endeavour 
straights, we were to have made the eastern point of the great gulf of 
Carpentaria, to have entered it, and reconnoitred its principal sta- 
tions, to have fixed the position of the several islands which are mark- 
ed upon the old maps, and visited the mouths of that number of sup- 
posed rivers which overcharge the ancient plans of this gulf, into 
which no navigator had penetrated for so long atime. Then coast- 
ing along Arnheim’s land and North Diemen’s land, we were to have 
finished this second campaign at the same north-west cape where the 
first would have beenended, Then traversing the Indian ocean, and 
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fixing the yet uncertain longitude of the Trial rocks, we had orders 
to touch a second time at the Isle of France; from thence in our 
passage back to Europe, calculated for the spring of 1803, the in- 
vestigation of a portion of the eastern coast of Africa, upon which 
there yet remained some geographical uncertainties, would have 
usefully terminated the course of our extensive labours.” 


The result of the whole expedition was expected to be, “the 


examination of above five thousand leagues of coast, either 


wholly unknown, or very imperfectly explored before,” coasts 
so inhospitable, that the destruction or imminent danger of all 
preceding navigators held out a dreadful warning to the present 
adventurers. ‘The history of the dangers we incurred (says 
M. Péron) will best shew the whole extent of the difficulties we 
had to encounter, and the loss of Captain Flinders’s two ships*, 
sent out by the English government to emulate our proceedings, 
furnish but too deplorable a proof of them. Nevertheless the 
geographical portion of our id is not the less interesting, 
and doubtless it will be easy for me to prove, by the detail of 
our operations in this department, how honourable they are for 
the French marine.” (P. 8.) 

The singular modesty of this avowal makes us feel the less 
regret at the necessity which our sense of impartiality will lay 
us under completely to destroy the foundation of all this vain 
boasting, and to show from the indisputable authority of facts, 
that the only original researches made in this voyage, of which 
any Aonourable mention can be made, are contined to about 
sixty leagues of coast, instead of five thousand; and that very 
dishonourable measures indeed were had recourse to, in order to 
procure a colourable title to a more extended fultilment of these 
magnificent promises, 

In using this strong language, we beg leave to make an ex- 
ception in favour of M. Péron personally. We understand 
that he zs now no more; but those who knew him in his life- 
time thought well of him; and allowance made for a large share 
of French vanity,—believed him to be an amiable man,—and 
had a good opinion of his talents, and his zeal for the progress of 
science. We are persuaded, therefore, that in the anjusti- 
fiable encroachments made upon Captain Flinders’s discove- 
ries, the tyranuizing influence of the French government had 
the principal, if not the whole share. On these accounts 
we beg to be understood, (as well in the preceding observa- 


* The truth is (as will appear in a subsequent part of this article), that Captain 
Flinders lost no ship. The Investigatcr was condemned and left at Port Jackson, 
and he was returning a passenger in the Porpoise, when she and the Cato, a mer- 
chant ship accompanying her, were lost. 
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tions, as in ahy other inculpatory remarks which we may 
think it our duty to make,) not to impute the whole blame to 
M. Péron personally, but to apply the great odium to his go- 
vernment, where we believe it to be abundantly merited. 

We shall now proceed to notice the voyage itself, as detailed 
in the work before us; and in order that our attention may not 
be often withdrawn in the sequel from the geographical and de- 
scriptive parts, we shall previously notice some of the results 
in the department of natural history, or, as that learned body 
the Imperial Institute are pleased to express themselves, “ the 
objects of zoology and anthropology.” 

The ‘report made to the emperor by the Institute, imme- 
diately upon the return of M. Péron to France, states, that 
Messieurs Péron and Le Sueur had collected and arranged more 
than 100,000 specimens of large and small animals: and as Cook 
only furnished 250, and Carteret, Wallis, Furneaux, Meares, 
and Vancouver, collectively not so many, 7 follows (“il en re- 
sulte”) that Messrs. Péron and Le Sueur have done more than 
all the modern navigators put together. ‘These only attended to 
one or two favourite classes, whereas the /’rench naturalists at- 
tended to ALL, and “ sous ce rapport de generalité,” no work is 
to be compared with theirs. 

Now we really must admit that “sous le rapport de gene- 
ralité” M. Péron has far outstripped all competitors, if his pre- 
cious “ensemble de grands caracteres” contain, ds it is stated, 
besides 100,000 original observations and specimens in natural 
history, “ researches into the temperature of the sea at various 
depths, the petrifactions of the sea, the physical strength of 
savages ascertained by a new instrument, the dynanometer, the 
phosphorescence of the sea, the dysentery of hot countries, the 
use of the betel, the peculiar formation of the Hottentot wo- 
men,” (we do not. hear that he imported a Hottentot Venus) 
‘aud lastly, upon the health of persons navigating the ocean:” 
on which point he was so successful, that of twenty-three phi- 
losophers exported from France on board these ships, three only 
returned * safe to their native country. But so far as the truth of 
the pompous boast of new and improved arrangement, of accu- 
rate and scientific description, is to be estimated from this first 
volume, we feel bound to express an opinion, that the praise of 
being comprehensive has been sought very much at the expence 
of those more important qualities. In truth, with the exception 
of the fanciful instrument the dynamometer, for ascertaining the 


* Twelve of them, as we shal] presently see, quitted the expedition at the Isle 
of France, 
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relative force of the hands and loins of the different races of 
men, in which much accuracy of detail is entirely thrown away ; 
and a disquisition concerning a new genus pyrosuma, there is not 
one description in the whole work that goes beyond an enter- 
taining account. M. Péron’s “ mode de description,” so much 
praised by the Institute, is by far too loose and mdefinite to ad- 
mit of a satisiactory comparison with the accurate investigation of 
naturalists of real science. 

The Geographe and the Naturaliste sailed from Havre on the 
19th October, 1800, stored with all sorts of provisions, and 
furnished with “a code of health of the greatest terest, by M. 
Keraudren, first physician of the French marine.” Instructions 
of this nature appear by no means superfluous, when we con- 
template the immense confusion of materials heaped on board 
these unfortunate vessels. ‘The catalogue is so curious, and so 
characteristic of the useless parade and empty magnificence of 
the “ great nation,” that our readers will not be displeased to 
run over the complete list. 


“ Filtres of the invention of Schmidt, furnaces, handmills, stills, 


were put on board each vessel. The most distinguished artists of” 


the capital had executed numerous instruments of astronomy, ph - 
sics, meteorology, and geography ;—the necessary apparatus o the 
chemist, of the painters, and draughtsman were curiously put to- 
gether ;—an extensive library of the best works on the marine, 
astronomy, geography, physics, natural history, and voyages, was 
ene for each ship. On the distant shores to which we were 

ound existed an interesting and an unknown people. The first 
consul was desirous that we, as deputies from Europe to this un- 
known race, should appear among them as friends and benefactors. 
By his orders, therefore, animals of the most useful races were put 
on board the ships, a crowd of interesting trees and plants were em- 
barked for their benefit. We carried out to them the grains best 
adapted to the temperature of their climates, the instruments most 
necessary tgman. Clothes also, and ornaments of every kind ; even 
the most singular and refined inventions of optics, chemistry, and physics, 
were laid under contribution for their advantage, or merely for their 
pleasure.”” (P. g, 10.) 7 


Last of all was embarked a person well known at Paris, called 
A-Sam, a Chinese, and native of Canton. He had been taken 
prisoner on board an English East-Indiaman, by a French priva- 
teer, and through various depots at length found his way to Paris. 


The presence of a Chmese in the capital produced sensation 
enough to come to the ears of the first consul; “from this mo- 
ment A-Sam was happy and free, and every kind of attention 
was lavished upon him during his residence at Paris.” He 
seems to have occupied the same place in the amusements of the 
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Parisians, that his excellency the Mirza Aboul Hassan held 
among the natives of London in the spring of 1810. “ At 
length the chief consul filled up the measure of his bounty, by 
ordering A-Sam to .be restored to his country and his family. 
-Embarked on board our vessels, he received all the attentions due 
to an officer; and the administrators of the Isle of France receiv- 
ed orders to continue the same regards to him till they could 
procure for him a safe passage to China. Happy are the na- 
tions where such care is taken of unhappy foreigners—blessed is 
the sovereign who conducts himself in so generous and benefi- 
cent a manner!” (P. 11.) 

It is truly dreadful to reflect, that notwithstanding the filtres 
of Schmidt, and the various chemical apparatus, the want of 
water during the voyage was such as “to oblige some of the 
crew to drink their own urine;”—that, notwithstanding the great 
precautions said to have been taken as to provisions, they were 
often delivered to the crew in a state “so abominably putrid, 
that the half-starved sailors threw them into the sea before - 

captain’s face, rather than swallow the disgusting morsels:” 

_ That, notwithstanding the handmills, &c. “ the biscuit was in a 
state so disgusting that it could not be eaten,” nor was any other 
farmaceous substitute provided in its place. When we state 
these facts, it will surprise no one, that notwithstanding Mr. 
Keraudren’s “ instructions sanitaires,” and Mr.Peron’s researches 
“ dans Phygiene navale,” the foulest and most putrid scorbutic 
ulcers broke out over the whole crew, which daily carried off 
some individuals, and which left the ships on the most stormy 
coast of Australia, with a crew too feeble to put them about 
without piping all hands upon deck. 

‘The hardships they endured were such as to excite sentiments 
of compassion in the most savage hearts; yet so closely opposed 
to the above-mentioned parade of precaution, they assume an 
air of ridicule which even cruel sufferings, and death in its most 
hideous forms, are scarcely sufficient to counteract. 

We trust that we shall not be accused of indulging in that 
national vanity which we have just been holding up to ridicule 
in the French, if we here in a very few words entreat the reader 
to recal to his remembrance the efficiency of the precautions 
adopted by the immortal Cook, to secure the health of his sea- 
men, and the modesty with which she details them and their 
effects. “Here, (as Sir John Pringle says in one of his dis- 
courses,) are no yain boastings of the empiric, nor ingemious and 
delusive theories of the dogmatist; but-a concise, artless, and 
uncontested relation of the means under which, by divine favour, 
Captain Cook, with a company of 118 men, performed a voy- 
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age of three years and ten days throughout all the climates of 
the globe, from 52 degrees north, to 73 south, with the loss of 
only one man by sickness.” That the same plan is still followed 
by our modern navigators will appear in a future page of this 
article, where we have the pleasure of stating the condition of 
Captain Flinders’s ship on its arrival at Port Jackson, after he 
had fully accomplished the objects of his expedition. Such are 
the different modes of doing business, and of relating it, in two 
countries situated within ten leagues of each other; such the 
effects of a distinction of national character, the causes of which 
it is more easy to be thankful for, than to explain. 

But if the grand parade of preparation made by the French 
government was ill calculated for its professed object of pre- 
serving the health of the crews, and for facilitating the researches 
of the men of science, it was admirably adapted to excite atten- 
tion in France to the liberality and love of science of Buona- 

arté, and to furnish a splendid tirade for the pages of the 

Toniteur. ‘These were probably some of the real objects of 
the preparations; and their effect in the meridian of France was 
at least as important in the eye of the government, as the bene- 
fits that might accrue in the more distant regions of Australia. 
* An immense crowd covered the shores to witness the depar- 
ture of the vessels. Every spectator by words and gestures ad- 
dressed to the adventurous navigators their parting wishes and 
benedictions. ‘They emulated one another in seeming to say 
(tous a l’envi sembloient nous dire), Ah! may ye, less unfortu- 
nate than Marion, Surville, St. Allouarn, La Perouse, and 
d’Entrecasteaux, be one day restored to your country, and to 
the grateful caresses of your fellow citizens!” (Voyage, p. 12.) 

After encountering some rough weather mm the chamnel, and 
coasting along the shores of Portugal, or as M. Péron more 
figuratively expresses it, “ of that Lusitania, whose happiness and 
fertility the elegant and feeling author of Telemachus so well knew 
how to celebrate, where we found the purer azr, the calmer seas, 


the softer and more wholesome temperature, all combining to re- 


mind us of the smiling pictures of Fenelon ;’—they arrived on the 
first of November at the Canaries. After some amusing details 
upon this archipelago of islands, which shew their present state 
to be very far from meriting the appellation of the Fortunate 
Islands, bestowed upon them by the ancients, M. Péron takes 
the opportunity afforded by his local situation, to associate some 
French sailors with the exploits of the Spaniards, who success- 
fully defended Teneriffe from the mad attempt of Sir Horatio 
Nelson im 1796. The history of the voyage then continues; on 
the 13th November they set sail, passed the line on the 12th De- 
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cember, doubled the Cape of Good Hope on the 3d February, 
1801, and arrived at the Isle of France on the 15th March, after 
a passage of 145 days. 

M. Péron accounts for the length of this passage by a train of 
argument that would be rather amusing to one of our East- 
India captains. It is indeed a curious specimen of the reason 
ing of a man who does not understand the whole of his subject. 
He pompously describes, upon very good and very old authori- 
ties, what the greater part of masters of ships are now acquaint- 
ed with; but leaves untouched what they do not know, and would 
be very glad to learn; that is, the best point at which to cross 
the equator, according to the season of year. As a philosopher, 
M. Péron should also have explained, that in the months of 
August, September, and October, when the Northern Africa 
has been. thoroughly heated, the winds blow upon it nearly at 
right angles to the coast; and consequently that at that season 
an inner passage to St. Helena or to the Cape may be made 
more expeditiously than by crossing the equator between the 
longitude of 25° and 28°; which he lays down as invariably the 
vest. M. Péron does not usually profess to be a seaman; and 
in this case he is really unfortunate both as a seaman and a phi- 
losopher, He closes five mortal pages upon this subject with 
the following remarks. ‘In carrying on my researches I wish 
rather 40 point out than fully to discuss the merits of this new 
career; but the results which | have obtained from these first 
attempts appear to me of sufficient importance to be noticed, 
reserving all further details to other times and other publica- 
tions.” (P. 31.) 

Then follows the account of several meteorological and atmo- 
spherical phenomena, which our limits do not permit us to’ 
enter into; also some observations on the temperature and phos- 
phorescence of the sea, and the different degrees of salt in its 
water under different degrees of latitude. We are then favour- 
ed with a curious and rather interesting section upon the zoo- 
phytes and molusce of the ocean; which, by the way, appear to 
be the favourite objects of M. Péron’s researches, contrary to 
the assertion of the Institute, who (as we have seen,) affect to 
distinguish him: as the most universal observer of nature, giving 
no preference to any particular department. This section is 
illustrated by some explanatory plates, very well executed and 
neatly coloured. 

The navigators remained above a month at the Isle of France. 
It is described as a place, which, though subject to occasional 
and destructive storms, is, from the fertility of its soil and the 
regular temperature of its atmosphere, a delightful and happy 
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region. Attempts have been made there of date years to natura 
lize many of the most useful productions of India and Australia, 
the teek-tree, the clove, the cinnamon, the cotton-plant, the: 
nutmeg, and twenty or thirty others, some of which will pro- 
bably never pass the bounds of the botanic garden of the 
governor. 

M. Péron, however, is not perfectly accurate in this account. 
In point of fact, the cotton-plant has long been a productive 
source of commerce to the inhabitants of the Isle of France. 
The clove is becoming so, and in Bourbon it has for some-years 
yielded a considerable revenue to the planters. The colo- 
nists of these islands had long groaned under the despotic 
and restrictive government of the mother country, and of the 
satellites which its master has sent to govern them. And they 
have now shewn their proper feelings, and exhibited an useful 
warning to every other government, by refusing to fight for their 
oppressors, against those who will be disposed to encourage their 
industry and their commerce. 

On the 25th April, 1801, the expedition sailed from the Isle of 
Krance, and bent its course towards New Holland, but had 
scarcely cleared the port, when the commodore ordered the’ 
two crews, including passengers, to be put upon short allow- 


ance; ‘sad prelude,” says M. Péron, “ of the misfortunes 
which overtook us in the sequel.” 


On the 27th May they first descried the land of New Holland, 


stretching in the distance like a long dark coloured thread, a 
resemblance which M. Peron has been careful to preserve in the 
coloured profiles of the coast which are to be found in the first. 
part of the atlas, and which constitute the sole delineation of the 
coast to be found in his work. ‘They coasted the shore to Cape 


Leuwin, on the south-west of the continent, and first landed in. 


TL’ Anse Depusch, which they found a little after they had made 
that cape, ‘They could not rest satisfied with leaving Cape Leuwin 
in possession of its name, but applied to it that of “ Cap du 
Naturaliste;” an early instance of that nominating mania, with 
which we shall see our sgavans possessed throughout the whole 
of their wonderful discoveries. ‘They occasionally landed and 
collected specimens of natural history, which they replaced by 
putting into the ground at different spots wheat, barley, oats, 
pears, apples, and other European productions. In these excur- 
sions they met with some of the natives, and such. adventures 
occurred, as are usually recited by the navigators of civilized 
nations among the savage tribes. But as they consist of little 
but fear and distrust on one side, and ineffectual efforts to dissi- 
pate them on the other, they are not worth detailing. Hidden 
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focks, shoals, and sudden and violent squalls of wind now began 
to annoy the vessels, and at length, on the 18th June, they en- 
countered a tremendous storm, which endangered their safety, and 
induced the commodore to steer northward towards the equator, 
“that he might get into latitudes calmer and more genial.” 

This was the first deviation from his instructions, which direct- 
ed him to proceed im the contrary direction along the south-west 
coast towards Van Diemen’s land: had he followed this course, 
he would certainly have preceded Captain Flinders in the dis- 
covery of the unvisited part of Australia, instead of following 
that commander, as the French expedition did in the following 
year. “Thus ended,” says M. Péron, “ our first investigation of 
the land of Leuwin.” 

They coasted now for many days along a barren, flat, and in- 
hospitable coast, beset with dangerous rocks and islands. The 
philosophers amused themselves during the passage with obser- 
vations upon sharks, sea-serpents, zoophytes, and whales; and 
were spectators of a pitched battle by moonlight between a 
whale and a sword-fish, the result of which was unfortunately 
withdrawn from their observation by the zmmense arena (if we 
may be allowed the term) which the activity and prodigious 
leaps of the leviathan of the ocean occupied in the contest. 

The whole of this coast of the land of Endracht is absolutely 
without fresh water, a deficiency which was partly supplied by 
distilling salt water in the stills brought out for the use of the 
chemists of the expedition. As some compensation for this 
want they picked up many new specimens of natural history, 
particularly on the island Bernier; among them were some rare 
varieties of the kangaroo species, of which there is a good co- 
loured engraving. ‘he author, in pursuit of these objects, of 
course encountered some hairbreadth scapes, and was once very 
near killed by a wave, which drove him agamst a rock, “ couvert 
de blessures, et de contusions, et inondé de sang ;”’ but he was res- 
cued and soon restored to life and health “ par les sécours que 
lui avoit menagés |’affection prevoyante de ses compagnons, qui 
ajouterent a son attendrissement et a sa reconnoissance.” 

Before they arrived at the north-west coast, the Naturaliste 
parted company, and while the Geographe was waiting for her 
m the bay of Dampier, she encountered another violent storm, 
which drove her back to the isle Bernier. Here the commodore 
pitched two tents and lay at anchor, in hopes of being joined by 
the Naturaliste; but finding these hopes fruitless, he set sail 
again on the 12th July, and steering northward passed the tro- 
pic of Capricorn for the fourth time on the 15th, and arrived 
on the 23d at the western extremity of De Witt’s land, after 
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having, with characteristic vanity and ignorance, bestowed upow 
capes and islands long since visited, and known by other names, 
the modern }rench appellations of Murat, Rivoli, &c. Ke. 

We must here also take the liberty of remarking, that the 
French did uot attempt to penetrate into the “ great opening” 
which lies round the north-west cape, where Dampier supposed 
that a straight may exist, dividing New Holland into islands. 
‘This is one of the most remarkable points of that country with 
a view to the science of geography, and yet the French pass it 
without a single remark. ‘They say, however, “ Derriere I’ Ar- 
chipel Forrestier les terres contmentales semblaient former un 
grand enforcement, que nous appellames aussi Baie Forrestier.” 
They make no examiation of the land which seemed to form a 
deep bight ! But they do not hesitate to name what seemed to exist ; 
and having so done, would induce us to think, no doubt, that they 
have given us geographical information. It is no fair excuse 
for their vanity to say, that it was the commander’s fault that 
no examination was made of this apparent bight in the coast. 
They should either have ascertained that it was a bay, or other- 
wise should not have attempted to deceive us by stamping it 
with the name. [t would, however, be endless to expose all the 
empyricisms of this kind; they occur at almost every page of the 
work before us. After the investigation, not of the north-west 
coast of New Holland, for it was scarcely seen, but of the scat- 


~ tered rocks and islands that lie off it, (most of which are honour- 


ed or dishonoured, as the reader pleases, with some revolutionary 
French name,) they came to what M. Péron is pleased to term 
‘‘ the great Archipelago Bonaparte,” which appears to have 
been cursorily examined like the others. 

‘The pernicious consequences to science of this ridiculous af- 
fectation of new naming places in the distant regions of the 
earth are obvious. ‘The only consolation is, that the names will 
probably not survive the duration of the paper on which M. 
Péron’s voyage is printed. 

The scurvy now broke out so inveterately on board the ship, 
and the want of water and provisions became so pressing, that 
these causes, joined to the expectation of stormy weather, and 
the hopes of meeting the Naturaliste at the place of rendezvous, 
induced the commodore to defer the ulterior investigation of the 
north coast, and to steer directly northward to the island of 
Timor. They arrived at Coupang bay in that island on the 
13th August, 1801, after two days sail from the coast of New 
Holland. Thus ended the first campaign of Messrs. Baudin 
and Hamelin; the fair result of which appears to be, that they 
cursorily investigated an extent of coast stretching from Cape 
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Leuwin to the north-west cape, and occupying the whole west- 
ern margin of New Elolland, which we believe had not been 
visited since the time of Dampier at the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

What the /rench saw can only induce us to suppose that the 
islands lying off it and some points of the coast are barren, rug- 
ged, mhospitable, destitute of fresh water, and altogether unfit 
for the purposes of an LKuropean settlement. It is however 
probable, that the whole coast may be of the same description; 
and this is the opmion of Dampier, who saw more of the read 


- coast than our present voyagers. ‘That the verifying of these cir- 


cumstances, even so far as they were verified, is an object of some 
little interest to geographers we readily admit, and only regret 
that it was so imperfectly fulfilled; and that the disgraceful cha- 
racter of the commander, to which we shall presently advert, 
produced events which, perhaps, may have prevented a more ac- 
curate and scientific investigation of the coasts and islands which 
he saw. 

At Timor they found the face of nature completely altered, 
and affording by its fertility and beautiful scenery a complete 


contrast with the sterile, rugged, and monotonous coasts they 
had left. 


“¢ Stern winter smiles on this auspicious clime, 

The fields are florid with unfading prime: 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow; 

But from the breezy deep the blest inhale 

The fragrant murmurs of the soften’d gale.” : 

(Pope’s Odyssey. ) 

Here too of course every French Ulysses found his Calypso. 
The young ladies of Coupang “remarkable for their beauty,” 
one sul all fell in love with their visitors, “ et voulurent par une 
espece de galinterie assez remarquable les faire chacune un 
petit present.” A good engraving of one of these beauties, 
named Canda, in the character of a water-bearer, is given in the 
atlas. ‘To a Chinese cast of countenance, she joins a form of 
some grace and symmetry, and is of a dark copper colour. On 
this theatre the national vanity of M. Péron bursts out with re- 
newed vigour. The name of the French was unknown in ‘Timor 
before the arrival of the expedition, but “ he will venture to af- 
firm, that the French name will long be dear to those valiant 
men among whom the crew of the Geographe first made it 
known.” <A boast which, if true, indicates rather a singular re- 
sult from the visit of a diseased European crew to an uncivilized 
tribe of people. We are rather sorry that the author has been 
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pleased to contrast this statement with the hatred borne by the 
people of Timor towards the English, whom they qualify (as he 
says) with the terms “ Rascal and assassin,’ while the French 
were all “good men and amiable youths.” Be this as it may, 
they were treated with great good humour and hospitality by the 
natives. “ Le bon Amaduna, ” king of the island, often came 
and visited them; but, though a very civil gentleman, he was a 
great pilferer, and they with difficulty prevented him from se- 
creting all the small articles about their lodgings. 

We do not suppose that our readers will sit very uneasy under 
this alleged imputation of M. Péron’s on the national character 
of the British. But if there be any who do, we have the plea- 
sure to inform them from good authority, that English ships 
visited Timor within less than a year and a half after the French 
expedition had left it. ‘They found there no marks of that an- 
tipathy which M. Péron states to exist against our nation; 
but were received in the same hospitable and friendly way, ror 
THEIR MONEY, which M. Péron and his associates appear to 
have experienced, We rather think that the cunning Malays 
and Chinese took the liberty of playing a little upon the innscund 
weakness of our French friends; and tinding them gratified with 
execrations against Englishmen, complied with their taste nearly 
in the way which M. Péron has the goodness and modesty to 
describe. For his exaggeration apart, we seriously believe him 
to intend to speak the truth where he zs at liberty to do so. 

‘The expedition wintered for three months at Timor in the 
midst of all these enjoyments, which they occasionally varied 
by botanical and philosophical excursions into the interior of the 
country; the result of which is a few desultory but entertaining 
descriptions. In this interval they lost some of their naturalists, 
amongst whom was a M. Riédle, principal gardener of the 
expedition. ‘The corpse of this gentleman was buried near that 
of our countryman Mr. Nelson, the botanist who accompanied 
Captain Bligh of the Bounty in his unfortunate expedition in 


search of the bread fruit-trees, and in the perilous voyage which 


they performed from Tofoa,-one of the friendly islands, to Cou- 
pang in Timor, in the Bounty’s launch, to which they were con- 
signed by the barbarity of the mutineers. Poor Mr. Nelson 
died of the hardships he endured soon after their arrival at the 
capital of Timor; and a Dutch soldier who assisted at his in 
terment having marked out the spot, the Frenchmen buried 
M. Riédle by his side, and erected a monument, “ Commun au 
deux naturalistes reunis dans le meme tombeau.” The dysentery 
also made terrible ravages among the crew, notwithstanding 
« Jes instructions sanitaires” of the first physician of the marine. 
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Tt was so violent that none who were seriously attaeked sur- 
vived. 

At length having built a launch for the Geographe, to replace 
the boat which she lost in the bay, called by the French after 
her name, the expedition sailed from Coupang Bay on the 15th 
of November, 1801; having been previously joined by the Natu- 
raliste. 

This vessel arrived at ‘Timor about a month after its com- 
panion, and is described as having been employed during their 
separation in the investigation of the coast of Edels’ land, and 


the Isle of Rottnest, the land of Endracht, and the country 


south of De Witt’s land, on the western coast of New Holland. 

Upon every remarkable bay and island in these tracts, long 
since discovered by the Dutch, and since visited by Dampier and 
others, they persevered in bestowing new ['rench names, im 


~ compliment to the officers on board or to distinguished French- 


menat home. By the way, upon this subject of names there is 
an admirable remark in p. 203 of M. Peron’s book. He at- 
tempts to excuse Dampier for giving the name of bay to what 
they describe as a continuation of gulfs, ports, and bays. Never- 
theless in deference to Dampier, they condescend to preserve the 
name, however improper it may be, “ in order to avoid the great 
inconveniencies that a change of names brings with it.” This is 
a piece of good reasoning and forbearance in our navigators, 
which we are glad to notice; more especially as it is the only 
occasion on which we can pay them a similar compliment. 

On the island of Dirck Hartigs on the coast of Endracht 
one of Captain Hamelin’s people picked up two curious Dutch 
inscriptions, recording the first discovery of the country in the 
year 1616, by the ship Endracht of Amsterdam, commanded by 
Dirck Hartigs, captain, and a subsequent visit and investiga- 
tion of the continental coast by the ship Geelvinck of Amster- 
dam, commanded by Wilhem de Vlamimg. ‘These imscriptions 
were engraved on a piece of pewter, and had been nailed to a 
post, from whence they were detached by the lapse of time. 
Captain Hamelin carefully repaired the post and replaced the 
inscriptions. 

Ot Captain Hamelin’s activity during this separation we be- 
lieve M. Péron has spoken too highly. He seems to have 
a propensity to raise this officer’s merit above the truth in 
order to contrast more strongly with the negligence (to say no 
worse) of Baudm. Captain Hamelin, it should appear, caused a 
good examination to be made of Shark’s Bay, in the course of 
which abundance of turtle were found; and we are a little in- 
clined to suspect that this circumstance, joined to another we 
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shall mention, induced him to wait fifty days in the bay for the 
Geographe to join him. ‘The other circumstance 1s, that 
M. Hamelin, partaking of the general dislike to his commander, 
was glad to have the opportunity of exposing his inconsistency, 
by waiting at an appointed rendezvous long past the time that 
the Geographe could have been reasonably expected. He had 
his orders to plead, and in the mean time led a quiet life, feasting 
upon turtle. | | 

The vessels having sailed from Timor on the 13th November, 
experienced a prosperous and tolerably rapid voyage up the north- 
west and west coast of New Holland; and stretchmg across the 
ocean from Cape Chatham, came in sight of the “ foggy tops” 
of Van Diemen’s land on the 13th January, 1802.. This was « 
most disastrous voyage for the crew. Overwhelmed with dis- 
ease, and oppressed with intolerable heat, they suffered all the 
miseries which we detailed in the early part of this article. 
This circumstance appears to us perfectly explicable, as they 
had so lately left a plentiful country, where every comfort and 
convenience was placed at their disposal, and where a residence 
of three months must have afforded leisure and opportunity to 
lay in ample stores of every kind. But we apprehend that the 
fact may go far to relieve the minds of those over-cautious and 
— politicians, who, through fear of beimg-outdone by 

rance, would lay an embargo upon every French vessel pro- 
ceeding upon a voyage of discovery. Some part of these mis- 
fortunes did however certainly arise from the personal character 
of M. Baudin the commodore. Upon this subject we are in 
possession of a fact or two, with which our readers must be. 
made acquainted. They will assist them in forming an accurate 
judgment of the scientific discoveries which the expedition had it 
in their power to make; and will also correct some misrepre- 
sentations with respect to another Captain Baudin, who is said 
to have fallen, bravely fighting: the battles of his country off 
Trafalgar; and with whom our miserable commodore has been 
confounded. 

If any Captain Baudin died at Trafalgar in the manner 
asserted, we have great pleasure in rescuing the character of 2 
brave officer from the imputation of being one and the same 
with our navigator. Be! 

Be it known then, that the “ Capitaine Baudin,” who com- 
-manded the French expedition, happened to be at Paris seek- 
ing preferment, when the Institute presented their “ projét” of a 
voyage of discovery to the Fiench government. ‘The wife or 
the mistress of the ex-director La Revelliére Lepaux possessed 
at that time some influence with the government ; and M. Bau- | 
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din, in the ordinary course of solicitation at Paris, had lately 
presented his patroness with a very beautiful basket of artificial 
flowers, which had the good fortune to be peculiarly acceptable 
to her. ‘In return she could.do no less than solicit for him the 
command of the newly projected expedition. Unfortunately for 
those who embarked in it, she was too successful. For M. Bau- 
din was totally destitute of every valuable quality, either as a man, 
ora commander. From an early period of the voyage he treated 
the men of science with what may fairly be termed the utmost 
barbarity. Although (as usual in the French service) he was 
allowed table-money for the officers, among whom we suppose 
the philosophers were rated ; he is said to have appropriated ‘it 
to himself, and left them both to shift as they might upon the 
ship’s allowance. In our service, officers and men have the same 
ration from the ship, and the officers provide themselves out of 
their pay with what more they wish. The French officers, re- 
lying upon the allowance of table-money made for them, had not 
done this, and were consequently exposed to great hardships and 
privations. In short Captain Baudin exercised a degree of 
vulgar tyranny towards the persons under his command, which 
induced twelve of those in the most valuable departments of 
science to quit him at the Isle of France; so that in truth he 
had not from that period a single Ingenieur geographe of any 
standing on board his ship. This fact is carefully suppressed in 
the work before us; but when taken in conjunction with the 
ravages, which disease and death made among the remainder of 
the men of science, we shall not be surprised at the utter igno- 
rance and deficiency of all accurate knowledge and investigation, 
which are exhibited in every page. Neither shall we wonder 
any longer at the continual separations, and interruptions of the 
expedition, to which the blunders of the commodore gave rise, 
nor at the scandalous inhumanity to which we shall presently see 
that the French government had recourse, in order to set up a . 
plausible claim to original discovery. 
Having made this statement concerning Commodore Baudin, we 
shall now proceed to observe that he never returned to Europe ; 
but that he died at the Isle of France, to the great joy, we fear, 
of all those who had sailed under his command. There were 
two other Baudins in the expedition besides the commander, and 
if any captain of that name was killed bravely fighting at the 
battle of Trafalgar, it might possibly have been one of these: 
of this however we have our doubts. Z| 
On the 13th January, 1802, they doubled the south cape and . 
cast anchor in the great bay of Storms, near the Channel d’En- 
trecasteaux, and in the midst of the islands, with which ‘that 
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beautiful bay is studded. A few interesting sketches of this 
scenery and of its mhabitants are to be found in the atlas. Here 
their operations were principally confined to some amusing inter- 
course with the natives, which M. Péron describes quite in the 
lively style of his country. 


_ M., Le Sueur sat off to enjoy the pleasures of the chase ; but I 
preferred remaining withthe savages, that I might make such obser- 
vations as would enable me to describe their physical constitution, 
and catch the idiom of their . While we were warming 
ourselves at a fire, which we kindled with their assistance, a 
oung gitl exhibited great surprise at a circumstance which, though 
Frivolous in itself, should not be p over in silence, because it is 
precisely by these little details, that one acquires the most exact and 
true idea of the condition of a people placed at the utmost verge 
of distance from our state of society. One of our sailors had on a 
pair of furred gloves, which upon approaching the fire he pulled off 
and put into his pocket. The young girl at this sight uttered so 
loud a scream that we were at first alarmed ;—we soon however dis- 
covered the cause of her fright, and could not doubt from her 
gestures and expressions that she took these gloves for real hands, or 
at least for a kind of living skin, that one might take off, put into 
one’s pocket, and resume at pleasure. We laughed much at this 
singular mistake, but were soon obliged to c our countenance, 
when an old man who was present stole from us our bottle of arrack. 
As it contained nearly our whole provision we were constrained to 
make him restore it, a circumstance which pleased him so little, that 
he soon departed with all his family, notwithstanding our attempts 
to induce him to prolong his stay. During one of their repasts we 
sang the Marseillois hymn in parts, at which they expressed great 
surprise ; the progress of the meal was immediately suspended, and 
they expressed their satisfaction by gestures and contorsions so 
singular, that it was with the t difficulty we restrained our 
laughter: a young man especially appeared quite beside himself; 
he pulled his hair, scratched his head with both his hands, threw 
himself into a thousand attitudes, and repeated over and over again 
his expressions of admiration. After this martial hymn, we sang to 
them some of our more tender and lighter airs, but it was easy to 
perceive that this sort: of music produced but a slender effect upon 
their organs. 
“« When they had finished the repast we had thus interrupted, the 
scene assumed at once a more interesting character. The young 
irl, of whom I spoke, gained upon our tions every moment by 
e sweetness of her countenance, accompanied by an expression at 
once soft and sprightly. Odre-ofre, although more slender than her 
brother and sister, was more lively and empassioned in her manner 
and appearance. M. Freycinet, who sat near:her, was the particular 
ebject of her attentions ; andin order to captivate him the more, she 


thought proper to summon a little coquetry in aid of her natural 
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charms. Odre-oltre first made us acquainted with the nature of the 
paint used by the ladies of these regions, and with the mode of its 
application ; we were admitted to all the secrets of the toilet. Having 
taken some charcoal into her hands, she reduced it by pressure to a 
very fine powder ; then holding the mass of it in her left hand, she 
took some in her right, and rubbing it over her forehead and cheeks 
rendered them of a frightful black. We were particularly amused 
by observing the complacency with which she looked upon us after 
this operation, and the additional air of confidence in /her beauty, 
which the consciousness of this new ornament spread over her wh 

- countenance. Thus then the sentiment of coquetry and the love of 
dress are, as it were, innate wants in the heart of woman im every 
stage of society. 

While this was passing, the little children imitated the grimaces 
and gestures of their parents, leaping with joy at the sound of our 
songs. They had insensibly become familiar with us, and towards 
the end of our visit treated us quite on the footing of old acquaint- 
ance. Every little present which we made them redoubled their of- 
ficiousness, In general they appeared lively, frolicsome, and mis- 
chievous. It is curious-to-find at the further extremity of the globe, 
and in the very infancy of society, those amiable and touching)traits 
which distinguish the early stages of life among ourselves. We have 
just remarked the analogous relations in the women of these regions, 
and we shall meet with other traits hereafter. Wehave no doubt, that 
from these and similar observations to be found in different writers, 
this important consequence may be deduced ; that the character of 
women and children is much more independent than that of men 
of the influence of climate, the progress of society, and the empire 
of physical wants.” (p. 226, et seq.) 


M. Péron highly praises the accuracy of the charts, laid down 


under the orders of Admiral d’Entrecasteaux, of the channel that. 


oes by his name, and of the bays and ports that open into it, 
But the portion of Van Diemen’s land to the north-east of the 
channel did not pass under the admiral’s observation, and left_a 
blank which the present expedition attempted to fill up. How 
far they effected this is very much of a secret to the readers of 
the voyage; the chapters, in which the author professes to treat of 
them, being principally filled with accounts of the natural pro- 
ductions, and inhabitants of the land near the. different anchor- 
ages. A few very jejune geographical observations are indeed 
interspersed, but as they are unaccompanied by any chart, plan, 
or intelligible.description, they might with equal profit have been 
entirely omitted. In truth, if the researches were all conducted 
in the same manner with that which we are going to relate of 
the Riviér du Nord, (called by the English the Derwent, and 
where an English colony is now established), which is the only 
_ passage in this chapter upon which we haye the, means of form- 
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a ie ing a judgment, we have no great cause to lament the scantiness 

‘if of the remainder of their descriptions. M. Péron and M. Frey- 
Bids cinet were ordered to ascend this river, and explore its course. 
bors They did ascend it as far as “le gros Morne,” a considerable 
! mount that overhangs an elbow of the river; here their further 
ea progress, (as they conceived,) was stopped by a mud-bank stretch- 
ing across the stream, through which they in vain endeavoured to 
find a passage. M. Péron soon got tired, and left his companions 
in the boat while he made an excursion up the country. M. 


rf Freycinet also thought it more convenient to take a bird’s eye 
| ' sketch of the river from a neighbouring height than to persevere 

12 im his attempt to find by soundings a passage up its channel. He 

be stated, “ that he saw the whole course of the river tall it lost d- 

| self in the mountains to the north-west.” ‘The next day they re- 
a i newed their attempts to penetrate up the river, with as little success 


as before; “ after seven hours of excessive fatigue,” concludes 
a M. Péron, “ we were obliged to renounce all further attempts 
and to return on board, carrying with us the melancholy certainty 
that this river is as incapable of being navigated, as it is of fur- 
nishing those succours that a navigator might expect from it.” 
ae We are now going to exhibit another specimen of the difference 
mot between English and French navigators. | 
Mate Would the reader suppose, after this account, that a passage 
feeb of between two and three fathoms in depth does really exist in 
this river, not only in the part where the French navigators 
il’ sought for it in vain, but also that a channel of the same depth 
continues up above the great elbow and for many miles in among 
the mountains, where the water is fresh? And yet the fact ts 
incontestestably so. We have before us a small memoir, with a 
chart, published in 1801 by Captain (then Lieutenant) Flinders, 
where is the following statement concerning this very river. 


(p. 6.) 


wey “We could scarcely find so much as two fathoms water abreast of 
Mount Direction, (le gros Morne”) but when round the point, 
there is a channel by the starboard shore, with not less than four 
fathoms in it. Below the next point, on the same side, are some 
dry mud banks, and (except striking into the mid-channel to pass 
round there, ) the deep water continyes on the same side past Herds- 
man’s Cove. The channel then becomes exceedingly narrow in 
| proportion to the width of the river; and keeps closer to the starboard 
shore, until the south-south-west reach opens. The depth of water 
is from twe to three fathoms above Herdsman’s Cove, and continues 

to be so, as far up as our examination went.” 


yo oo Flinders does not say, as M. Péron does, that he saw 
course of the rwer; but contents himself with going 
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up in his boat, and sounding it some five or six miles above where 
it loses itself in the mountains to the north-west. ‘This may 
serve to give our readers an idea of the intelligence displayed im 
the geographical researches made by this French expedition, 
which surpasses every thing that preceded it. By the way, this 
little memoir, with the chart, enables one to form a tolerable 
comparison between what was done for the geography of Van 
Diemen’s land, by two French ships with their men of science, 
and by the little sloop Norfolk, of 25 tons, carrying a simple 
lieutenant of the English navy, with eight or ten sailors and three 
months provisions. We are in some degree compensated, how- 
ever, for all this French ignorance in matters of real science, by 
the amusement to be drawn from the lively descriptions given of 
the manners and customs of the natives; and as we consider the 
voyage before us to be more a work of entertainment than of 


instruction, we shall make no apology for inserting the following 
extracts. 


«« Another day upon landing we met with a troop of natives (fe- 
males), who at first sight ran away from us; but being enticed to 
return by our gestures, and by holding out to their view little articles 
as presents, they at first made signs to us to sit down and lay aside 
our arms. Having complied with this desire, they immediately came 
and squatted near us, and soon abandoned themselves without re- 
serve to the vivacity of their character. They laughed, spoke all at 
once, had often the air of criticising our appearance and laughing 
at our expence, making, in short, a thousand gestures and contor- 
tions as singular as they were various. They were all naked, but 
disgustingly filthy, and covered with coal dust and ochre. One of 
them approached me with an obliging air, and taking some charcoal 
from a rush basket, reduced it to powder and applied a coating of it 
to my face, and to that of one of my companions. We appeared 
then to be great subjects of admiration to these women. 
looked upon us with a sweet satisfaction, and seemed to congratulate 
us upon the new species of attraction we had just acquired. Thus 
then, that European whiteness of skin of which we are so proud is 
really but a defect, a sort of deformity, which in these regions yields 
the palm of beauty to the black of charcoal, or the sombre red of 
ochre and other earths. 

«* This additional charm which we had acquired in the eyes of the 
women would not, however, induce them to permit us to make an 
nearer approaches towards their persons: at the least symptoms of 
motion in us, they started up and ran away; and when we got up to 
proceed towards our boat, they walked abreast of us, but at a re- 
spectful distance, ogling and observing us, and making their remarks 
to each other. In this mode we proceeded along the shore, till at 
the turning of a point of land we unluckily fell in with their hus- 


bands, who gave evident sigus, by their fierce and discontented 
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looks, that they were by no means pleased with the amusement their 
wives had been taking. The poor females were immediately struck 
dumb, and crouched behind their husbands with every symptem of 
fear and trepidation. They had been fishing before we met them, 
and had deposited the fruits of their labour in their baskets. These 
eo offered to their husbands, who immediately devoured them 
without bestowing one morsel upon the females.” (P. 252. et seq. 

“Perceiving a great fire upon a point of land on the Isle Maria, 
we immediately landed on the spot, and found fourteen natives, whe 
received us with transports at once expressive of surprise, admira- 
tion, and pleasure. We sat down, and they grouped themselves 
around us, armed with clubs and spears. They laid these down by 
their side, and M. Rouget, who was the only person armed, did the 
same with his fusil. ‘The arms being thus laid aside, we began mu- 
tually to consider one another. They were forthe most part young men 
from sixteen to twenty-five years of age; two or three appeared 
from thirty to thirty-five, and one alone about fifty. They were all 
perfectly naked, except the last, who had a kangaroo skin thrown 
over his shoulders. In general, they were about five feet two inches 
high, well made about the head, breast, shoulders, and thighs; but 
with thin weak legs, ill-formed arms, and a belly too large and pro- 
tuberant. Their physiognomy, like that of all the race, was very 
expressive, strongly pourtraying the rapid expression of the passions 
which agitated their minds: frightful and fierce in tlieir threats, 
restless and perfidious when under the influence of suspicion, of a 
mad and almost convulsive gaiety in laughter among the young, but 
of a sad, hard, and sombre disposition among the aged. No indi- 
vidual among them could divest his countenance of a sinister and 
ferocious aspect, which could not escape the attentive observer, and 
which corresponds but too well with the fundamental defects of their 
character. After having passed a few minutes in examining one an- 
other, M, Petit began to amuse them with some juggler’s tricks and 
exhibitions of sleight of hand. They were exceedingly diverted, and 
shewed the oddest symptoms of pleasure and enthusiastic admira- 
tion. But what surprised them most of all was to see M. Rouget 
plunge a pin into the calf of his leg, without shewing any symptoms 
of pain, or bringing out a drop of blood. At this prodigy they first 
stared at one another in silence, and then began to howl like mad- 
men. Unfortunately for me, they had got about them some pins 
which they had begged of us as presents; and one of them, wishing 
to ascertain if I partook of the insensibility which had so strong] 
excited their admiration, came*behind me without saying a ed, 
and gave me such a prick in the leg with a pin, as made me utter a 
‘scream, not the less violent for the surprise which accompanied the 
sudden sensation of the pain.” (P. 278, et seq.) 


Then follows a very singular conversation, in which M. Péron 
and his companions, “ s’aidant beaucoup du langage d’action,” 
contrived to make them understand and give their synonymes for 
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some words, with which we certainly shall not contaminate these 
pages. But although they shewed much intelligence on these 
points, they disappointed their visitors very much in another, 
which is related in the following manner. 


«‘ I cannot here pass in silence a very interesting observation 
which I then made. It is, that they appeared to have no idea of the 
action of embracing. In vain I addressed myself to many of them, 
to make them conceive what I wished to know; they could not un- 
derstand it at all. And when, to leave no doubt of my meaning, I ap- 
proached my body to theirs to embrace them, they put on that air 
of surprise which an unknown action excites in us, and which I had 
already observed among the natives of d’Entrecasteaux’s channel. 
When really embracing them, I asked gouanirana? (What do you 
call that?) Their constant answer was nidegé (I don’t know). The 
idea of a caress was altogether as foreign to their minds. In vain 
I used every gesture calculated to explain that action: their surprise 
announced their ignorance, and nidegé confirmed me once more that 
they had. no conception of it. ‘Thus those two actions so full of 
charms, and which appear so natural to us, are altogether unknown 
to these barbarous and ferocious tribes. 

‘“We were now to be reminded of the fickle character of these 
savages.. While we were employed in the way I have mentioned, 
a sudden cry was heard in the forest, at which they started up and 
seized their arms. We perceived that it was caused by the effect 
which a disembarkation from our ships had had upon some other 
savages stationed in the woods to look out. We succeeded in calm- 
ing their fury, but could not allay their suspicions. Insensibly their 
countenances became more sombre and ferocious; they appeared to 
meditate. mischief, and were only restrained by our imposing manner 
and the fusil of M. Rouget. ‘Their audacity increased with their dis- 
trust; they attempted to seize several little articles by force. One 
of them felt a longing for my erent gold ear-ring; and stepping be- 
hind me-without saying a word, passed his finger subtilly into the 
ring, and gave it so violent a pull, that he sould certainly have car- 
ried away part of my ear, had not the spring fortunately given way. 
Considering that these mén had been loaded with presents by us, 
that I stripped my coat of every button to please them, their unjust 
and perfidious conduct was inexcusable; and we were at length con- 
vinced of the imprudence of holding any intercourse with such a 
. race, unless accompanied by means amply sufficient to repress their 
encroachments.” 


With some difficulty the party reached their boat, and re- 
solved for the future to act upon this last-mentioned conclision. 
In one of his excursions M. Péron stumbled upon some of the 
burying-places of the natives, which give rise to some ingenious 
and fanciful observations upon the connection, which he sup- 
poses to exist between the custom of burning the dead, and. th 
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nature of the soil and state of society of those countries where 
that practice has been known to prevail. 

Having passed along the south-east coast of Van Diemen’s 
land, the expedition anchored for a short time in Oyster bay, 
before they attempted the passage of the straights. 

The investigation of the eastern half of Van Diemen’s land 
occupied them from January 13 to March 17, when they enter- 
ed Banks’s straights, forming the southern entrance to the great 
passage called Bass’s straights. ‘They continued till the 29th 
working through this last-mentioned passage, cursorily examin- 
ing in their way the islands with which it is thickly studded. In 
this superficial examination they pretend to have discovered 
errors in Captain Flinders’s chart of 1801, but which they have 
the justice to attribute to the peculiar circumstances in which 
that navigator was placed. _ 

“ On the 29th in the afternoon,” says our author, “ we found 
ourselves abreast of the island, which shuts up the fine Western 
Port discovered by M. Bass, but whose particular geography, as 
we shall soon see, was completed by our expedition. Here end 
the discoveries of the English naoigators, and here begins our 
long reconnoissance of the Terre Napoleon.” Here also must 
begin our exposition of the arrogance and falsehood of this bare- 
faced assertion. This is the only part of the voyage for which 
any serious pretension to original discovery is set up, and we 
shall soon see on what very slender grounds even this pretension 
stands. Yet to obtaim a temporary credence to this assertion, 


. the French government has not hesitated to engage ina tissue of 


fraud, cruelty, and ingratitude, scarcely to be paralleled in any 
annals but its own. ‘To prove that we do not qualify their con- 
duct in terms too harsh, we must observe first, that at the very 
moment the assertion was made, the French government, by whose 
command, under whose auspices, and at whose expence this work 
was published, must have been perfectly aware that seventeen . 
eighteenths of this Terre de N 5 ganna had been previously dis- 
covered and visited either by Lieutenant Grant, or by Captain 
Flinders. The French government couLp NoT have been 
ignorant that of nine hundred leagues of coast, thickly set with 
bays, and harbours, and islands, to the original discovery of which 
this publication lays claim, about sixty leagues of uninteresting 
coast are all that is justly due to that claim; and that even this 
meagre tract was but very imperfectly surveyed before the ac- 
curate investigation made of it by Captain Flinders. So much 
for truth, 
We proceed to remark, that in order to give currency to the 


falsehoods which they were resolved to propagate, and to secure 
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them reception and credit on the continent, the French government 
did not hesitate to keep Captain Flinders imprisoned in the Isle of 
France for more than six years. This able navigator, having worn 
out the ship in which he sailed from England, and being unable 
to procure at Port Jackson any vessel fit for his purpose, had 
embarked as a passenger, with his officers and people, in an 
armed vessel called the Porpoise, which the governor of New 
South Wales was sending to England. ‘This vessel had the mis- 
fortune to be wrecked in the night upon a coral reef lying two 
hundred mules off the coast, and seven hundred and fifty from the 
port she had left. ‘The lives of all were miraculously saved, as 
were also the greater part of the provisions, and most of the 
charts and journals, which Captain Flinders was bringing home to 
lay before the Admiralty. After waiting nine days upon a small 
sand-bank just above the water’s edge, in the fallacious hope of 
being relieved by the Bridgewater, which had been in company, 


and escaped the fate of the Porpoise, Captain Flinders embarked. 


with a few sailors in an open boat, in order to seek assistance for 
the companions of his misfortune. He reached Port Jackson, 
and in Jess than a fortnight afterwards sailed again for Wreck 
reef, with the ship Rolla, and two colonial schooners. In the 
first he sent Lieutenants Fowler and Flinders and the greater 
part of his people to China*:—and im one of the latter, the 
Cumberland of 29 tons, carrying his charts, journals, and pass- 
ports from Buonaparté with him, he pursued his voyage towards 
England through ‘Torres Straights, of which he was desirous to 
make some further examimation. 

The Cumberland being extremely leaky, Captain Flinders put 
in at the Isle of France, in order to get his little vessel repaired 
before he attempted the passage round the Cape. He had no 
sooner presented himself to General de Caen, and shewing his 
passports and commission, requested leave to repair his leaky 
vessel, and purchase refreshments, than he was seized as a spy,— 
deprived of all his charts, journals, and papers,—his people put 
into a prison-ship, and himself and one officer shut up in a@ close 
room at Port Louis,—at a time that the sun was vertical, and 
that a number of scorbutic ulcers, brought on by excessive fa- 
tigue and long privations, rendered fresh air and exercise of the 
utmost umportance to his life. He was thus kept fifteen weeks ; 
nor could even the representations of the French surgeon that. 
attended him procure any alleviation of this diabolical treatment, 
At length our suffering countryman obtained as a favour, throug! 
the intercession of his worthy friend Captain Bergeret of the 


* These officers and men were in the fleet attacked by the French Admiral 
Linois, in 1804, and greatly contributed to the brilliant achievements of that day. 
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French navy, his removal to the prison where the officers, pri- 
soners of war, were kept; and here he lingered out seventeen 
months longer in sickness, and in suffering, under fresh occasional 
vexations from his relentless persecutor. At that period a cartel 
of exchange was established between the government of India 
and the Isle of France; and Captain Flinders had the mortifica- 
tion to find himself left by all his companions the only prisoner 
on the island. It was now, however, thought inconvenient to 
keep a guard at the prison for him alone, and he was therefore 
ee to live in the terior of the island upon his parole. 
lere he remained four years and a half longer, still experienc- 
ing some fresh mark of the tyrannical caprice of the savage 
governor. We use this epithet, because we cannot conceive that 
any thing but a barbarous and savage antipathy to the pursuits of 
science could have induced him to select, as the object of his 
cruelty, an amiable officer of great talents and activity of mind, 
who had already conferred some benefits on mankind by his dis- 
coveries, and who was at this very time on his passage to his 
native country and to a beloved wife, secured by a passport from 
the French government, and laden with the fruits of a laborious 
and scientific research of many months, made at the risk of his 
life and at the expence of every personal enjoyment. Wehave not, 
indeed, in our vocabulary an epithet strong enough, in our opi- 
nion, to stigmatize the conduct of the man, who, without the 
shadow of justice, could prostitute his power to deprive such an 
officer, (under such circumstances,) for six long years, of all pro- 
spects of domestic happiness, and of advancement in his profes- 
sion; and nothing surprises us more, than that even the firm and 
energetic character of Captain Flinders could prevent him from 
sinking under the weight of such complicated sufferings, both of 
mind and body. 
On his liberation, all his papers were restored except one 


journal, which General De Caen refused to give up, and which 


the Admiralty has demanded from the French government, we 
fear, in vain. During this shameful detention of our country- 
man, inany representations were made upon the subject by the 
British government to that, of France, but wholly without any 
stactical effect. Such was the conduct pursued by the French 
government, although the Captains Baudin and Hamelin were, 
(by their own admission,) treated at Port Jackson, (the port 
whence Captain Flinders had come to the Isle of France,) with a 
generous hospitality that has scarcely a parallel ; and the English 
ships which they encountered, zncluding that of Captain Flinders, 
were no less attentive to them, so far as circumstances would 
allow. And with what intention has France been induced to 
perpetrate all these acts of injustice, cruelty, and falsehood? 
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For the mere purpose of assuming-an ephemeral superiority in 
the career of science, by pretending to, and publishing as her 
own, discoveries which were really made by the man whom they 
held in their chains until the iron entered into his soul. 

Weuse the word ephemeral, for, fortunately forthe cause of truth 
and science, Captain Flinders has at length arrived in England with 
his papers, &c. and has laid his case and his information before 
the Admiralty; who have authorised him to publish, under their - 
patronage, the account of his voyage, and have agreed, with very 
proper liberality, to pay for the engraving of all his maps, charts, 
and embellishments. We may therefore congratulate our readers 
and the public on the prospect, that they will now have laid before 
them a really accurate and scientific account of all that remains 
yet unknown of the coast of New Holland. In the mean time 
we cannot but feel a sense of joy somewhat approaching to exult- 
ation at the news which has just arrived. (February 14.) M. De 
Caen, the injurious oppressor of Captain Flinders, Captain 
Hamelin, the commander of the Naturaliste, who repaid at fT p- 
panouli with such deep ingratitude the kindness shewn to him by 
the English, and the Isle of France itself, for a long course of 
years the depositary of French plunder and intrigue in the East, 
have all three passed into the possession of the English. With 
respect to the two former, although we do not think them sus- 
ceptible of a generous impression, and doubt not that they 
think all generosity a species of dupery, yet we trust, for the honour 
of our country, that the capitulation will afford us sufficient power 
over their persons, to treat them with that consideration and kind- 
ness which they disdained to shew to our countrymen in distress. 
With respect to the Mauritius, that nest of privateers, which has 
for fifty years been the eyesore of all our eastern settlements, 
we feel confident that no consideration will ever induce the 
British government to restore it to France, until the reduction of 
her power on the continent shall again permit us with safety to 
share with her our maritime and colonial power.. We shall now 
proceed to attend the French expedition along their boasted re- 
connoissance of the “ Terre Napoleon.” 

We are sorry to observe that M. Péron begins his account’ 
with a jesuitical reservation. He begins by asserting that “ lors 
de notre depart d’Europe,” the whole coast from the islands of 
St. Peter and St. Francis to the great Western Port, were as yet 
altogether unknown to Europeans. Now it is true that Lieu- 
tenant Grant’s discovery of a part of this coast in 1800 was not 
made public when they sailed from Europe, but it is equally true 
that long before the publication of M. Péron’s book it was per- 
fectly well known, that of the 140 leagues of-coast along which the 
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French expedition had run from March 30th to April 7th, 
when they met Captain Flinders, 80 leagues had been previously 
discovered by Lieutenant Grant. And it appears, as far as can 
be made out from comparing M. Péron’s very general account 
of the places, to which he attached French names, with Mr. Grant's 
discoveries, that the following places, discovered and named by 
Mr. Grant, were afterwards claimed by the French under the 
names which respectively stand opposed to them. 


Lieutenant Grant's names. French names, 
Cape Schanck - - Cap Richelieu. 
Cape Albany Otway - Cap Marengo. 

Lady Julien’s Island - Isle Fourcroy. 

Portland Bay -~— - Baie Tourville. 
Laurence Island - Isle du Dragon. 
Cape Solicitor - = - Cap Montagne. 


Cape Bridgewater Cap Montésquieu. 
Cape Northumberland Cap de Mont St. Bernard. 

At a few miles west from Cape Nevitetevtand begins the 
real discovery of the French; which extends about 60 leagues to 
the Pi where they met Captain Flinders in the Investigator. 

ese capes, bays, and islands were however part of 140 
leagues of coast westward from the western harbour, which the 
French ran along from March 30th to April 7th; and together 
with the Baié Talleyrand, the Cap Volney, the Piton de Recon- 
noissance, &c. &c. part of their real discoveries, were expected 
to hand down to distant ages the remembrance of this expedition. 
But we are now about to record some facts, which, i strict 
justice, would altogether deprive the French navigators of any 
right to claim as their discovery, or to affix names to any part of 
this coast, except the headlands which they might have perceived 
while sailing at a distance from the shore; and it will be ob- 
served, that they do not even pretend to have landed on any part 
of it. The circumstance, which led to the facts we allude to, is 
stated thus by M. Péron. 


‘We had been fishing for porpoises, which played round the 


- ships in innumerable shoals, and had just harpooned nine of them, 


which appeared a blessing,sent from Heaven to allay the ravages of 
the scurvy, that our rotten and worm-eaten salt provisions had ene 
gendered among the crew. It was the 8th of April, and our fishing 

ies had just returned on board, when a sail was discovered from 
the mast head. We at first thought it was the Naturaliste, which 
had mene company a short time before, but were soon undeceived. 
As the two ships were going on different tacks, we were soon 
abreast ofeach other. The stranger hoisted English colours, which 
we answered by hoisting the French flag. 
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« The English captain hailed us, and asked if we were not part 
of an expedition, that had sailed from France on a voyage of dis- 
covery. Upon our answering in the affirmative, he immediately 
came on board, and we found that it was Captain Flinders, the same 
commander who had already circumnavigated Van Diemen’s land, 
We learned that he had left Europe eight months before, with the 
design of completing the discovery of the coasts of New Holland ; 
that he had been for three menths at Nuyt’s land; that having met 
with contrary winds, he had not been able to penetrate as he wished be- 
hind the islands of St. Peter and St. Francis, where was supposed to 
be the mouth of the river or straight dividing New Holland into 
two islands; that he had been separated from another ship which ac- 
companied him from England by a violent storm; that he had been 
exposed to great danger in Bass’s straights, and had lost his long- 
boat with his first lieutenant and eight of his best men. In giving 
us these details Mr. Flinders was very reserved upon his own par- 
ticular operations. But we learned from some of his sailors, that he 
had suffered much from the south winds, which had been so favour- 
able to us, and this gave us reason to rejoice in the superior wisdom of 
our instructions.” (M. Péron is silent as to the superior wisdom of 
entering upon the investigation of an immense tract of unknown 
inhospitable coast in the middle of April, the season which in the 
southern hemisphere answers to our October, and this in a latitude 
high enough to be exposed to violent storms throughout the autumn 
and winter). ‘* After conversing with us for more than an hour, 
Captain Flinders returned to his ship.” (Voyage, p. 324). 

Before we make any observations upon this extract, it is neces- 
sary to premise, that no French officer was present at the con- 
versation which took place with Captain Flinders except the 
commander ; although from his own account one would natural 
suppose that M. Péron was there. Having given M. Péron this 
fair chance of exculpation, we are bound to declare, from good 
sources of information, that almost every word of the preceding 
extract is absolutely false. In the first place, Captain Flinders, 
so far from being reserved, gave the French commander even 
more information than was requested of him. He told M. Bau- 
din that he had explored the whole coast from Cape Leuwin to 
the place where they met, and particularly stated his having dis- 
covered and examimed two great gulfs; in the first of which was 
what the French have since called Port Champagny, where he 


might obtain fresh water. He told him also of Kangaroo island, 


(their Isle Decrés,) where he might procure fresh provisions ;-—— 
of rocks lying m the narrow channel between that island and 
the mainland, &c. &c. On the French commander’s side, he 
told Captaim Flinders, that he had coasted with fair winds and 
fine weather the whole shore from Western Port to the 


of their meeting, without having found a single place > 
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i 7 ae French expedition had run from March 30th to April 7th, 
‘see when they met Captain Flinders, 80 leagues had been previously 
ie discovered by Lieutenant Grant. And it appears, as far as can 
fei be made out from comparing M. Péron’s very general account 
iM —_ of the places, to which he attached French names, with Mr.Grant’s 
aa” He discoveries, that the following places, discovered and named by 
i iy i Mr. Grant, were afterwards claimed by the French under the 
names which respectively stand opposed to them. 
Lieutenant Grant's names. French names. 
Cape Schanck - Cap Richelieu. 
inde ee Cape Albany Otway - Cap Marengo. 
Lady Julien’s Island - Isle Fourcroy. 

Portland Bay - Baie Tourville. 
Laurence Island - du Dragon. 
Cape Solicitor - - Cap Montagne. 
Cape Bridgewater - Cap Montésquieu. 
RAL | Cape Northumberland Cap de Mont St. Bernard. 
es| At a few miles west from Cape Novihusberland begins the 


real discovery of the French; which extends about 60 leagues to 
the Fyn where they met Captain Flinders in the Investigator. 
. ese capes, bays, and islands were however part of 140 
ee leagues of coast westward from the western harbour, which the 
Fath French ran along from March 30th to April 7th; and together 
Pigs with the Baié Talleyrand, the Cap Volney, the Piton de Recon- 
prs ]ht noissance, &c. &c. part of their real discoveries, were expected 
to hand down to distant ages the remembrance of this expedition. 
rt But we are now about to record some facts, which, i strict 
| : Justice, would altogether deprive the French navigators of any. 
Bi fs right to claim as their discovery, or to affix names to any part of 
Bish this coast, except the headlands which they might have perceived 
3 while sailing at a distance from the shore; and it will be ob- 
Pratl f served, that they do not even pretend to have landed on any part 
et of it. ‘The circumstance, which led to the facts we allude to, is 
ears stated thus by M. Péron. 


‘We had been fishing for porpoises, which played round the 
i ft ships in innumerable shoals, and had Fea harpooned nine of them, 
iE hae which appeared a blessing,sent from Heaven to allay the ravages of 
Ret ee the scurvy, that our rotten and worm-eaten salt provisions had ene 
. gendered among the crew. It was the sth of April, and our fishing 
Bij tid. parties had just returned on board, when a sail was discovered from 


3 the mast head. We at first thought it was the Naturaliste, which 
ae had ae company a short time before, but were soon undeceived. 

Pyiat As the two ships were going on different tacks, we were soon 
bagel” | abreast ofeach other. The stranger hoisted English colours, which 
we answered by hoisting the French flag. 
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«« The English captain hailed us, and asked if we were not part 
of an expedition, that had sailed from France on a voyage of dis- 
covery. Upon our answering in the affirmative, he immediately 
came on board, and we found that it was Captain Flinders, the same 
commander who had already circumnavigated Van Diemen’s land, 
We learned that he had left Europe eight months before, with the 
design of completing the discovery of the coasts of New Holland ; 
that he had been for three months at Nuyt’s land; that having met 
with contrary winds, he had not been able to penetrate as he wished be- 
hind the islands of St. Peter and St. Francis, where was supposed to 
be the mouth of the river or straight dividing New Holland into 
two islands; that he had been separated from another ship which ac- 
companied him from England by a violent storm; that he had been 
exposed to great danger in Bass’s straights, and had lost his long- 
boat with his first lieutenant and eight of his best men. In giving 
us these details Mr. Flinders was very reserved upon his own par- 
ticular operations. But we learned from some of his sailors, that he 
had suffered much from the south winds, which had been so favour- 
able to us, and this gave us reason to rejoice in the superior wisdom of 
our instructions.” (M. Péron is silent as to the superior wisdom of 
entering upon the investigation of an immense tract of unknown 
inhospitable coast in the middle of April, the season which in the 
southern hemisphere answers to our October, and this in a latitude 
high enough to be exposed to violent storms throughout the autumn 
and winter). ‘* After conversing with us for more than an hour, 
Captain Flinders returned to his ship.” (Voyage, p. 324). 


Before we make any observations upon this extract, it is neces- 
sary to premise, that no French officer was present at the con- 
versation which took place with Captain Flinders except the 
commander ; although from his own account one would naturally 
suppose that M. Péron was there. Having given M. Péron this 
fair chance of exculpation, we are bound to declare, from good 
sources of information, that almost every word of the preceding 
extract is absolutely false. In the first place, Captain Flinders, 
so far from being reserved, gave the French commander even 
more information than was requested of him. He told M. Bau- 
din that he had explored the whole coast from Cape Leuwin to 
the place where they met, and particularly stated his having dis- 
covered and examined two great gulfs; in the first of which was 
what the French have since called Port Champagny, where he 
might obtain fresh water. He told him also of Kangaroo island, 
(their Isle Decrés,) where he might procure fresh provisions ;—~ 
of rocks lying in the narrow channel between that island and 
the mainland, &c. &c. On the French commander’s side, he 
told Captain Flinders, that he had coasted with fair winds and 
fine weather the whole shore from Western Port to the 


of their meeting, without having found a single place cg 
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ship could anchor in safety. When Captain F. inquired after a 
large island said to exist in the western entrance of Bass’s 
straight, M. Baudin declared that he had seen nothing of it. 
Thus they had missed King’s island, and Port Philip: and yet 
this last is the port in Bass’s straight, which M. Péron describes 
as having been discovered in this first campaign along the south 
coast of Australia; so cursory was their examination of it before 
it was investigated after them by Captain Flinders. They cer- 
tainly appear to have returned eight months afterwards, and 
verified those discoveries, of which they got intelligence at Port 
Jackson, where they again found their rzva/, Captain Flinders. 

~ Captain Baudin having recommended to the commander of 
the Investigator, (should he fall m with it), a boat which he had 
lost in Bass’s straights, the two expeditions parted company, and 
the French proceeded along the coast which the English had just 
explored. Fires burning and smoke ascending at short distances 
from the shore announced that the country was inhabited. But 
the shore itself, and the numerous islands that are scattered 
around it, exhibited a picture of desolate sterility, by no means 
less forbidding than the western coast. ‘The reefs, shoals, and 
sunken rocks, and the violent storms so common in these 
regions, hore than once brought the ship to the brink of de- 
struction. ‘The sgavans did not once land, to satisfy their curi- 
osity as to the inhabitants: no entertamment, therefore, of that 
kind can be extracted from this part of the history; and as to 
instruction, it is altogether as deficient. ‘The French pleasantly 
enough persevered in bestowing the names of their principal 
revolutionary characters on the bays and promontories discovered 
a few days before by the English ; but they did not even succeed 
in verifying those discoveries, where the attempt was attended 
with any difficulty. ‘They could neither penetrate into the gulf 
they called Bonaparte, nor behind the islands St. Peter’s and 
St. Francis, which the English had just before explored. Eight 
several days they renewed the attempt, and were as often repelled 
by “ the storms, the calms, the currents, the weakness of the 
crew,” and probably by the gross ignorance of M. Baudin. At 
length disease, famime, and fatigue so reduced the whole crew, 
scavans as well as sailors, that they were obliged on the 8th of 
May to give up all further attempts at discovery, and make the 
best of their way to the nearest port. It was not till the follow- 
ing year that the investigation is said to have taken place, which 
they assert to have been made of this coast; and it is fair to state 
that no proof whatever of such investigation having ever been . 
actually made appears in the work before us. Certain it is at 
least, that no real information on the subject was possessed hy 
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the French, until after the communication which took place be- 
tween them and the crew of the English expedition, when they 
wintered together at Port Jackson. | | 

Winter now setting in apace, the expedition sailed on the 
8th May for Van Diemen’s land, which appeared in sight on the 
19th in the morning. On the 20th they cast anchor in Adven- 
ture Bay, where they procured water and wood, and landed the 
sick. On the 22d the commodore gave orders to re-embark the 
sick, and weigh anchor; but such was the weakness of the crew, 
that they were four hours performing the latter operation. Hav- 
ing succeeded at length, they cleared the bay, which M. Péron 
represents as the best in Van Diemen’s land for watering and 
provisioning ships. From this time till the 17th of June the 
ship beat up to the northward, tossed at the mercy of the most 
violent squalls and tempests, while its unfortunate crew was en- 
tirely overcome by fatigue, inanition, and a general affection of 
scurvy in its most dreadful and inveterate forms. On the 17th 
they fell in with an English ship on its passage to the whale 
fishery on the coasts of New Zealand. From it they learned, that 
they had two days before left Captain Flinders at Port Jackson ; 
that the Naturaliste had also been there for some days, and had 
sailed again in search of them; that they were zmpattently ex- 
pected at Port Jackson, where the English government had sent 
out orders that they should be treated with all possible kindness, 
and that every useful assistance should be afforded to them. ‘And 
lastly they learned, that an official account of the conclusion of 
peace between France and England had arrived at Port Jackson 
a few days before: upon which intelligence M. Péron makes the 
following observation: “ Ce qf’on nous dit de ses conditions, 
ajoutant un nouveau prix ace grand événement, les cris de la 
douleur furent un instant suspendus pour laisser éclater les trans- 
ports de l’Alégresse, et ceux de la reconnoissance pour le grand 
homme, dont le nom venoit se rattacher a cette glorieuse paci- 
fication.” | 

‘The French commander had been for some days abreast of 
Port Jackson without being able, from the extreme weakness of 
his crew, to navigate his ship into it. “ How great then was our 
joy,” states M. Péron, “ when on the 20th we saw a large 
English boat making sail toward us. The officer commanding 
it informed us, that we had been observed for more than three 
days from the look-out on the coast, and that the governor, hav- 
ing concluded from our manceuvres that we were in the most 
pressing want of assistance, had sent the boat with a pilot, and 
the men necessary to take us into port. In effect, thanks to this 
powerful reinforcement, we very soon. found ourselves safely at 
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anchor within it.” We cannot resist the opportunity of con- 
trasting this deplorable state of the French ship with that of the 
Investigator, which had shortly before arrived at Port Jackson ; 
it will serve as a signal proof that the system struck out by the 
immortal Cook is still followed by ous modern navigaiors. We 
happen to know, that after a passage out from England to New 
Holland, and after six other months employed mm the minute 
examination of this same south coast of Australia, of which 
M. Péron gives such a dreadful account, Captain Flinders 
arrived at Port Jackson with man of his crew domg duty 
deck, and in such a state of health, as to be distinguished 

—_ ew South Wales for men who had arrived fresh from Eng- 
Here ended the disasters of the French expedition, for this 
year at least. The sick recovered with the rapidity of magic. 
And the Naturaliste, (which had parted company on the 8th of 
March, on the east coast of Van Diemen’s land, and before 
the Geographe entered Bass’s straights,) returned to Port Jack- 
son very soon after Captain Baudin’s arrival. | 
‘The commander of the Naturaliste had been amusing himself 
during the autumn with visiting the various bays and islands in 
Banks’s and Bass’s straights, on the inhospitable shores of which 
they found the remnants of many wrecks, principally, we fear, of 
English ships. Nothing interesting occurs in the journal of 
these operations, except a pretension which it makes to the merit 
of having remarked some imaccuracies in the English charts of 
the Dalrymple river, and of that part of the northern coast: of 
Bass’s straights which lies between Wilson’s promontory and 
the great Western Port; and a description of the habits and ap- 


pearance of the natives in the neighbourhood of this port. 


With respect to the first, we have reason to believe that the Na- 
turaliste had not in its ssion Captain Flinders’s particular 
sketch of Port Dalrymple, but only the small scale in the gene- 
ral chart of Van Diemen’s land. When they say, therefore, 


Ba Il se trouve beaucoup d’incorrections, qu’il nous a été plus fa- 
cile, de reconnoitre que de corriger,” we may fairly consider it 


to be a mere fanfaronade; for they could not make a better sur- 
vey of it im the little time they staid. In the Western Port they 
were the first that discovered, that the land at its head was an 
island, a thing of little importance, but to which they attach 
much; and indeed it does make some figure among the very little 
done by the Naturaliste. It is expressed in Captain Flinders’s 
chart, that the Western Port there given is from an eye-sketeh 


' taken by Mr. Bass. Captain F. had never been in it himself. 


With respect to the manners of the natives in the environs of 
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the Western Port, they appear to have but little resemblance 
to the inhabitants of Van Diemen’s land, except in their habits 
of suspicion and perfidy, and in their custom of smearing their 
bodies and faces with pounded charcoal. Their language is 
very different, and they are most particularly distinguished by 
their countenance, the form of their heads, their long and gloss 

hair, their beautiful and regular teeth, the red and white circles 
and crosses which they paint upon their bodies, and by the cus- 
tom of piercing the gristle of the nose, for the purpose of carry- 
ing in it as an ornament a stick seven or eight inches long. 

They sometimes light fires incautiously in their forests, which, ' 
by communicating with the trees, extend their devastations in a 
most disastrous manner. we 

Bad provisions, and their usual concomitant the scurvy, were 
the lot of Captain Hamelin’s crew, “i in a more moderate 
degree than on board the Geographe. ‘They had driven him to 
Port Jackson in the early part of the autumn, whence he had 
again sailed in search of his companion, and returned again on 
the third of July, when the two ships were equally rejoiced to 
find themselves quietly alongside of each other in the peaceful 
harbour of Port Jackson, and in the full enjoyment of every 
comfort and accommodation, which the most liberal hospitality 
could afford. 

The French expedition remained five months at Port Jackson, 
from the 20th June to the 18th November, 1802, during which 
period the scavans amused themselves in the same way, in which 
most men of common curiosity would have done in similar cir- 
cumstances. They examined the surface of the colony, inves- 
tigated the properties of its soil and natural productions, made 
excursions to the different villages, mixed with the inhabitants, 
and inquired into their laws and customs. ‘They were exceed- 
ingly struck with the beauty of the port and its environs, and 
with the air of order, decency, and morality, which rei 
throughout every corner of the territory: they could scarcely be 
brought to believe that the prolific, intelligent, and mdustrious 
mothers, whom they here beheld surrounded by healthy and af- 
fectionate families, were once the sterile, diseased, and ignorant 
refuse of the London stews, Nor could they refrain from ad- 
miring those institutions, which had converted robbers, once the 
terror of their country, into peaceful and laborious citizens; 
which by placing them between the certainty of chastisement, 
and the prospect of improving their condition, first gave an im- 
pulse to their exertions ; and which by encouraging them to ac- 

uire property, and to assume the character of husbands and of 
ers, at once gave them a permanent interest in the main- 
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tenance of order and justice, by the dearest and most powerful 
ties, by the feelings of conjugal and parental affection, and by 
the wish to preserve the possessions they had acquired. M. 
Péron expatiates upon all these subjects with the ardour and 
enthusiasm of his country, and with the admiration which such 
a spectacle may well be supposed to excite in the mind of a 
young and not unamiable Frenchman, brought up in the midst 
of all the social miseries of anarchical or republican France. 
Comparing his descriptions with those of more sober historians 
of the colony, we find them a little exaggerated, but they are 
spirited and interesting ; and did our present limits permit, we 
would enter into them a little more minutely. But we must 
hasten to the conclusion of an article which we fear has already 
been much too far extended. 

M. Péron made the same attempt to pass over the Blue-moun- 
tains into the interior of the country, which every visitor of en- 
terprise is tempted to undertake; and the same success attended 
his endeavours.—The further he penetrated the more yet appeared 
to be surmounted. He beheld 


*¢ Mountain piled on mountain to the skies,”’ 


and gave up the attempt in despair. : 
Iu short, he added one to the number of those, who are con- 


strained to admit by the evidence of their own senses, that the 
interior of New Holland is altogether inaccessible, on this side 


at least. 

We are ourselves much inclined to suspect that even if this 
barrier were surmounted, the interior of the country would offer 
obstacles still more absolute (though of a different nature) to 
further progress. 

The collation and comparison of several facts scattered 
throughout the work, which we shall now briefly detail, have 
left very little doubt upon our minds, but that the whole of the 
interior of New Holland is an arid, sandy, and inhospitable de- 
sart, of the same nature with those in the interior of Africa. 

In the first place, it has been observed, that whenever the wind 
blows from the centre of this immense island towards the coast, 
the blast is hot, dry, and’so inimical to vegetable life, that there 
is scarcely any plant, which does not wither and die under its 


‘pestiferous and baleful influence. M. Péron was extremely 


surprised and puzzled to observe a wind of this nature descend- 
ing directly from the ridge of Blue-mountains, at the back of the 
plains of Paramatta; concluding from analogy, that a north- 
west wind descending from an apparently interminable chain of 
high mountains should come charged with cold and wet, instead 
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of heat and drought. The same observation has been made at 
various part of the coast, so that a person circumnavigating New 
Holland would be witness in different places to the sigular 
phenomenon of a hot, dry, and parching wind blowing from 
every point of the compass; a circumstance that appears to us 
altogether inexplicable, except upon the hypothesis we have 
ventured to suggest. 

The supposition also acquires great additional probability 
from a contemplation of the nature of the different rivers, that 
disembogue themselves into the sea on the various coasts of 
New Holland. So long as it was possible, that a great river or 
straight might be found to divide it into two parts, from the gulf 
of Carpentaria to that which lies behind the islands of St. Peter 
and St. Francis, nothing could be predicated with certainty as to 
the deficiency of rivers in the interior; because it was possible 
that they might have drawn their sources from hills or moun- 
tains, situated beyond the actual researches of Europeans, and 
have emptied themselves into the supposed straight. But now, 
that Captain Flinders has ascertained that the island is (if we 
may use the expression) one continued and compact continent, 
and that all the rivers throughout its extensive coast are mere 
torrents, flowing im a contracted channel, with waters shallow in 
dry weather, but subject to sudden rises from the accession of 
land floods after heavy rains; that they exhibit, in short, every 
symptom peculiar to streams whose sources are at no great dis- 
tance from their mouths; we cannot avoid the conclusion, that 
the interior of the country is altogether destitute of water. 


‘* Nor springs nor rivers fertilize the land, 
Which stretches far and wide—a wilderness of sand.” 


Lastly, if any doubt still lurked in our minds, we think it 
would be removed by the circumstance recorded in almost every 
page of the history of M. Péron’s circumnavigation, viz. that the 

reater part of the coast is absolutely destitute of fresh water. 
ow, if this be so of the coast, @ fortwri, it must be still more 
emphatically so of the interior ; for we do not believe that the 
experience of any navigator will prove, that, where fresh water 
is not to be found in a country within a mile or two of the coast, — 
a search further inland has ever been successful in procuring it. 

We have communicated our idea with respect to the interior 
of New Holland to an eminent geographer, who is of opimion, 
that the data on which it is founded afford fair ground for con- 
cluding that the fact is as we suspect. ) 

So far as a judgment can be formed upon a review of the 
volume before us, we are compelled to express an opinion, that as 
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the History of a Voyage of Discovery, M. Péron’s work is per- 


fectly ridiculous. Not one accurate geographical description, 
scarcely a point marked down with precision as to its latitude 


and longitude, not a chart or map of any kind (except a plan of 


Port Jackson), not a well-founded pretension to more than a 
slight and cursory mspection of the shores, along which they 
coasted! In short, however well qualified the combination of 
talent might have been for the purposes of the expedition, when 
it left the port of Havre, so much havoc had been made by dis- 
ease, so many of the most valuable sgavans had quitted the expe- 
dition in disgust at M. Baudin’s brutality, that very scanty means 
of scientific observation remained, when the vessels arrived at 
the south and south-west coasts of Australia. 

Charts indeed, and scientific observations, and accurate de- 
scriptions, are largely promised in a subsequent volume, of which 
even the table of contents is given at the end of this. But the 
first has now been published three years, and all we have heard 
of the second is as follows. A gentleman connected with the 
Imperial Institute, who was in London a short time ago, stated, 
that it was just printed, and the charts engraved ; but that the go- 
vernment had laid their prohibitory finger upon the work, and 
suppressed its publication. ‘Two reasons only could have in- 
duced Bonaparte to act thus: either he perceived some favour- 
able expressions concerning our character and settlements in the 
East which displeased him, or he thought it more convenient to 
wait till the French author had had the benefit of perusing the 
work, and consulting the charts, with which Captain Flinders is 
about to favour the literary world. If M. Péron wrote the 
second volume, the amiable character which we ufderstand he 
possessed makes the former supposition not improbable. But we 
are ourselves more disposed to attach credit to the latter. We 
think it more consonant with the modern French character and 
practice, in the departments of real science. Their character- 
istic qualities too often appear to be, great pretensions followed 
by very scanty execution, and en to raise up trophies to 
national vanity at the expence of the credit, and manufactured 
of the materials belonging to others. 

This is emphatically the character of the volume now before 
us, and of the circumstances attending its publication, consider- 


ed.as a history of scientific and original discovery. As a desul- 


tory and entertaining ramble among a race of mankind little 
known, and rarely visited, a more favourable judgment may be 
given. With the exception of a few specimens of filth and in- © 
delicacy, which, we fear, are thought necessary to recommend the 
work to the debauched taste of Parisian readers, the descriptions 
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ef savage life and manners are spirited and entertaining, and ac- 
companied by engraved illustrations curious and well executed. 
Yetit cannot be denied, that the falsehoods and misrepresentations: 
to be detected in the scientific departments throw a shade of. 
doubt over the authenticity of the facts related in the lighter 
parts of the narrative, and go far to degrade it from: the rank of. 
a book of instruction to one of mere amusement. _We are really 

sorry that a sense of impurtiality compels us to rate so very low: 
a work held out by the learned Imperial Institute of France, as 
surpassing in utility and importance the labours of all preced- 
ing navigators. We hope that the disappointment experienced 
on its perusal, will, ere long, be compensated by: the real infor- 
mation and accurate knowledge, which Captain F linders’ s work. 
will impart to the world. | 

‘We trust that his’ work, when published, wall. be imondated 
into French, and means taken to circulate it on the Continent, 
and if the charts are-not already engraved, that French trans- 
Jations of the names will be inserted. We should be glad that 
ee should judge for themselves on the subject. f 

‘ We have no fear that any impartial person, who, on perusing 
this voyage, will place beside him on his desk the works of 
Cook, Vancouver, Broughton, Captain Flinders, or any naviga- 
tor of established reputation, or will hesitate to acquiesce entirely. 
in the justice of our opinion concerning it’s merits. We are per- 
suaded that they will think that M. Péron’s book is advanced fully. 
up to its proper level, when placed in an English dress. by. the 
side of Sir John Carr’s Tours, and other entertaining peregrina- 
tions, in an octavo collection of Voyages and ‘Travels, . 


Art. V. Six Lactiilec on the Elements of Plane Trigonometry ; 
with the method of constructing Tables of Natural:and Loga- 

— rithmic Lines, Cosines, Tangents, &c. By the Rev. B. Bridge, 
A.M. Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Professor 
of Mathematics in the East India College. 8vo. pp. 83. 
London. Cadell and Davies, 1810. 2 


Tue science of ‘Trigonometry was invented for the solution of 
plane triangles; and though by the accession of new theorems it . 
continued gradually to enlarge its bounds, yet for many ages no 
idea could be formed of the rank which it would one day hold in 
mathematical pursuits. It was reserved for modern times to ex- 
hibit all: its resources; and the progress of knowledge has at 


‘Jength assigned to it a very high degre of dignity and importance. 
VOL. I. NO. I. 
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By the introduction of algebraical reasoning, many formule have 
been deduced, which are of essential service in the higher depart- 
ments of analytics, in the various branches of mixed mathematics, 


and in the solution of problems in physical astronomy. 


Plane Trigonometry may be divided into two parts; of which 
the one treats of the solution of triangles, and the other deduces 
formule and illustrates their use. ‘Though the solution of tri- 
angles must ever be considered as forming a distinct and material 
part of the subject, yet a treatise, which should now be confined 
to that object, would be justly esteemed defective. Many of the 
most useful formulz can easily be obtained ; and the illustration 
of their use in the construction of the trigonometrical canon and 
of the tables, if judiciously executed, will neither add much to 
the length nor to the difficulty of the work. In the present state 
of science, every treatise upon trigonometry should comprise 
some portion of trigonometrical analysis, ‘The extent to which 
it may be carried in every instance must be left to the judgment 
of the writer, who will best understand the nature of his own 
work, and the object for which it is composed. 

It is by no means necessary that every student should apply 
himself to those parts of the subject which are useful only in the 
higher branches of the mathematics, The physical astronomer 


_ and the proficient in analytics will: be anxious to derive from tri- 


gonometry all the aids which the science can afford ; it is therefore 
of importance that they should possess many formule, which to 
an inferior class of students are of very little service. They will 
also be anxious to arrive at their conclusions by the shortest me- 
thod; and, since the geometrical process must be somewhere 
abandoned, they will seek to get rid of it as soon as possible. 
Where the principles are familiar, no conclusions can be more 
satisfactory than those which are derived from analysis. But a 
very slight experience will soon convince us, that works of this 
nature are but indifferently suited to the class of ordinary students, 
Their very form is repulsive; the reasoning may in itself be clear, 
yet to the beginner it will long appear to be involved in obscurity ; 


_ and, though the conclusions be just, yet will they frequently be ad- 


mitted rather from authority than conviction, 

According to the system which prevails in our universities, and 
from which no material deviation can be made, when a young man 
is furnished with the first six books of Euclid, and a slight know- 
ledge of equations, he is ushered into trigonometry. His ma- 
thematical ideas are yet in their infancy ; and the application even 


of the sixth book of Euclid, connected with the new terms 
which he is required to adopt, will in general require as much at- 
tention as he is able to bestow. He has not yet learned to gene- 
‘Falize ; and the analytical method, if applied in all cases where it 
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can be applied, would present difficulties, which he is yet hardly 
; oageg to surmount, and which are adapted rather to discourage 

an to promote exertion. A single instance will illustrate this 
remark, 

The well known problem, which requires to express the sines 
of the sum and difference of two arcs in terms of the sines and 
cosines of the arcs, admits both of a geometrical and algebraical 
demonstration, In the geometrical, the values are determined by 
means of similar triangles ; the memory is burthened with nothing 
extraneous, and the application of a few plain principles in the 
sixth book of Euclid will serve the purpose, : 

‘The investigation of the same result by analysis depends upon 
the recollection of expressions deduced from two former propo 
sitions ; the first of which gives the value of the cosines, and the 
second of the sines of the angles, in terms of the sides. ‘The 
proof for the sine of the swm of the arcs (to which we here 
fine ourselves, for the sake of brevity), runs thus: aon 


Let a, B, c be the three angles of a triangle, a, b, c the op- 
posite sides. ‘Then by former propositions, 


Cosin. A = and Cosin. B = 
2ac 


Also Sin, A= andSin.z =~, where =: 4 x 


these expressions we have Sin. a. Cos.B + Cos. a, Sin. B 
and Sin.c — Sin.(180° — A + B) = Sin.a + B, since the sine ~ 
of an angle is equal to the sine of its supplement. Hence 
Sin. a + B — Sin. a. Cos. 8 + Cos.'a. Sin. B. 9. B.D. 


All this is perfectly legitimate ; but how is it to be understood 
by a youth, qualified.as we have already stated? It is not diffi- 
cult to believe, that many a tyro might enable himself to write 
down the demonstration, who would find it a hard task after all, 
if a circle were drawn for him, to point out the arcs and .the 
sines and cosines, respecting which he had reasoned. 

The tendency of these observations is to shew, that one sort of 
book may be calculated for proficients, and another for beginners ; 
that a rejection of geometrical proof in every case, where it can 
be rejected, is attended with inconveniences more serious than 
mere prolixity ; and that the most useful work which can be pre- 
sented to a student, who possesses neither extraordinary talents nor 
much knowledge of the subject, is one which consults perspicuity 
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he in the’ first place, and in the.second furnishes him with a reason- 
uy able view of the science, without entangling him in abstruse dis- 
quisitions or the application of difficult. formulz ; these he will 
from works more profound at some future period. 
: ‘The treatise, of which we propose to give some account in 
this present article, may. be recommended with great. propriety 
according to this idea; its professions are modest, and the execu- 
tion is highly creditable. tt possesses sufficient originality to dis- 
tinguish it from every other work on the same subject; the one 
which it most resembles is, perhaps, that of Le Gendre. ‘The con- 
nection of trigonometry with the higher branches of mathematics is 
wholly omitted; but we are presented in a short compass with 
many of the most useful formule, and some elegant specimens of 
Rial: Mr. Bridge has divided his work into six lectures. The first 
h lecture proves that arcs are the measures of angles, explains the 
French division of the circle, gives the definitions of the sine, 
cosine, &c., demonstrates geometrically some properties of arcs 
a | and angles, deduces arithmetically certain sines, tangents, &c., and 


4 points out their relation in different circles. This chapter is neat 
hae and perspicuous, and furnishes a very good introduction to the 
k i! bg following lectures. There is nothing difficult, nothing abstruse ; 
‘> and we arrive at the end of the 17th page without meeting with a 
Hi single article which can alarm a beginner. | 
(e We would venture to suggest one alteration in the definitions ; 
that of expressing them in general terms. We are aware that 
He a the method adopted by Mr. Bridge is sanctioned by the-authority 
teh a of Le Gendre, Woodhouse, and others; but the old method, as it 
et ae appears in Vince and Lacroix, is surely preferable. ‘The iilustra- 
Bit ity tion can, with equal advantage to the learner, follow the definition. 
apted:* Our meaning will be understood by a specimen of each.—-(Mr. 
Bp} Bridge): “8G, a line drawn from one extremity of the arc 
ad AF, perpendicular upon the diameter (A B) passing through the 
ats other extremity, is called the sine of the angle A c r.”—(Vince): 
SL a _ “The sine of an arc is a line drawn from one extremity of the 
ey arc perpendicular to a diameter drawn through the other extre- 
mity. Hence m 4h is the sine of m a and of M D.” oy 
Bey | The second lecture gives the investigation of formulz for the 
his construction of the tables. ‘This comprises the variation of the 
sine, cosine, &c. in different quadrants, and a variety of formule 


founded upon the expression for the sine and cosine of A + B. 


| The proposition, which is the basis of these formule, .is de- 
da monstrated by help of a figure. This mode. is pursued both by 
Pt Lacroix and Le Gendre, and it is certainly the easiest. By a si- 


milar process, the tangents of a +B might be deduced in terms 
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ef the tangents of A aud; but Mr. Bridge has inserted the 
algebraical. Vince has taken both: the chief reason for intro- 
ducing the geometrical is, that the proposition for the tangents 
may be proved independently of the proposition for the sines. 
The algebraical demonstration, however, will in this instance. be 
preferred. It is equally clear with the other, and much more 
concise. 

From these two propositions are deduced the expressions for 
the sines and cosines, and for the tangents and cotangents, of mul- 
tiple arcs. Several formule are obtained by addition and division, 
and serve to give a good idea of the manner in which others may 
be found. In’ these matters much depends upon a judicious ar- 
rangement ; and it is but just to state, that in this point we think 
Mr. Bridge particularly happy. ‘To hunt after formule, which 
are scattered and dispersed, is a tedious and perplexing business. 
Lacroix has arranged the principal formule in a table of two 
_pages, so that the whole may be seen at one view: those of Mr. 
Bridge are not less clear, nor are they unreasonably extended, 

Had the author intended this to be any other than an elementary 
treatise, he would probably have inserted in this lecture the series, 
which may be deduced for expressing the sine and cosine in func- 
tions of the arc: the expressions are not difficult to be remem- 
bered, nor is the demonstration very laborious: we think, how- 
ever, that he has done right in omitting them. They belong to 
works of a more abstruse character. Eb) 

In the early part of this lecture we have the variation of the 
sine, cosine, &c. found’ by the usual method. Lacroix amuses 
himself with deducing the same results from the expressions of 


the sine and cosine of A + B: as the proof is neat and concise, 
we shall here insert it. 


+ B= Cos. A. Cos.B + Sin. a. Sin. B. 

+B = Sin. a. Cos.p + Sin. Cos. a. 
Let « = 360°; and assume A = 3 

Then Cos. i + B = + Sins 


Sing +B = Cos.B; 


that is, if the sine and cosine of an-arc less than a quadrant be 
positive, the cosine of an arc greater than a quadrant will be ne- 
gative while its sine is positive. 

The other variations may be obtained in a similar manner by 
assuming A —}* or =}. The variations of the tangent and 
secant will be found from those of the sine and cosine. 

In the third lecture, we have the construction of the trigone- 
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metrical canon and a section on the investigation of formule of 
verification. 

These formule may be deduced in great variety. Mr. Bridge 
furnishes one, as a specimen, resulting from the 10th proposition 
in the fourth book of Euclid. After obtaining an arithmetical 
expression for the sine of 54° and that of 18°, he obtains by a for- 
mer article the following equation :. 


Sin. 54° + B + Sm. 54 — B — Sin. 18° + B — Sin. 


18° — B = Cos. B, where different values may be substituted 
for p at the pleasure of the computist. 

The fourth lecture explains the construction of the logarithmic 
tables, including the solution of the equation az = N, the series 
for finding the logarithm of N, and the value of the modulus in 


any system of logarithms. 

These sections, and especially the last, will appear to a learner 
the most formidable part of the book ; they are illustrated, an) 
haps, in as short a compass as is consistent with perspicuity, and 
certainly convey a very good general idea of the construction of 
the tables. 

As.a specimen of Mr. Bridge’s manner, we shall here insert his 
ee “On the investigation of the series for finding the 
thm of any number w.” The substitution for converting the 

eatie series into another of rapid convergence is neat and simple. 


“ It appears that x is the logarithm of az; if, if, therefore, ax = 


1 +n, andif for 8 &e. a— 1}? 
+ ia—41)|> — &c. we put m, we have (by the last section) x 


But it is evident that this series for log. 1 + n is not a converging 
series; since if 2 be any whole number greater than one, its” 
terms keep continually increasing, so that it is impossible to ap- 
proximate to its real by summing any number of them; but, by 
means of the following transformation, we shall obtain a series of 
such convergency, that a few of its terms will answer our purpose © 
for finding the logarithm .of. any given number. ‘Thus, 


Log.1 +2 = — x jn? — int + &c.) 
For m put — 2; then 

Log. —n= x (—n— — jn’ — — &e,) 
Subtract the lower equation from the higher ; then, 

Log. 1+ log. x + ia + 
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or log. * = x (n + +3 n + 
1 
1+ 
Now let n then i-az = = 


Hence by substitution, 


I N 2 1 1 

2 1 1 
or, Log. — log. N—~2= + + 


1 
Piper + &e. } + log. n — 2, which latter series converges 


extremely fast, and isa very convenient one for finding the loga- 
rithm of (N) when it is any whole number greater than 2.” 
(P. 44.) 


The value of < in this series — .86858896. Let this = a; 


then, as appears by p. 50, —_ + = + log. N—@ 


n=1 


will be the formula for calculating the logarithms of all numbers 
between 23 and 400; and —— + log. Nn — 2 of those above 


n—1 
400; by help of the latter formula the tables might be extended 
to any length whatever. 

The fifth lecture shews the application of the principles already 
laid down in the solution of right-angled and oblique-angled. tri- 
angles, 

All the cases of sips apes triangles depend upon the three 
following propositions: 1. The sides are proportional to the 
sines of their opposite angles. 2. The sum of two sides : their 
difference :: the tangent of the semi-sum of the angles of the 
base : the tangent of their semi-difference. 3. The proposition, 
which gives the sine or cosine of an angle in terms of the sides. 

The second of these propositions is here proved both by. the 
algebraical and gp method. The algebraical is more 
concise, but we are glad that the geometrical is not omitted, 

The case, in which the three sides are given to determine the 
angles, is solved by the expression for the sine or cosine i. terms 
of the sides. ‘The old proposition, which states that the base. : 
the sum of the other two sides :; the difference of those sides: 
the difference of the segments of the base, is elegant in its proof, 
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but tedious in the application ; since in every instance a perpendi- 
cular is to be drawn, the segments of the base are to be deter- 
mined, and we must then have recourse to the rules for right- 
angled triangles. We are rather sorry to part with an old ac- 


quaintance ; the proposition is retained by Vince, though, like 


most of the modern writers on.trigonometry, he applies the other 
rule to the solution of cases. 

A lecture on the mensuration of heights and distances, with 
about half a:dozen questions for practice, closes the treatise. 

The few pages given to this lecture would appear very inadequate 
in a larger work ; but the evident object of the author is to fur- 
nish nothing more on this part than a general idea of the subject ; 
and for this purpose a short’ chapter will suffice. 

We cannot conclude this article without expressing the great 


_ pleasure, which we have derived from the perusal of the work 


before us. It is arranged with judgment, and is perspicuous in 
every part. ‘The division of the subject into several distinct por- 
tions is of great advantage to the learner. He has an entire lecture 
before him; he makes himself master of a few pages and then 
arrives at a resting place, from which he can easily observe the 
whole of the road over which he has We are disposed 
to lay the greater stress upon this clearness of demonstration and 
this ‘felicity of arrangement, because they are not always the con- 
comitants of knowledge. Whether a defect in these points is the 
result of negligence, or whether the art, which we are commend- 
ing, is to be obtained only by a long habit of instructing others, 
and therefore’ of communicating knowledge in its simplest and 
most intelligible form, we presume not to decide. But the fact 
is indisputable, that far less attention is in general paid to these 
considerations than their importance demands. We have in our 
‘own language other valuable works upon Trigonometry, which 
comprise much more than the treatise of Mr. Bridge, and are cal- 
culated for a different class of readers. Extreme attention to ar- 
‘rangement and to simplicity of demonstration is therefore perhaps 
Jess necessary in them, than in a book which professes to be ele- 


_ mentary: certain it is, that we have yet seen none, which is supe- 


rior in those respects to the work before us. 

_ We have discovered a few errors of the press, but they are in 
general ing of notice and are obvious at first sight. The 
calculations in the 5th page might be somewhat shortened, but 
probably with little advantage. We have proposed some altera- 
tions, which the author may possibly be induced to adopt in his 
next ‘edition ; and we conclude our remarks with a hearty recom- 
mendation of his book. 
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Arr. V. Tract on American Politics, entitled, 4 Sermon 
preached in Boston, April 5, 1810, the Day of the Public 
Fast. By William Ellery Channing, Pastor of the Church 
in Federal-street. Published at the Request of the Hearers, 


Boston (America) printed, London re-printed.—Hatchard, 
1811. 


A Brief View of the Policy and Resources of the United States, 
comprising some Strictures on “ A Letter on the Genius and 
Dispositions of the French Government.” —Philadelphia, 1810. 


Ws: hail with peculiar satisfaction the arrival of another piec« of 
good writing from the United States. It will contribute to res- 
cue the taste and literature of our American friends from the 
sweeping censure and unfounded prejudices under which they 
labour on this side of the Atlantic. ‘The American publications 
are so little known, and so seldom read in England, that we have 
scarcely any opportunity of forming an estimate concerning the 
literary acquirements of that interesting people, except from 
such of their state papers and public documents as appear in 
our gazettes. Judging from these, we are not surprised at-an 
absurd-opinion which seems to prevail, that our clear and ner- 
vous language, rendered turbid by the concussions of a transat- 
lantic voyage, and filtered through the pen of an American, is 
constrained (by a sort of physical necessity) to flow out confused, 
spiritless, and pedantic. i 

People often peruse in one and the same newspaper a mes- 
sage from the President accompanied by documents, and the re- 
port of certain patriotic orations fulminated east of ‘Tem 
Bar. ‘The artillery in both cases appears so exactly of the same 
calibre, the ammunition cast so precisely in the same mould, the 
engineers educated so much on the same system, and the effect 
produced on a mind well fortified with taste and judgment so very 
analogous, that we cannot wonder at the conclusions which have 
naturally followed. 

We are ashamed to confess, that we had ourselves formed an 
unfavourable opinion of American literature, from the partial 
evidence of her public -documents, coupled with the suppo- 
sition that her public functionaries were selected from the men 
of the most acknowledged talents and acquirements. We had 
often speculated on the cause of this supposed degeneracy of the 
Americans, and had brought our minds to a sort of conclusion, 
that it might in some degree have been inherited from their an- 
cestors. It is well known that those States, which are now most 
flourishing’ in arts, civilization and commerce, were originally 
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settled by men impelled to emigrate from their native soil by 
strong republican principles, rendered tierce and outrageous by 
the coarsest fanaticisin. Among other laws equally extravagant, 
established by a democratical province of fanatics, we find the 
following : “ No man shall keep Christmas, read the common 
prayer, eat minced pies, or play on any instrument, except the 
drum, trumpet, and jew’s harp.” Now it is certainly not un- 
charitable to suppose, that these gentlemen were not endowed 
with much taste or genius. Nor, if we consider the respect and 
reverence with which the original institutions and character of 
our ancestors, (particularly the first founders of our prosperity,) 
are looked back upon, would it be very easy to calculate in how 
many generations every atom of this spirit would have evapo- 
rated from the minds of their posterity. 

But whatever might have been the case in former times, an 
ample store of evidence has been transmitted to us of late years, 
to prove, that in the United States, as elsewhere, national and 
individual excellence and refinement will follow their usually 
predisposing causes. Where interest, sensuality, or the mor- 
dinate pursuit of gain, have not devoured all greatness of soul, 
there will be found to exist generous sentiments. Where the 
neglect of liberal and polite education hath not introduced 
coarseness and vulgarity into the daily intercourse of life, nor the 
sense of weakness, joined to the goadings of pride, induced mean- 
ness and duplicity, alternate bluster and submission in the con- 
duct, there will be found to reign a manly sincerity in thought 
and a nervous elegance in language. Where the finer feelings 
are fostered by classical literature, corrected by the influence of 
religion, and elevated by the fire of patriotism, there will be 
found to exist taste, genius, and true eloquence. Without enter- 
ing into minute and invidious particulars, we would cite as proofs 
of the universality of these principles the moral, (or as we should 
rather call them, from their total absence of all reference to re- 
ligion,) the practical writings of Franklin; and the correspond- 
ence, political and miscellaneous, of the immortal Washington *. 
Neither should we omit the singular talents of Joel Barlow. 
His education was finished at a college where taste so little pre- 
vailed, that his first poem was written in celebration of a custom 
at that time prevalent, viz. “The challenge annually given by 
the Freshmen to the Sophimore class to a combat at snow-ball- 


” 


mg.” Yet his genius and the greatness of his mind rose supe- 


* Many of General Washington’s letters during the American war were sup- 
posed to be from the pen of the illustrious Mr. Hamilton, who, to the regret of 


every true American, fell in a duel with Colonel Burr. Mr. Hamiltoa was in the ~ 


suite of General Washington ; his aide-~du-camp, we believe. 
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fior to times and circumstances, and at an early age he delight. 
ed the world with his vigorous but irregular poem, “ The Vision 
of Columbus.” It is lamentable to reflect, that the talents of 
this man were rewarded by his country with the consulship at 
Algiers ; and that even this was not bestowed upon him till he 
had wasted the best years of his life in effectual attempts to 
procure a competence. ; | 

But let us have recourse to evidence more complete in it- 
self, more generally known, and more nearly affecting our pre- 
sent feelings and relations. The “ Letter on the Genius and 
Dispositions of the French Government,” electrified our literary 
and political circles, no less by taste and spirit of composition, 
and general purity of diction, than by the justness of reasoning, 
and the elevation of sentiment, which are conspicuous in every 
page. Of its effect in America the little “'Tract” now before 
us is a gratifying proof. Another heavy shock was given to 
British scepticism with respect to American taste and genius, at 
Lord Somerville’s public agricultural dinner, in March, 1810. 
On that occasion his lordship gave Mr. Pinckney’s health, with 
a wish “ that those who are united in language should never be 
divided in friendship.” 

This gentleman, who was present, immediately rose, and in an 
unpremeditated speech of about ten minutes, uttered the most 
appropriate sentiments, in diction as chaste and in taste as cor- 
rect as we ever recollect to have heard. The country, which 
trained the man who made that speech, could not be devoid of 
genius, taste, and literature in their most improved state of ex- 
istence. And we are happy to find in some American publi- 
cations which we have lately seen a due appreciation of his ta- 
lents. We trust that Mr. Pinckney will persevere im that con- 
duct and those principles, which have gained him so many tri- 
butes of applause from the respectable part of society, both in 
his own country and in England. 

Of the evidence afforded by the pamphlets now before us 
the reader will presently judge. | 

There is then no physical necessity, there areno Beeotian exhala- 
tions from the forests and morasses of America, which condemn 
her children to any menital or literary inferiority to the stock from 
which they sprang. They have already made considerable ad- 
vances in emulation of the parent country, and to judge from some 
of the latter specimens, are rapidly tending to an equality in some 
departments of composition. 

If, however, the pamphlets before us were distinguished by 
nothing but the merits of style, the first, from its brevity, 
would have been but slightly noticed, .and the last altogether 
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omitted. But this is the least interesting view in which they 
can be contemplated. Although they contain nothing abso- 
lutely new to those who are intimately acquainted with Ame- 
rican affairs, the practical tendency of their arguments, and the 
line of policy to jon deduced from their conclusions, are most 
useful and satisfactory. ‘The principles and sentiments are such 
as are often wilfully forgotten or overlooked, and of which the 
public therefore cannot be too frequently reminded. Flowing 
from the pen of Americans, and having been received with great 
approbation by those to whom they were immediately addressed, 
a.¢. the inhabitants of the northern and middle states of the 
union, they should assume a peculiar interest in the estimation 
of the English reader. One of them is, generally speaking, im- 
accessible to him, but very few copies having been transmitted 
hither. And as we have received in addition two or three other 
publications, no duplicates of which we believe exist in England, 
we doubt not that we shall make an acceptable present to our 
readers, by extracting from their pages, and illustrating by a 
Sew observations of our own,—the state of public sentiment in 
America,—the measures of public policy which the well-inform- 
ed writers of all parties agree in recommending, and the general 
causes which have operated to induce the American government 
for some years past to adopt a line of policy diametrically oppo- 
site to the true interests of their country. We say the general 
causes, because our limits will by no means permit us to enter 
into a minute detail of the particular views of interest or ambi- 
tion, which have assisted the operation of those general causes, 
and induced each State to acquiesce without resistance or re- 
monstrance in the measures of the general Government. We 
shall trust for this detail to future opportunities. Our present 
object is simply to shew, by Amertcan evidence, the general causes 
which operate throughout the union, in every state equally, what- 
ever its particular views of interest may be; and to take an en- 
larged and comprehensive view of the general interests of the 
whole society. 

The great object of the author of the little tract entitled “a 
Sermon,” is to set before his countrymen the danger rome fi 
over them from the increasing power of France ;—danger to their 
commercial prosperity, to their liberties, their laws, their morals, 
and their religion. ‘The practical inferences he would impress 
upon them are that they should discipline their minds to submit 
to any sacrifices either of preconceived opinions, or of national 
and party antipathies, to secure themselves from that domineer- 
ing power. He particularly recommends to them to exert this - 
forbearance with respect to the prejudices too common among 
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them against a connection with England on reasonable terms, 
and with respect to the opinions which stand in the way of their 
own moral and religious improvement. 

The object of the “ Brief View” is not quite so easily defined. 
The style and reasoning remind us a little of the “drum, trumpet, 
and jew’s harp.” We know not whether its author would have argu- 
ed with more precision and generosity, and written with more uni- 
form taste, had his ancestors fed upon minced pies and listened to 
thesoundsof theorgan: but we are certainthat a more exalted stand= 
ard of sentiment and morals would have preserved him from m 
absurdities. He begins in a manner sufficiently trite to reduce 
public principle in the conduct of nations towards each other to 
a level; which consists in an equal disregard of all morality, jus- 
tice, and humanity, where they interfere with immediate interest, 
From these data he attempts to defend the conduct and policy of 
France, as arising out of the ordinary operation of great power 
on national councils. He has then the unparalleled effronte 
to inform the Americans, that England is not less unjustifiable m 
the conduct of her maritime and colonial affairs, than France in 
her conduct by land, and in her treatment of neutral commerce; 
thus placing in the same degree in the scale of iniquity the de- 
fensive measures of England, the mad commercial decrees of 
Bonaparte, and his atrocious invasion of the peninsula, He then 
concludes that both England and France have practised towards 
the weakness of America every injury, that contempt and self- 
terest can suggest to powers, each unlimited in its separate de- 
partment. It must be confessed, however, that he is not unfairly 
national in his strictures. ‘The following extract will evince, 
that he is far from wishing to exclude his own country from the 
operation of his general principles. 


«« Even the tameness of the policy of Jefferson does not exempt 
America from the general opprobrium. Her embargo was intended 
to excite misery or famine among innocent slaves or manufacturers, 
as the means of coercing their rulers into the abandonment of a 
system injurious to her interests: rulers who, by the projectors of 
that measure, were deemed inaccessible to the pleadings of com- 
passion.”” ‘ 

So the clearsighted government of America actually thought 
to starve Great Britain and her colonies by the operation of its 
embargo! 

The inference drawn by our author from this view of the con- 
duct of the two great European powers towards his country is, 
that it should forthwith make such exertions, as shall enable it to 
depend upon itself for protection, and shall give it force enough to 
make its diplomacy and its commerce respected. For these 
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purposes he recommends, that a national debt shall be created, 
and that the capital thus procured shall be employed in raising @ 
puissant navy. His views extend to the formation of a fleet large 
enougli to cope with France single-handed, after that power shall 
have annihilated the fleets and conquered the territory of Great 
Britain. “ The fall of Great Britain in that case, however de- 
plored by all the humane and magnanimous, might by sound 
policy be considered as propitious to the United States,” ( Brief 
View, p. 37.) because America would then occupy the place now 
held by Great Britain on the the theatre of tke world. This 
notable scheme, however, not being yet entered upon, and a ne- 
cessity existing that Great Britain should not be annihilated till 
it is in some degree of forwardness, because she is at present the 
only effectual barrier between France and America; it follows, 
in our author’s opinion, that the actual policy of America is to 
form a close alliance with England, even on what he is pleased 
to term the “ degrading conditions” imposed by her maritime 
superiority. This he asserts, (and he corroborates his opmion 
by a reference to the well known policy of Washington,) to be 
the only rational conduct for America; since it is the single 
method by which she can, ultimately rival the power which she 
envies, without exposing herself to ruin. In short, this gentle- 
man represents himself to be an American of the old school of 
Washington; but unlike that great statesman, he is as French in 
principle and affections as he thinks consistent with his sense of 
morality and the mterests of his country, and as hostile to Eng- 
land as he thinks compatible with the commercial prosperity of 
America, and with her ultimate views of ambition. 7 
We have certainly no great cause to exult in the motives 
which would induce this American politician to smile upon us, 
since he has fairly confessed that (politically speaking ) his nation 
may, in his opinion, 


Smile and smile, and murder while she smiles. 


But, for our own parts, we should be perfectly willing to accept 
her alliance, upon whatever motives it may be founded; and we 
will take the following just conclusion drawn by the author from 
his premises, as the guarantee for its continuance. “ Until we 
shall have strength to stand alone against France, ruin must 
equally ensue from success or failure in a contest with Great 
Britain. Unless by our hostility we could diminish her naval 
power, our evils would be increased by exasperating her jealousy. 
And were we to humble her naval power, we should precipitate 
that downfall, which, under existing circumstances, would expose 
us to a more dangerous enemy; who, by the double advantage of 
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x military and maritime force, would subject us to desolation and’ 
bloodshed, if not to slavery.” (Brief View, p. 42.) 

In truth, this gentleman’s conclusions are so opposite to his 
professed ome orate that we are almost tempted to greet him 
as an English advocate in disguise. 

Our readers will perceive from this slight and hasty sketch 
of the object of the two works under review, that however they 
may differ in detail, or in the grounds of their opinion, the prac- 
tical conclusions of both are very much the same, viz. that it is 
the decided interest of America at the present moment to em-. 
brace the friendship of England, and to assist her in opposing 
the power of France. It may well be asked then, why is the 
public conduct of the State so decidedly the reverse of its true 
policy? Upon this part of the subject the “ Brief View” is 
peculiarly satisfactory. And we think that some very interesting 
and instructive truths, drawn from the slavery in which that go- 
vernment is held by the most ignorant and degraded part of the 
people, will be struck out by the collision of the author’s senti- 
ments with those of his opponents. | 

In order to bring the subject fairly before our readers, we 
shail arrange it under the following heads. 

1. The external power of France as it may affect America. 

2. The views of France towards that country. 

3. The best mode of frustrating those views. 

1. We find in the little tract called “ a Sermon” the follow- 
ing animated description of the power of France as it respects 


America. 


“« We see a mighty nation sacrificing every blessing in the prosecu- 
tion of an unprincipled attempt at universal conquest. The result 
you well know. We now behold this nation triumphant over Conti- 
nental Europe. Its armies are immensely numerous; yet their num- 
ber is not the circumstance which renders them most formidable. 
These armies have been trained to conquest by the most perfect dis- 
cipline. At their head are generals who have risen only by military 
merit. They are habituated to victory, and their enemies are 
habituated to defeat. 

‘‘ All this immense power is now ventered in one hand ;—wielded by 
one mind;—a mind formed in scenes of revolution and blood; a mind 
most vigorous and capacious, but whose vigour and capacity is filled 
with plans of dominion and devastation. It has not room for one 
thought of mercy. The personal character of Napoleon is of itself 
sufficient to inspire the gloomiest forebodings. But in addition to his 
lust for power, he is almost impelled by the necessity of his circum- 
stances to carry on the work of conquest. His immense armies, the 
only foundation of his empire, must be supported. Impoverished 
France, however, cannot give them support; they must therefore 
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live on the spoils of other nations. But the nations which they suc- 
cessively spoil, and whose industry and arts they extinguish, cannot 

sustain them. Hence they must pour themselves into new 
regions, Hence plunder, devastation, and new conquests are not 
merely the outrages of wanton barbarity; they are essential even to 
the existence of this tremendous power, 

“What overwhelming and disheartening prospects are these ! 
In the midst of Christendom this most sanguinary power has reared 
its head, and holds the world at defiance. 

“And now let me ask, how are we impressed in these dis- 
astrous times? Does there not, my friends, prevail among some 
of us a cold indifference, as if all this were nothing to us, as 
if no tye of brotherhood bound us to these sufferers? Are we 
not prone to follow the authors of this ruin with an admiration of 
their power and success, which almost represses our abhorrence of 
their unsparing cruelty: But we are not merely insensible to the 
calamities of other nations: there is a still stronger insensibility to 
our own dangers. We seem determined to believe that this storm 
will rage ata distance ;—the idea that we are marked out as victims 
of this all-destroying despotism, that our turn is to come, and per- 
haps is near ;—this idea strikes on most minds as a fiction, Our 
own deep interest in the present conflict is unfelt even by some who 
feel as they ought for other nations. 

“It is asked, What has a nation so distant as America to fear 
from the power of France? I answer ; the history of all ages teaches 
us, all our knowledge of human nature teaches us, that @ nation of 
vast and unrivalled power is to be feared by all the world. Even had 
France attained her present greatness under a long established 

overnment, without any of the habits which the revolution has 
ormed, the world ought to view her with trembling jealousy. 
What nation ever enjoyed such power without abusing it? But 
France is not 4 common nation ; we must not apply to her common 


_ rules, Conquest is her trade, her business, her recreation. The lust 


of power is her very vital principle. Her strength is drained out to 
supply her armies, her talents exhausted in preparing schemes of 
wider domination, War, war is the solemn note which resounds 
through every department of the state. And is such a nation to be 
viewed with indifference, with unconcern? Have we nothing to fear 
because an ocean rolls between us??? (Sermon, p. 5.) 


Shall it be said that all this is mere declamation; let us see 
what the advocate for the French says upon the subject. We 
excuse his gratuitous accusations against England, in considera- 
tion of the admissions which are extorted from him against 
France. Arguing upon Mr. Walsh’s lively description of the 
Pte of France, and the danger thence accruing to America, 

e writes as follows: 


Consistently with the views which 1 have advanced, it 
necessarily follow, that such a power, as that wielded by France, will 
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eccasion every imaginable evil to those, who may fall within its 
sweep. ‘The anxiety inspired by it, as regarding our own interests, 
can only be mitigated in proportion as we are removed from the 
sphere of its activity. Far be it from me to alleviate that anxiety, or 
to blame the author for his efforts to excite it. It is the partial 
tendency of his efforts that I inculpate.. I blame him,—that while 
intent upon exhibiting the baleful influence of the power of one 
country, he almost wholly disregards the actual consequences of the 

wer of another, or seems to hail it as a benignant sunshine, calcu- 

ted, under the guidance of wisdom and virtue, to cherish and en- 
liven us in our progress to prosperity !’’ (Brief View, p. 10.) 

We shall presently have occasion to remark the inconsistency 
of these sentiments concerning the power of Great Britain, with 
those subsequently advanced by the author on the same subject. 
In the mean time we must express our opinion, that it is not any 
conviction in the minds of the American Government, that the 
power of England does not in fact “ operate as a beniguant sun- 
shine, cherishmg and enlivening the progress of America to 
prosperity,” which induces its Gallican bias: no! It springs from 
a notion which the French emissaries have succeeded im im- 
pressing on the ignorance of the people, and which the neutral 
character of our own diplomatic agents has not been able to 
counteract, that England must shortly sink under the power of 
Bonaparte. Even Mr. Jefferson is reported to have said at his 
own table, on the 18th December, 1807, “ that Britain would 
cease to be a nation in less than two years.” But, (as the author 
who records this fact well observes*,) “ Since he expected the 
speedy destruction of Great Britain, what motives had he to 
strain every nerve as he did to hasten it? It is demonstrable that 
our single hope of security is in the triumphs of the British 
Navy. While that rides mistress of the ocean the French can 
no more pass it to attack us, than they could ford the bottomless 
pit. But it is self-evident, in spite of the groundless and perhaps 
treacherous pretensions of faction, that our country is absolutely 
defenceless against Bonaparte when master of the sea. ‘The 
French troops have marched through countries, having three or 
four times the population of the United States, with the quiet- 
ness of a procession. - Mr. Jefferson knows mankind; he knows 
Bonaparte too well to hope that the tyrant’s hand will be the © 


* See ‘* Bristed’s Hints on the National Bankruptcy ef Great Britain, and on her 
resources to maintain the present contest with France.” New York. We believe 
that only one copy of this work has reached England. It is a long desultory oc- 
tavo of 680 pages, containing a great deal of superficial reasoning on the politics of 
Europe, illustrated with ample extracts from the Edinburgh Review, the works of 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Brougham, and others, well known in this country. The only in- 
terest it can assume to the English reader li¢s in the record of several facts, which 
have passed of late years in America under the eyes of the author. 
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lighter for our merit in hastening the fall of Britain. If then she 
must fall, let Mr. Jefferson wear sackcloth ;—let him gather a 
colony, and lead them for concealment into the trackless forests 
near the sources of the Missouri. Frost, hunger, and poverty 
will not gripe so hard as Bonaparte.” (Bristed’s Hints, p. 349.) 

In concluding this view of the power of France as it affects . 
America, we camnot refrain from inserting the following short 
but eloquent passage from Mr. Walsh’s Letter on the Genius, &c. 
of the French Government. 


‘«‘ If we had seen the French emperor reconciled in any one in- 
stance by the final submission of a nation which had once resisted 
his will, we might, with some degree of reason, look for a refuge in 
his mercy, although no people, with the exception of the British, are 
so much the objects of his aversion, and none whatever has so strong] 
excited his contempt. But there is nothing rational or even plausi- 
ble in this mere reversionary hope, when we contemplate the ex- 
amples which stare us in the face,—of nations mercilessly beaten to 
the ground, and rapaciously plundered,—which had acquired—by 
every sacrifice of honour and strength—the fairest titles to his gene- 
rosity and his compassion,” (Page 242.) 

And is this the people, is this the government which there are 
“hopes, and good hopes”* of disabling by the wild fancy of 
keeping the world so completely tranquil, that France shall have 
no cause or excuse for war, no plots to punish, no resistance to 
dread? Is this the power which by non-resistance on the part of 
its victims can be deprived of objects for the employment of its 
troops, of lands to reward its leaders, of victories (manufactured 
by the editor of the Moniteur,) to amuse its people? Did the 
wolf ever want an excuse for devouring the lamb? In truth, we 
believe Bonaparte would very warmly second this system of non- 
resistance. Three-fourths of his work would then be completed 
to his hands. Having at his command the resources of the 
whole of Continental Europe, completely tranquil and implicitly 
bowing under his yoke, supporting his victorious troops with 
the produce of its territory, obeying with alacrity all his com- 
mands as to the disposition of its means for forwarding his 
ulterior views ;—is it possible to conceive, that in a very few 


years he would not possess a fleet three or four times more 


numerous than those of Efgland and America combined? With 
the storehouses of Russia and the Baltic at his disposal, with the 
forests of all Europe, and the population of the maritime states 
at his command,—with complete tranquillity over the face and 


® See Edinburgh Review, No. 31. Article on ** Letter on the Genius and Diss 
positions of the French Government.” 
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toasts of Europe to enable him to convey their produce to the. 
- most convenient ports, with ample sea-room to train and exer- 
cise his crews after the vessels were constructed;—who shall 
presume to assert that four or five years would not give him such 
a navy as we have contemplated? ‘That his views tend to this 
object in case of a maritime peace, and that he has been very 
mixute in his mquiries, and correct in his calculations, we have. 
proofs in our possession, which we shall take some opportunity 
of laying before the public. ‘They are very far from proving 
the assertion, “ that as to the marine, the very idea of a compe- 
tition is absurd.” (See Ed. Rev.) 

Supposing the superiority established however, the remedy, 
according to the above-mentioned system, would be at hand, It 
would only be necessary for America and England “ to desist 
from disturbing the quiet” of the seas, to leave the ocean “ com- 
pletely tranquil,” and the French fleets “ would be disabled for 
want of objects to contend with.” For “ if we could but behold 
them inactive we might hope to behold them subdued, ‘They 
are irresistible only when m motion,” and they could be in 
motion no longer if there was nothing to resist them. Really 
this new and compendious method of conquering France, this 
novel doctrine of preventing power from being IRRESISTIBLE 
by opposing to it NON-RESISTANCE, is so bright a discovery, 
that we should wish to generalize the principles upon which it 
rests, and apply them to the common intercourse of society. 
Should a neighbour, powerful enough to afford him a chance of, 
oppressing me with impunity, seize on half my field, [would give 
him the whole to prevent litigation with the longer en If 
thereby encouraged he should take possession of my house and 
turn me out of doors ;-—1 would quietly submit, conscious that 
when he had no longer any object of mine left to covet, he 
would cease from his encroachments. 

If we are here to be answered with the argument “ cui bono,” 
what possible advantage can accrue from offering a protracted 
resistance to power, which upon a previous calculation of means 
must, in all human probability, prove ultimately victorious? We 
say generally, that to resist injury and oppression against all 
chances is 4 SACRED DUTY :-—that almost every thing great and 
noble in politics and power has sprung from such resistance ;— 
that if pusillanimous calculation had always entered into the 
views and motives of the oppressed, and, regulated their spirit 
of resistance, the nations to which the world is most indebted, 
from the republics of Greece to the limited monarchy of Britain, 
would never have existed. The minds of the Americans must be 
peculiarly accessible to this argument. ~ To what do they owe the 
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independence of which they are now so proud, and which they 
are so tempted to abuse unto licentiousness, but to an apparently 
hopeless resistance against overwhelming power, carried to a 
triumphant issue by the energies of one man? 

But not to multiply examples from past times, let us look to 
the present state of Spain and Portugal. Had the prognostics 
of the advocates for passive obedience and non-resistatice to the 
French usurper been acted upon; had the opinions of those 
puny politicians been attended to, who asserted that “ the 
Spanish chiefs had only their little hour to strut and fret” before 
they sat down tamely “ under the rule of a kinsman or vassal of 
Bonaparte ;’ what would have been the probable consequence ? 
‘Those interesting nations themselves would now have been groan- 
ing under the naval and military conscription, and fighting the 
battles of France. Every. sinew of their hardy frames would 
have been now straining to the utmost in constructing ships for 
the invasion of Ireland and America. Every pistole would have 
been wrung from their hard hands to pamper the luxuries of the 
French chieftains, or to supply necessaries for the troops under 
their command. With respect to the rest of Europe, the 
French armies would now have been far advanced in the con- 


quest of Russia and Turkey, the two next continental objects of 


tyrant. Instead of wasting their strength on the desolate 
mountains, the deserted vallies, and the pestilential marshes of 
the peninsula, the three or four hundred thousand men, whose 
ses are now rotting in those regions, would have been rioting 

in the palaces of the Autocrat, or languishing im the luxuries of 
the Seraglio. In short, Bonaparte would now have been actually 
advanced more than three years towards the accomplishment of 
all his views, and at least seven or eight nearer to the prospect of 
their ulézmate completion. For we do not hesitate to avow an 
opinion, that the drain of his best troops which must still flow 
into the peninsula, (supposing the Spaniards to persevere, and 
Great Britain to pursue her present course of policy,) will in- 
capacitate him for some years from great military exertions in 
other quarters of Europe, without giving up his present views 
this subject is 

treated m another part of the present number* precludes us from 
stating more in this place, than a fervent wish that those nations, 
who still remain unsubdued, may sheath the sword which they 
have drawn against each other at the instigation of France. We 
trust that they will unite in turning their attention to the peculiar 


* We are sorry that this article is unavoidably postponed till the appearance of 
our next Number. 
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capabilities of defence, offered by the rugged frontiers of their 
own country, against the invasion even of a well disciplined 
enemy. ‘Thus may a second act of the Spanish tragedy be per- 
formed on the frontiers of Russia and of Turkey : and although 
it may be undertaken against the probabilities of success to be 
drawn from cold calculation, who shall say that Providence, 
wearied with the gratuitous crimes of the Great Nation, and 
satisfied with the expiation, which the groans and miseries of 
Europe have offered for the offences, in which a long feourse of 
prosperity had plunged it, may not arrest the arm of the de- 
stroyer there, where the wisdom of man may least expect to meet 
with such a deliverance ? 

“In a word, the French have ever been a vain, ambitious, 
fraudulent people, and have always abused success with the 
most wanton insolence under every form of government. While 
they consider themselves as conquerors, no nation on earth is’ 
free from their aggressions. The only possibility of any coun- 
try’s obtaining tranquillity in peace, is to impress France with a 
fixed conviction of the hopelessness of continuing the war with 
any beneficial result. This can only be done by continued hard - 
fightmg, and harassing her on all occasions and in every direc- 
tion.” These observations, we apprehend, are strictly true, and 
they afford matter of serious reflection to those countries, whose 
independence has not yet expired under the gripe of the destroyer. 


We now proceed to inquire, 

Qdly, How far the actual views of France contemplate the 
destruction or subjugation of America as an object agreable 
to its policy. 

If we consider the origin of the people, the language, the free- 
dom of discussion and of the press, which prevail m America; 
if nothing existed to raise the fears and the wrath of Bonaparte 
but the very works now under discussion; we might be well 
convinced that his present conduct towards her is regulated with © 
the fixed intention, first, to make her a tool for the accomplish- 


ment of his designs against England, and then, as a matter of 
course, to subjugate her entirely to his will, 


*¢ Will it be said that the conqueror has too much work at home 
to care for America? He has indeed work at home; but unhappily 
for this country that work ever brings us to his view. There is one 
work, one object, which is ever present to the mind of Napoleon. 
It mingles with all his thoughts. It is his dream by night, his care 
by day. He did not forget it on the shores of the Baltic or the 
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‘banks of the Danube. The ruin of England is the first, the most 


settled purpose of his heart. ‘That nation is the only barrier to his 


ambition. In the opulence, the energy, the public spirit, the liberty 


of England, he sees the oniy obstacles to universal dominion. Eng- 
land once fallen, and the civilized world lies at his feet. England 
erect, and there is one asylum for virtue, magnanimity, freedom; 
one spark which may set the world on fire; one nation to encourage 
and hold up to the oppressed the standard of revolt. England, 
therefore, is the great object of the hostile fury of the French Em- 
peror. England is the great end of his plans, and they of course 


‘embrace all nations which come in contact with England, which love 


or hate her, which can give her support, or contribute to her down- 
fall. We then (we may be assured) are not overlooked by Napo- 
leon. We are a nation sprung from England; we have received 
from her our laws and many of our institutions. We speak her lan- 
guage, and in her language we dare to express the indignation which 
we feel at oppression. Besides, we have other ties which connect us 
with England. We are a commercial people, commercial by habit, 
commercial by our very situation. But no nation can be commer-~ 
cial without maintaining some connection with England, without 
having many common interests with her, without strengthening the 
foundations of her greatness. England is the great emporium of 
the world; and the conqueror knows that it is only by extinguishing 
the commerce of the world, by bringing every commercial nation to 
bear his yoke, that he can fix a mortal wound on England. Besides, 
we are the neighbours of some of the most valuable English colo- 
nies, and can exert an important influence on those channels of her 
commerce, and those sources of her opulence. Can we then sup- 
pose that the ambitious, the keen-sighted Napoleon overlooks us in 
iis scheme of universal conquest? That he wants nothing of us, 


and is content that we should prosper and be at rest, because we are 


so distant from his throne? Has he not already told us that we must 
embark in his cause? Has he not himself declared war for us 
against England? 

“ Will it be said that he wants not to conquer us, but only wishes 
us to be his allies? Allies of France! Is there a man who does 
not shudder at the thought? Is there one who had not rather 
struggle nobly, and perish under her open enmity, than be crushed 
by the embrace of her friendship—her alliance? To shew you the 
happiness of her alliance, I will not carry you back to Venice, 
Switzerland, and Holland. Their expiring groans are almost for- 
gotten amidst later outrages. Spain, Spain is the aLLy to whom 
I would direct your attention, Are you lovers of treachery, perfidy, 


rapacity, and massacre? Then aspire after the honour which Spain 


has forfeited, and become the ally of France. (Sermon, p. 8. et seq.) 


We conceive that this passage is no less remarkable for, just 
and generous reasoning, than it confessedly is for its high tone 
of manly eloquence. But let us see what the reluctant author of 
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the “ Brief View ” is constrained to admit. Commenting upon 
Mr. Walsh’s highly wrought description of the insatiable avi- 


dity for national power which pervades every class of the people 
in France, from the ruler to the peasant, he makes the following 
remarks. 


‘In the passage above quoted, from the Letter on the Genius 
and Dispositions of the French Government, there is a very lively, 
and no doubt very just, picture of the ambitious fury which now 
possesses the people of France. ‘The author is certainly to be com- 
mended for opening to his countrymen a view which should make 
them shudder, when they reflect that for security from the ill con- 
sequences of this mania they are indebted toa foreign nation. But 
would not his merit have been much greater, had he demonstrated, 
that a spirit of domination was no less prevalent in England as re- 
spects the ocean, than in France as respects the land? While so 
attentive to the songs of the latter, does he forget the spirit exhi- 
bited in the songs of the former? Has he never heard the sky re 


sounding with the cry of “ Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the 


waves?”’—Flattering sounds to a British ear, but for the same rea- 
son humiliating to those of an American, Many of the songs of 
this gallant people display a similar thirst for maritime power, That 
the ambition of the French is of a more malignant cast, and much 
more dangerous and horrible to those who are within its scope, I 
will not deny. For the ideas associated with the rule of the ocean 
do not so much familiarise the mind to cruelty or injustice as the 
associations connected with territorial subjugation. The former in- 
volves an arbitrary controul over the great highway of wealth, 
power, and luxury; but the latter pursues mankind to the most se- 
questered retreats of social life, and assumes a tyrannic command 
over all that is indispensable to human existence.” {Brief View, p. 
33. 

f What has the American nation to expect during the commer- 
cial supremacy of England? The answer is tremendous—commer- 
cial vassalage! Yet I do not hesitate to aver, that so long as France 
is to be considered as successor to the naval power of England, the 
destruction of this power is deeply to be deprecated by the Ameri- 


can patriot; and that he is indignantly obliged to hail the partial and 


immediate restraints of the commercial vassal, in preference to the 
eventual shackles of the territorial slave.” (Brief View. p. 35.) 


It should seem from the puerile declamation of this writer 
against the commerce and naval power of England, that he really 
thinks it a very unjust and unfair dispensation of Providence, 
that a nation contaming not more than six or seven millions of 
souls, which has not yet enjoyed thirty years of independent ex- 
istence under a weak government, and is unprovided with distant 
colonies, should be compelled to hold a profitable and exten- 
sive commerce, in some degree upon the sufferance of another 
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nation, containing between sixteen and seventeen millions of ine 
habitants, with ships, colonies, and commerce, accumulated 
through a successful course of vigorous government. for some 
centuries. We have already stated the absurd speculations into 
which this notion has led him. We would now beg him to 
reflect, that these vain ebullitions of pride are the only circum- 
stances which can make the situation of the Americans appear 
degrading in the eyes of any man of sense, either in their own 
country orm Europe. ‘Fhere never can be any thing disgrace- 
ful in a situation necessarily arising from the natural operation of 
human affairs, so long as it is maintained with a spirit and temper 
suited to its exigencies and circumstances; (misfortunes incurred 
by vicious conduct are of course an exception to this remark). 
It is no disgrace for a man of small fortune not to ride in a 
coach and six; or that he does not possess the influence and 
command attached to a man of four times his fortune. But it 
1s a very great disgrace to be consumed with useless and unavail- 
ing regret on these accounts, or to indulge in violent abuse of 
his neighbour, because he will not yield up to him the objects of 
his envy. His only wa} to be respectable is quietly to enjoy 
his own, or if he wishes to increase it by industry, to conduct 
himself with decency and civility to those whose assistance may 
be. useful. 

Just so with respect to America. No man of judgment, 
uniess he has a sinister object in view, would go about to _per- 
suade her that there is any thing “degrading” in the necessary 
dependence of her mercantile navy on the powerful military one 
of England. Nor could any thing, but a long indulgence in 
privileges to which she has no natural claim, give a colour to 
such persuasions. It is no “humiliating” degradation from the 
male virtues and independent spirit of America, that she is com- 
pelled to exert them within a sphere limited by the superior 
power of the parent state. But it is evidently altogether mcon- 
sistent with those high qualities, to prostitute their language in 
low abuse of England, because she will not ruin herself at the 
froward biddmg of her offspring. If any thing can add to the 
disgrace of ara conduct, it is, that it is adopted in subserviency 
to a faction, whose opinions and practices, (whatever their mo- 
tives may be,) directly tend to the slavery of their country, and 
consequently to the extinction of every principle of real virtue 
and independence. Are the people of America so very ignorant 
of all that has passed in Europe for the last twenty years, as_not 
to perceive, that every step, which the French faction persuades 
them to take, is ust an approach of one degree nearer to their 
own ruin? Are they so very blind to their ¢rue INTERESTS as not 
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to be convinced, that it is of more national importancé to them 
to be free, than to carry coffee to Amsterdam? Can they not dis- 
cover that, if England were ill-advised enough to second the views 
of France, and to deprive herself of her power of resistance, by 
giving up her maritime code, to put a few dollars into the pockets 
of the Americans, they would be the most short-sighted misers 
in existence to accept the bribe? To consent for base lucre’s 
sake to weaken that barrier, which they should sacrifice every 
other interest to strengthen and support? Besides, there are many 
maritime privileges, many sources of commercial wealth, which 
America might enjoy in strict alliance with England, and with- 
out mterfering with the rights essential to her safety. 

This being the case, it is well observed by the author of the 

‘“‘ To refuse those advantages which she is disposed to yield, be- 
cause she will not grant us all, that in theory we might correctly 
demand,would be evidently impolitic;—as, onthe other hand, it would 


_ be disgraceful if we could look forward with indifference to the per 


manency of that degrading predicament, by which the extension of 
our commerce is lirhited by its subserviency to her interest;—and the 

duration of our repose dependent on the continuation of her power. 

Some Americans may exclaim, let us rather abandon the ocean than 

enjoy such a partial and degrading participation in maritime advan- 

tages! To me, however, it appears, that a total renunciation of the 

ocean is the lowest degradation; and the utter impossibility of enforc- 

ing this abandonment in practice has already been demonstrated. 
A postien of our countrymen are amphibious, and we might as well 

forbid the birds to fly, or the fishes to swim, as deny them access to 

their favourite element. Besides, a total renunciation cuts off all 

hope of future, as well as of present commercial power; and should 

the command of the Atlantic ever fall into the power of any nation 

on whom we should have no tie of interest, our seaboard might be 

frequently subjected to the inroads of hostility, and its horrid con- 

comitants, plunder and bloodshed.”’ (Brief View, p. 44.) 


_ We close this exposition of the views of France towards Ame- 
rica, with the following extracts from the work to which we have 
before alluded, and the document which they illustrate. — 


“‘ Bonaparte will come then, or, which amounts to the same things 
will send one of his trusty generals to fraternize the United States: 
But the French will not come in the first instance to the New-Eng- 
land, or middle states, where they might expect some hard fighti 
on their arrival. They will prefer sailing up the Chesapeake, and lan 
ing in Virginia; from which, as a cent point, they will be able to 
diverge in all directions, and take most effectual measures for the 

y subjugation of the federal republic. In order merely to 
show that the French are very well acquainted with all the most 
favourable points of attack upon the United States, I shall. here in+ 
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sert the instructions contained in a French national newspaper, which 
at that time was the organ of the French Executive Directory. 

“*A fleet of light vessels, not drawing at the most above ten feet 
water, some -boats and bomb-ketches, will go into the river 
Savannah, in Georgia, as far as Tibee, and from Tibee to the town of 
Savannah. It will take possession of the magazine of steres, and 
burn the farm-houses on the right and left, to the mouth of the river. 
The same operation at Charleston in South Carolina. It s the 
bar, and by the same operation burns Johnson's Island and the 
buildings on Sullivan’s Island, The same operation at George-Town, 
in South Carolina, and Wilmington, in North Carolina; it then 
proceeds into Chesapeak-bay, and it is by that, perhapt> by which 
the operation must be begun: from Norfolk it will proceed to Alex- 
andria, to the capital of Maryland, ( Annapolis, ) and to Baltimore. 

‘‘¢ The operation of the Chesapeake is an affair of eight days, and 
must begin at the most distant place, that is, Baltimore, whence may 
be drawn a large contribution: Savannah, Charleston, and Norfolk, 
have near them little earthen forts, which can be taken without great 
danger from the rear. Be cautious of advancing into the Delaware. 
One can burn on the left Lavingston. If one was sure, however, 
that the English were at a distance from it, one can at the same time 
burn Philadelphia. It is an affair of eight days. 

«¢ Enter New Orleans with the consent of Spain, take possession 
of the port of Natches, call on the friends of liberty in the back parts 
ofthe United States, from Kentucky to the southern limits of En- 
glish America. It will be necessary to make some presents to the 
savages; send back, by way of Spain, General Melcourt, chief of the 
Creeks ; put in motion General Clark of Knoxville; call to the 
French standard the legions of Florida and America, raised by Genet 
and Mangourit ; proclaim the liberty of black slaves in the United 
States ; and give equality of rights to the people of colour,’ 

“‘ The French then would probably land in Virginia, where they 
would be likely to be well received by their friends, the democratic 
planters ; and if not, it would be of no consequence; they would pro- 
ceed to emancipate and to organize into an army the negroes of the 
Southern States. Meanwhile a vast body of jacobin rabble, already 
established in the United States, but originally imported from France 
and the French West Indies, from Ireland, from England, from Scot- 
land, from Holland, from Geneva, and from other places, the scum 
and refuse of the world, the blast of anarchy and taint of crime, would 
all crowd to the Gallic standard.” (Bristed’s Hints, pp. 266, et seq. ) 


The above-mentioned document does certainly bear strong 
marks of French romance, but not .nore so than many exposés 
of plans of conquests afterwards carried into execution. The 
Americansshould also remember, that many of the men, who sway- 
ed the Zransatlantic politics of France at that period, now form 
a part of her national councils. They should B an recollect, that 
it as the opinion of an eye-witness of close observation, that no- 
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thing has since occurred to allay the enmity and contempt, which 
were then so openly displayed, but very much the contrary ;— 
that the United States are at this moment designated in France 
“as a nation of fraudulent shopkeepers,—British in prejudices 
and predilections, and equally objects of aversion to the Emperor, 
who had taken a fixed determination to bring them to reason in 
due time.” 


We have now given a faint sketch of the power and views 
of France as they respect America. We wish that the regard 
due to the patience of our readers would have permitted a more 


copious use of the documents in our possession, It remains at 


present further to intreat their forbearance, while we inquire, 

Sdly, What is the best mode of frustrating those views. 

We apprehend that our readers will find no difficulty m agree- 
ing with the opinions of the American writers of all parties ex- 
cept the French faction, “'That the power of England is the 
rm safeguard of America, and that it is therefore her interest to 
uphold that power.” ‘Then this question naturally occurs; why, 
if the true interests of America are so clearly defined and gene- 
rally admitted, has its government persevered for so many years 
in a conduct diametrically opposite to those interests? It is evi- 
dent, that the answer to this question will also solve the problem 
at present under discussion, at least will point out the mode of 
solution ; because the discovery of that, which has hitherto pre- 
vented America from frustrating the views of France, will of 
pe he point out the means by which that end may be accom- 

ished. 

y Now in treating this question, we shall entirely put aside 
the specific grounds of dispute between England and America, 
because we are persuaded that they are very much a matter of 
party on both sides of the Atlantic. No British minister, (what- 
ever he may have previously said while ‘in opposition,) would 
dare to give up a single point of our maritime rights; because 
they are essential to our very existence. And if the fear of the 
French party and the factious spirit of the people would permit 
the American government to make reasonable concessions upon 
this essential point, no British administration could refuse to 
allow every other claim, not inconsistent with the safety of 
England; and surely this is all that any impartial American, really 
attached to the independence of his country, could wish or desire. 

Omitting, therefore, all discussions of this nature, we think that 
a very clear and satisfactory answer can be given to the question 
involving the impolitic, and apparently unaccountable, conduct of 
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the American government. It arises in the first place from the 
nature of the constitution of the United States, by which the 
government is necessarily placed under the guidance of the mob. 
And in the next place, as we all know that the mob of a free 
country is necessarily under the guidance of the most active and 
enterprising of its factions, so that of America is entirely de- 
voted to the partizans of France. In order fully to understand 
the force of this reasoning, we must enter into a brief sketch of 
the American constitution so far as it relates to popular election. 
Every individual State in the Union has its separate govern- 
ment and legislative assemblies ; but they are not all equally de- 
mocratic in the mode by which they are constituted. We shall 
give a specimen or two of each extreme; the remainder will 
be found to lie between them im different degrees of approxi- 
mation. In the northern states Vermont is a specimen of the 
most democratic form; the supreme legislative power is vested 
in a House of Representatives, annually elected by the free 
citizens. ‘The supreme executive power is in a governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, and twelve counsellors, all chosen annually in 
the same manner. Every person of the age of twenty-one, who 
has resided in the state one whole year before the election, who 
is of a quiet, peaceable behaviour, and who will take an oath to 
do what he shall in conscience judge best for the state, shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of an elector. Every seventh year 
thirteen persons are to be elected by the free citizens, and formed 
into a.council of censors. ‘Their duty is, to inquire whether the 
constitution is preserved inviolate; they may send for papers 
and persons, call a convention to alter the constitution, &c. &c. 
In Rhode Island the members of the legislature are chosen 
twice in the year. 
In Massachusetts and Main, the least democratic states of this 
division, the electors must have a qualification of 3/. a-year, or 
an estate of the total value of 60/. The election.of the most 
numerous assembly ts annual. 
In the middle states New York is the most democratic; the 
house of representatives is annually chosen by freemen of 40s. 
a year or of 20/. total value. Also the freedom of the cities of 
a ew York and Albany entitle to a vote for the state assem- 
blies. 
In Pennsylvania the governor is elected for three years by 
inhabitants of seven years residence, and thirty years of age. 
‘The senate for four years by inhabitants of twenty-five years of 
age, and seven years residence; the house of . representatives 


annually by free citizens twenty-one years of age, who have re- 
sided two years and pay any taxes, 
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In the southern states, Virginia is ruled by a governor chosen 
annually, assisted by a senate chosen for four years, and a 
house of delegates annually elected by free citizens possessing 
one hundred acres of uninhabited land, twenty-five acres with a 
house upon it, or a house or lot in some town. In Kentucky 
all free male citizens twenty-one years old, having resided in the 
State two years, or in their county one year, have a right annually 
to vote for representatives, and for the electors of the senators 
and governor. In North Carolina the senate is annually chosen 
by free citizens having fifty acres of land. The house of com- 
mons by free citizens who have resided a year, attaimed the age 
of twenty-one, and who pay taxes. 

These are fair specimens of the elective franchise in the se- 
veral independent states. 

By the act of federal union the house of Representatives is 
chosen for two years by the people at large. ‘The qualification 
of the primary electors is the same in each State, as for the mos¢ 
numerous branch of the state legislature, which, as we have seen, 
amounts nearly to universal suffrage. ‘The senate consists of 
two senators trom each State, who are chosen by the legislature 
of the State : one-third of the senate goes out of office every two 
years. ‘The mode of taking the elections is regulated by each 
State individually. ie 

Lastly, the President and Vice-President, in whom is vested 
the great executive power of the union, are appointed for four 
years by electors chosen by the people of each State, in such 
manner as their state legislature shall direct. 

Thus we see that’every public officer, from the person of the 
executive down to the lowest depositary of political power, is 
the object of frequent popular election; that from the com- 
plicated nature of the federal and state governments the public 
functionaries are so numerous, that an election of importance 
comes on twice or thrice on the average in every year; and 
lastly, that the elections are so purely democratic, that, to use the 
words of an American, “ No people ever so indiscriminately 
admitted genius or stupidity,—ignorance or knowledge,—virtue 
or vice,—the fugitive from justice, or the voluntary and respect- 
able emigrant; and promiscuously invested a motley groupe of 
foreigners thus assembled with all the privileges of citizenship, 
with an universal enjoyment of the right of suffrage, unqualified 
by any restriction, which may tend to secure the competency of 
the elector to judge of the real tendency of his vote.” 

In short, we have been informed by a person well acquainted 
with America, that one election is no sooner over than a canvass 
begins for the next; our readers may therefore form some esti- 
mate of the state of things there, by referring them to their ideg 
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of a permanent general election in England. For the frequency 
of the American elections rather augments than diminishes their 


violence. Demagogues are the better paid*, and have more full 
employment. 


We cannot better illustrate the practical effects of this feature 
of the American constitution than by recording a few anecdotes 
of their popular elections, and of the base servility of their pub- 
lic functionaries to the vices and outrages of the mob. 


“‘ In order to secure the spring elections of 1809 in favour of de- 
mocracy, our democrats issued handbills in all the towns and villages 
of the United States, announcing that Spain was entirely conquered, 
all the British armies in the peninsula annihilated by Bonaparte, and 
Britain herself on the point of being reduced under the yore of 
France, and therefore all honest republicans should immediately go to 
the polls, and vote for Mr. Jefferson aud his party. 

«* The mob of Maryland, which was collected at Baltimore during 
one of their popular meetings, tarred and feathered a poor wretch, 
and tore out one of his eyes, for having said, that he hoped Bona- 
parte would never be able to conquer and enslave England. Eight 
of these rioters were tried and found guilty, but were pardoned by 
Governor W. This chief executive magistrate of an independent 
state, published his ‘Reasons’ for granting pardon to the destroyers of 
social order and civil liberty in his government. They were as follows: 

«*¢ That he did not in the present critical state of the world deem 
it expedient to check the generous enthusiasm of the people of 
Maryland in favour of liberty’ (meaning France); and therefore he 

ardoned those miscreants for having wantonly and wilfully maimed 
a fellow-citizen for life ; and invited them to continue their murderous 
depredations upon the peace, property, life, and limb of every honest 
and respectable person in Baltimore, and elsewhere ; lest for want of 
exercise, their * generous enthusiasm in favour of liberty’ might be 
checked. 

«¢ In Pennsylvania this last spring, 1809, the democrats actually 
chose one Simon Snyder for the state governor, avowedly because 
he was a man of zo talents or information, declaring in all their 
newspapers, handbills, pamphlets, speeches, and club resolutions, 
how very fatal all learning and sense invariably were to the ‘ pure 
cause of democracy ;’ wherefore they invited their companions to elect 
the ‘ enlightened democrat Simon Snyder, and to put down all schools, 
and colleges, and seminaries of learning.’ 

The first fruits of this precious election were, that governor Snyder 
called out a detachment of the Pennsylvanian militia, and ordered it 
to oppose the execution of a process of attachment issued from the 
supreme federal judicial court of the United States. Accordingly 
the militia marched under General Bright, and at the point of the 
bayonet prevented the marshal from serving the process. This hes 


* All well informed Americans agree in stating, that the French are by no means 
sparing of money to their emissarics in America, 
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roic achievement was performed in the middle of the day, in the 
open street of the city of Philadelphia, Governor Snyder, not con- 
tented with this act of sedition, at least, if not of treason, against the 
general government of the Union, wrote and published in the news- 
papers a letter, setting forth his ‘ great satisfaction at the patriotism 
and searepiely of General Bright, and the militia under his command, 
so worthy of the spirit of 1776,’ &c. &c. Now General Bright had 
some hundreds of militia soldiers under his command, and the mar- 
shal of the supreme court was only a single individual. So much 
for governor Snyder’s views of courage and patriotism. 

“The western states beyond the Alleghany mountains are uni- 
versally democratic: among a number of specimens take only one for © 
the sake of brevity. The newspaper at Nashville, in the state of 
Tenessee, dated September 24, 1809, recommends a leading demo~ 
crat as a suitable candidate for the state legislature, because he is a 
lover of plunder. 

‘«* « Mr. Bradford, you are requested to make known through the 
medium of your paper, that Putrick Bingley is a candidate for the 
assembly at the next election; his sentiments are pure republican, and 
he is decidedly in favour of an equal distribution of property.’ 

‘¢ In Louisiana the storm of jacobinical desolation is gathering fast. 
In consequence of the late immense importation of French banditti ; 
black, white, and mulatto from San Domingo and Cuba, the effective 

ulation of New Orleans is now in the proportion of fourteen 
rench to one American; and that proportion is daily increasing in 
favour of the French. The democratic governor of New Orleans 
industriously puts Frenchmen, who make no scruple of openly avow- 
ing their contempt and detestation of the government of the United 
States, into high and responsible offices under that government. 
The explosion of a political volcano may, therefore, shortly be ex- 

in Louisiana. ; 

‘“‘ Indeed those persons who think most anxiously and profound! 
upon the present aspect of affairs in this country, are looking forward 
with the terrible certainty of conviction to a repetition of the trae 
gedies of Paris, Nantz, Lyons, and La Vendee, in these United States, 
within the lapse of a few years ; allowing indeed for this, that popery 
and infidelity have not yet debased the individual character of Ame- 
ricans generally. 7 

‘“‘ The great sheet-anchor of hope to thisnorthern continent is to be 
found in the steady habits, the superior intelligence, the sober morals, 
the daring enterprise, and the dauntless intrepidity of the New Eng- 
land States. Of this, however, the leaders of American democracy 
are fully aware; and are therefore with all industry and cutti 
away that sheet-anchor of our safety, and our hope, by destroying 
the commerce of these States*; well knowing that a merely agricultural 
people must always be too poor, feeble, and widely scattered, ever 
to make any effectual resistance to the desolation of jacobinical ty- 
ranny, which is rapidly pervading this country.” 


* This observation will afford a clue to the conduct of the American govern- 
ment in refusing to renew the Bank charter, &c. &c. 
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After these details from an American publication, we are not 
surprised to find, that even the author of the “ Brief View” is 
under the necessity of drawing the following picture of the evils 
arising from “a policy which is prescribed by an ignorant though 
well-meaning multitude.” | 

We make io apology for the length of the extract. The va- 


lue of the sentiments is doubled from the circumstance, that they 


flow from the pen of one hostile to Great Britain. And as the 


work is not published in England, we are persuaded that they 


will be an acceptable present to the English reader. 


«‘ But while disposed to view the power of Britain with sentiments 
so different from this author, (Mr. Walsh,) no one can more bit- 
terly deplore that ignorance and folly, which has brought us into 
premature collision with this commercial Colossus. No one can 
more regret that, instead of that silent and energetic course, which 
is indispensable to the creation of power in the presence of a jea- 
leus and overpowertul rival, we should have abandoned great and 
essential advantages,—that we might resent insults which we could 
not punish ;—or contend for theoretic rights, which we had not the 
means to establish, How different was the conduct of that tutelary 
genius, whose wisdom and virtue are rendered if possible more con- 
spicuous, by the terrible evils which have ensued from the policy of 
those, who dared to impeach the purity or correctness of his motives 
or measures! Never was a comparison more fairly made in practice 
between opposite political systems, than we have seen in the trial of 
the policy of Washington, and that of Jefferson and his successor, 
The great founder of American independence saw the impossibility 
ofa successful struggle for those commercial privileges, which Ame- 
rica might in theory claim, but in practice could not establish, till 
time should afford her maritime strength. He saw the necessity of 
our rising under the.wings of that very power, whose jealousy, by 
our rivalship, we were destined sooner or later to excite. He saw 
that, as yet in our political infancy, to contend for all our commer- 
cial rights would cause the loss of every commercial advantage ; 
and that early demonstrations of hostility, by alarming the fears of 
Great Britain, might give rise to a premature contest, and terminate 
not only the advantages we enjoyed from neutrality, but our rights 
as a commercial nation. In our imbecile state he saw that war could 
neither punish insult nor retaliate injury: but would lead to a de- 
privation of that access to the ocean, which is essential to our wealth 
or glory. He was convinced of the folly of that boasted warfare of 
commercial restrictions, which was proposed during his presidency 
by Madison, and which, when since tried in practice, has proved 


more injurious to ourselves than to our enemies. He knew that as 


commercial intercourse could never have arisen without mutual ad- 
vantage, it could not be interrupted without reciprocal injury. 
“Every friend of America, who contemplates her permanent in- 
terest with a dispassionate eye, must lament that in opposition to 
the precepts and practice of this illustrious chief we should have 
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embarked in that premature contention, which he go studiously 
avoided : but it is to be recollected, that the folly and passion 
in which it has arisen are the inseparable concomitants of popular 

overnment, founded on the suffrages of the multitude, who though 

onest are ignorant, whose impressions are excited by feeling, not 
created by thought ; and least of all by the peculiar depth of reason- 
ing, or elevation of view, which is indispensable to the attainment of 
political truth. In such governments we often behold the passions 
which give rise to the keenest resentment, but rarely find the wis- 
dom or moderation, which is requisite for the discovery or pursuit of 
the only means which can lead to redress. But while the genuine 
patriot deplores these evils, resulting from an excess of that demo- 
cracy, which under due modification is the best foundution of govern- 
ment; it is not the less his duty to pursue the only course, which 
tends towards melioration, or cure. And since Great Britain has 
by popular violence Soe our part) been urged into a state of hosti- 
lity ; and as there is little probability that this disposition in her, or 
the ANTIPATHY of the AMERICAN POPULACE, by which it has been 
excited, will permit us to hope for lasting amity ; we have little reason 
to congratulate ourselves in the contemplation of that greatness, 
which is thus brought into opposition with our interests, however 
uselessly or prematurely.”’ (Brief View, p. 26.) 


It is curious to observe the consolation which this author holds 
out to his countrymen for all these evils. Trulyit must needs be 
great matter of joy to them, that although rudned they must be, 
yet they will perish in peace and quietness ; that their progress 
to annihilation will be smooth and easy, and undisturbed by 
those popular ebullitions, which are apt to attend other nations 
in the same descending career. 


“ Though from its entire submission to the will of the people our ad- 
ministration is limited to that short-sighted and erroneous policy, which 
is prescribed by an ignorant, though well-meaning multitude; yet there 
are advantages which result from this state of things, We are rarely 
disturbed by riot, for the wishes of the people being generally considered 
in preference to their welfare, they have rarely the slightest incentive 
to such extremes. Had not the general government been supported 
by the popularity thus obtained, it could never have enforced the 
laws of the union against the state of Pennsylvania in the case of 
Gideon Olmstead. Supported by the populace, the governor would 
not have yielded,—and could not have been suliliesd, Possibly we 
were indebted for our tranquillity not only on this occasion, but on 
many others, to that confidence of the people in the general govern- 
ment, which results from its invariable obedience to their will; and 
to the sedulous pursuit of the system which is most agreeable to their 
prejudices. For the principles of true policy in government being 
as recondite as those of any other science, requiring for develop- 
ment all the subtilty of a metaphysician, they can only be displayed 
to those who have leisure to study. Hence the conduct of men 
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who are governed by these principles can never be understood, and 
of course cannot often be applauded by the mass of the people. To 
how much abuse was the great and good Washington subjected, for 
that treaty with Great Britain by which so many years of commer- 
cial prosperity were ensured to us! Had the opposite and more 
popular policy been adopted, all our present difficulties had overtaken 
us fifteen years ago, when we were so much less capable of support- 
ing them.” (Brief View, p. 95.) 


We should be glad to see the leading words of this extract 
engraven in letters of gold, and placed over the rostrum from 
which our own democratic leaders harangue the British multi- 
tude. “ Shortsighted and erroneous policy,” forced upon govern- 
ment “ by an ignorant though well-meaning multitude ;’—riot 
prevented, by “ the wishes of the people being generally con- 
sidered in preference to their welfare ;’—constitute an admirable 
illustration of the evils of democracy. We do not envy the feel- 
ings or the powers of discrimination of that Englishman, who, 
on considering the passage, does not exult, that he enjoys im hzs 
own person all the substantial advantages of freedom, without 
the risk of its destruction, which he sees incurred by the Ameri- 
cans. We cannot applaud his wisdom, if after this he is dis- 
posed, in the hope of curing even one or two manifest evils, to 
thro, winto the hands of the zgnorant but well-meaning multi- 
tude powers, for the exercise of which they are not fitted, and 
which they can only wield for their own and their country’s 
destruction. Let him recollect that the preceding picture of 
American misgovernment, with the sources from which it springs, 
is reluctantly drawn from a Native, who lives under its influence, 
suffers from its operation, yet still professes to admire the prin- 
ciples that have given it birth. | : 

But the discovery of the true causes whence the absurd con- 
duct of America towards our country is derived would be but 
an unsatisfactory task, unless a remedy can also be pointed out. 
We are disposed to suspect that the federal party has already 
begun to entertain some faint idea of the measures from which 
this remedy is to spring. To us it appears perfectly clear, that 
if the causes of the mischief may all be resolved into a demo- 
cratic form of government, and into the uncounteracted en- 
deavours which have succeeded in misleading and corrupting 
the populace ; the remedy must be found on one side of this al- 
ternative :—either the form of government must be altered, or 
the opinions of the people must. be changed. Neither of these 
is perhaps a very easy task. But as the Americans are probably 
attached to their constitution, as no change could evidently be 
made without violent struggles, which for a time would paralize 
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the power of the state ;—it remains, that every exertion should 
be used, every nerve strained, to disseminate throughout the 
mass of the people real knowledge as to their true political 
situation. 

We are aware of the difficulty of effecting this in a country, 
where communications are difficult, where the proprietors are 
thinly scattered over the soil, and where there is scarcely any 
neighbourhood, (except in the great towns) sufficiently populous 
to keep up a regular intercourse of letters and periodical papers 
with the metropolis. We who behold every little nook and 
corner of our island pervaded by 
“‘ The heralds of a noisy world, 


With spatter’d boots, strapp’d waists, and frozen locks, 
News from all nations lumbering at their backs,” 


Cowper, 
and teeming 
«« With daily news and all those vapid sheets 
The rattling hawker vends through gaping streets, __ 
CRABBE. 
have but a faint idea of the difficulties of transmission among a 
race of people, whose residences are sparingly reared throughout 
the forest, and whose laborious life and fully employed popula- 
tion leave them neither time nor means for the enjoyment of 
those political and literary luxuries. The planters perhaps 
come twice or thrice in the year to the elections, where the 
French faction is always predominant. ‘They pick up what 
political information is thrown in their way, and return to brood 
over it in their sequestered farms, till the revolution of time 
brings round a repetition of the same visit. 

But, (except that French principles have now got possession,) 
the two parties are in these respects on a par. With equal zeal 
and activity, each might produce an equal effect. That, which 
exhibits a superior degree of those qualities, now governs the 
country ; and we trust that the opposite party will learn activity 
from its adversaries, and that those who have access to the 
periodical publications of the federal party will spare no per- 
sonal exertions in spreading a knowledge of their contents 
among their more distant countrymen. We have now before us 
two American newspapers; the “ Philadelphia Political and 
Commercial Register” prefaces the account of the capture and 
plunder of an American merchantman by a French privateer 
with these words :—“ Bonaparte’s privateers love the Americans 
as ardently as their master.”—Jt also observes, that he is about 
to send 40,000 “ pledges of his love” into Sweden. On the other 
side, the Maryland Republican states its opinion, “that in relation 
to America the conduct of Bonaparte has beenoveNn,INGENUVOUS, 
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and MANLY, and as such merits our approbation.” Influenced 
by the above-mentioned considerations, we have received with 
lively satisfaction the first half sheet of a periodical work, pub- 
lished by Mr. Walsh in Philadelphia, entitled “ ‘The American 
Review of Historyand Politics*.” In this paper he very happily 
exposes the treacherous insincerity of Bonaparte’s late “ decla- 
ration of love” to America, and the mischievous consequences 
which the democratic party are endeavourmg to draw from it. 
We doubt not that in the course of Mr. Walsh’s addresses to 
his-countrymen he will inform them, that neutral rights cannot 
exist after the subversion of all public law and all political 
balance. He will repeat to them that Bonaparte has fifty times 
declared that no neutrals shall exist,—that in his late official 
manifesto of foreign policy he has thrown off the mask, and 
avowed “the law of nations to be at an end,—the balance of 
power to be only a pompous illusion,’—and “ the present war 
to be a contest between the empire of the sea and the empire of 
the continent.” Mr. Walsh will urge his countrymen to take up 
the gauntlet upon these terms, and to bind it round their wrists 
with enduring thongs :—for he wili further inform them that the 
same manifesto declares, “ that France and Napoleon will never 
change,”—and “ that this new order of things is to GOVERN 
THE UNIVERSE.” Consequently England and America must 
CHANGE and SUBMIT, or carry on with France a bellum inter- 
necinum. 

If it be said, that the Americans have all the evidence on this 
subject already before them, we answer, let it be urged again 
and again. Many who know the truth “need to have the 
convictions of their understandings converted into active princi- 
ples, into convictions of the heart.” “ Many are blinded to the 
true character of the conqueror of Europe by the splendour of 
his victories, and repose a secret hope in his clemency.” “ They 
ought to know that he has risen to power in a revolution that 
has a peculiar influence in hardening the heart ; that his charac- 
ter is unillumined by one ray of beneficence; that he is dark, 
‘vindictive, and unrelenting ; that he cares for no man’s love, and 
asks only to be feared; and that fear and horror are the only 
sentiments he ought to inspire.” “ There are many who attach 
ideas of happiness to France, because they hear of the victories 
of the French armies. They ought to know that France is drink- 
ing, even to the dregs, that cup of sorrow which she has mingled 
for other nations. She is most degraded in her moral and re- 
ligious condition, and wretchedly inpoverished, She is ground 


® Since this article has been put to press the first number of this American Re- 
view has arrived in England. It is well worthy of the attention of the English reader, 
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with oppressive taxes, her youth torn from their families to fill 
up the constant ravages of war and disease in her armies; her 
cities, villages, and houses thronged with spies to catch and re- 
port the murmurs of disaffection.” | 

“These (says Mr. Channing) are truths of which we want a 
rational conviction fastened on the people;—and a steady and gene- 
rous purpose to resist their danger by every means which Providence 
has placed within their power. Let me intreat all who are interested 
in this great object, the improvement and elevation of public senti-+ 
ment, to adhere to such means only as are worthy of that great end ; 
to suppress and condemn all appeals to unworthy passions, all mis- 
representation, and all that abuse which depraves public taste and 
sentiment, and makes a man of a pure nied ashamed of the cause. 
which he feels himself bound to support. Let me also urge you to 
check the feelings and expressions of malignity and revenge. Curses, 
denunciations, and angry invectives, are not the language of that 
spirit to which I look for the safety of our country. We ought to 
know that the malignant passions of a people are among the power- 
ful instruments by which the enemy binds them to his yoke.” 
(Sermon, p. 15.) 


Such are the eloquent appeals which should be made to the 
American public. "soi their success seems to depend one 
great chance, (under Providence,) of restoring their country to its 
true line of policy. Nor do we think that any thing but a com- 
plete revolution in the opinions of the mass of the people can 
save the Federal Union from dissolution. 

This may appear a strong expression. But if, instead of tak- 
ing a large and comprehensive view of the general interests of 
the union, each particular State, and the different individuals ia 
each State, ‘lial perbdvete in acting upon a narrow prospect of 
private interest and ambition, they must continue to afford, as 
they have hitherto done, instruments for their own destruction to 
the hands of the French emissaries ; who will not fail to use them 
so as to produce a final separation among the States. For the 
system directly tends to bring them into the condition of rivalshi 
with eachother. We have expressly disclaimed in the outset of this 
article all intention of entering minutely into the separate views 
and interests of the different independent States. We shall 
therefore merely exemplify the above-mentioned propositions by 
a reference to one or two facts. It is well known that the 
flourishing and commercial northern States are strongly attached 
to an English connection; that the southern States, (where 
slavery still exists in all its horrors, and which consists of 
planters who may be supposed to look with a wistful and jealous 
eye upon our West Indian settlements,) are altogether French, 
In case of the destruction of England, they probably consider 
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themselves as much the natural heirs of her colonial greatness, 
as our Philadelphian author considers his countrymen to be of 
her maritime power. It must be confessed that an equal degree 
of foresight and judgment distinguishes both speculations. ‘The 
middle States partake of the opinions of both parties, in propor- 
tions bearing some degree of reference to their respective proxi- 
mity to each. The western States beyond the Alleghanny moun- 
tains are also divided in interest and affection from the eastern, 
which border on the ocean. , 

Now the American writers assert, that the planters of the 
south, who are not exposed to the same risk of immediate detri- 
ment as their northern brethren from a war with England, do 
actually keep in pay emissaries in the northern and middle states, 
to assist the French in corrupting the populace, and in keeping 
up the outcry against English tyranny and oppression. ‘Lhey 
are moreover said to do this with a view of drawing the Union 
into. a war with England, in the shortsighted hope that they 
themselves may reap some profit from her spoils. Now can any 
thing tend so directly to a dissolution of the Union as acts like 
these? Do the southern planters suppose, that the northern States 
will submit to become the victims of their private views ?—that 
they will tamely behold their commerce and prosperity perish 
before their eyes, when they might preserve and increase both (in 
case of a war,) by withdrawing from the Union, and forming a 
defensive alliance with England? But this is only one speci- 
men of the 4 FY which agitates the United States. Unless, 
therefore, one half of them are prepared to submit to France, and 
to carry on for her sake a war with the other half, let them cease 
to be the dupes of French artifice, and act upon a more enlarged 
snd comprehensive view of the general interests of the Union. 

We shall conclude this already too much protracted discus- 
sion, by a reference to the appeal made by the American writers 
to their countrymen, on the state of their morals and religion. 

It is highly gratifying to receive the unanimous tribute of ap- 
plause which they pay to the moral and religious state of England, 
and to the example which in these respects she holds forth to. 
America. ‘They assert that the evangelical religion prevalent in 
England affords them the firmest ground of their conviction, that 
she will ultimately triumph in this tremendous conflict. Te 
avoid mistakes, we must here observe, that the word evangelic 
is not used as a nickname in America as it too often is in Eng- 
land. The Americans intend nothing more by the observation, 
than to remark the conformity of the doctrines of our established 
church with the truths of scripture, and the general conformity 


_ of the people’s lives with the doctrines of the church. But we 
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fear that they a little overrate the real state of our people as to 
moral and religious conduct, and that their opinions, with re- 
spect to France, are more correct. : 
**T need not,” says Mr. Channing, “ recal to my readers the 
blasphemies and impieties of the authors of the French revolution; 
but wherever French power extends, the same effects are produced, 
Did I think, my friends, that only political evils were to be dreaded ; 
did I believe that the minds, the character, the morals, the religion, 
of our nation would remain untouched; did I see in French domina- 
tion nothing but the loss of your wealth, your luxuries, your splen- 
dour; could I hope that it would leave unsullied your purity of 
faith and manners, I would be silent. But religion and virtue, as 
well as liberty and opulence, wither under the power of France. 
The French Revolution was founded in infidelity, impiety, and 
atheism, This is the spirit of her chiefs, of her most distinguished 
men; and this spirit she still breathes wherever she has influence. 
It is the most unhappy effect of French domination, that it degrades 
the human character to the lowest point. No manly virtues grow 
under this baleful and malignant star.” (Sermon, p. 10.) “Ihave 
_ heard truly affecting accounts of the depraved state of France, of the 
general insensibility to God which pervades the nation, of the self- 
ishness and licentiousness of the rich, of the fraud and oppression of 
men in power, and of the want of mutual confidence among all 
ranks of people.” (Note to Sermon, p. 13.) 


The fear of being thought prejudiced shall not prevent u 
from asserting, that upon an impartial and deliberate review of 
the American publications, the effects of the two schools of poli- 
tics on the morals, and religion, on the minds and conduct of 
that people are apparent. : | 
_ Where wild democracy and French predilections (a combina- 
tion now no less heterogeneous in theory than true in fact,) pre- 
vail;——THERE will be found treachery, coarseness, falsehood, 
and a total dereliction of all moral and religious principle. 
Where the old Federal politics, or an attachment to a close alli- 
ance with England prevail;—THERE are generally to be found 
the friends of order, civilization, and religion;—the depositaries 
of the taste, learning, virtue, and genius of their country ;—the 
salt, which under Providence, by msinuating itself into all the 
pores and ramifications of society, may yet preserve it from cor- 
ruption. Perhaps these distinctions may appear illiberal and 
uncharitable to some of our readers. But we intreat them to 
reflect, that they are not drawn between persons professing to 
refer their acts to some common standard of morals and religion, 
and differing in trifling points of discipline or doctrine, but be- 
tween one set of men professing to bind themselves in their 
conduct to others by the laws of the Christian scriptures, and 
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another set which glories in being emancipated from all such res 
straints, but which has not substituted any efficient prineiple in 
their room. If, therefore, we believe that some standard of 
morals, and some sanctions of religion, are necessary to the wel- 
fare of society,——if we see that the want of them is plunging into 
misery and destruction a great mass of population connected with 
us by the interesting ties of brotherhood; surely any endeavour 
to distinguish the good from the bad, in the hopes of securing the 
one, and reforming the other, exhibits the very reverse of an 
illiberal and uncharitable spirit. We confess that we are not 
ashamed to be wanting in that liberality, which greets with equal 
approbation the moral man and the libertine, the religious man 
and the atheist :—such is not the /zberality nor the generous spirit 
which will raise a country to glory, or save it when in jeopardy. 
In truth, if it be not presumptuous in us to judge from the cri- 
terion just set up, there is, upon the whole, a lamentable de- 
ficiency of true religion in the United States; and the followmg 
animated address, with which we close our extracts, is by no 
means superfluous. 


“* But as the most effectual method of exalting the views, purposes, 
and character of our nation, let me entreat you who are lovers of 
your country to labour with all your power To DIFFUSE THE FAITH 
AND PRACTICE OF THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST. The prevalance of true 
Christianity is the best defence of a nation, especially at this solemn 
and eventful period. It will secure to us the blessing of Almighty 
God ; and it will operate more powerfully than any other cause ir 
making us recoil from the embrace of France. No greater repugnance 
can be conceived, than what subsists between the mild, humane, 
peaceful, righteous, and devout spirit of the gospel, and the impious, 
aspiring, and rapacious spirit of this NEw NATION. Christianity will 
indeed exclude from our breasts all feelings of ill-will, malice and re- 
venge towards France and her sovereign ; for these are feelings which 
it never tolerates. But it will inspire an holy abhorrence of her 
spirit, and designs, and make us shudder at the thought of sinking 
under her power, or aiding her success,”’ (Sermon, p, 16.) | 


These are truly noble sentiments ; and if a struggle should take 
place for independence upon American soil, (which God avert,) 
the men who hold these sentiments will be found the bravest 
patriots in the hour of danger, ahd the sternest defenders of their 
native soil from injury and oppression. = us 

We have now given from the tings of her own Nattves, (and 
we beg our readers to bear that fact in mind,) as impartial an ac- 
count as we could frame of the religious, moral, and political . 
state of America, as far .as they influence her present public 
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If the principles which we have in consequence ventured to 
-ecommend were generally spread among the people, and the 
Gallic deamon which now tears and agitates their entrails driven 
into the sea, then might we really hope to see the American mind 
once more open to the dictates of reason and discretion. , An 
alliance, conferring reciprocal benefits, might be eemented by 
affection between the parent state and the offspring Whichgssued 
from its stock. The world might contemplate with pleasure and 
renewed hope a connection founded on the justest views of 
policy, and fortified by the best principles of human nature, —_. 

The parent and the child, united in the strictest bonds of 
friendship, might step forward hand in hand to the front of the 
battle;—might, oppose their oaken bucklers to the further in- 
roads of vice, folly, cruelty, and atheism. ‘They might at the 
worst confine those detested monsters to the devoted shores of 
Continental Europe, and waft the bright remains of wisdom, 
virtue, religion, and humanity, to regions of happier promise. 
' There may they effectually operate upon minds yet untainted 
with the effeminate vices of Europe! May they gain strength by 
the progress of society, and raise up a monument to the God of 
Christianity, that will endure in full vigour to distant ages ;—-to 
ages protracted long beyond the period, when the just judgments 
of that God shall have swept from the face of the earth, and 
blotted from the page of history, all traces of the monstrous de- 
formity of. those instruments, which have been employed amo 
us in these latter times to execute HIS INSCRUTABLE reRrouen 


Art. VI, 1. Letter to the Most Noble the Marquis of Hertford, on 
Fiorin Grass ; containing ‘the necessary Directions for its Cul- 
ture, the Periods and Modes of laying it down, and saving tts 
Crops, &c. By William Richardson, D.D. London, 1810, 
Hatchard. 

2. A Treatise on Fiorin Grass, with a short Description of its 
Nature and Properties, c. By John Farish. Dumfries, 1810, 

3. Essay on Fiorin Grass, shewing the Circumstances under 
which it may be found in all Parts of England, its extraordt- 

na Seige and great Utility to the practical Farmer. By 
WwW chardson, D.D. London, 1810, Phillips. 


Turse Pamphlets contain the result of some ingenious. ob- 
servations, and experiments, made by Dr, Richardson, of Clon- 
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fecle near the Giant's Causeway in Ireland, on a very interesting 
department of Natural History and Agriculture. 

is learned gentleman is well known for the extent of his 
Geological Inquiries, and the variety of his opinions, concerning 
the original formation of the great wonder of Nature near which 


ae he resides, »Satiated by the number, or wearied by the perplex- 
Bie ity of these speculations, he has fortunately for the Public 
ied turned his attention of late to more practical objects of research. 
Bias? In the pursuit of these, he appears to us to have elicited from one 
a of the most simple productions of Nature properties as important, 
Ae as they are singular and unexpected ; and which, we think, must 
sie: even have astonished the shades of those men of mighty stature, 
othe who erst kept watch over their flocks, on the same verdant summits, 
a which, are now said to be covered by a vegetable of growth 
equally gigantic. 
a It is true, we anticipate the sneers that will play round the lips 
Gh) of an old practical Farmer, when he is informed that the discovery, 
aes of which we express ourselves in these terms, is no less than a 
aie scheme, set on foot in Ireland, for making hay at Christmas : 
it Hi and this, though the weather may be considerably marked by 
“lead snow or rain. Nor shall we be at all surprised, if our more ele- 
vated ‘ 
Intent on freighted wealth, or proud to rear 
ies ** The fleece Iberian, or the pamper’d steer,” 
ae should be tempted at first sight, to class this Irish phenomenon 
Met with those celebrated discoveries concerning sunbeams and cucum- 


bers, made by the ingenious philosophers of Laputa ; or with 
their more practical device of ploughing the ground by the rooting 


ee -of hogs’ snouts after buried acorns, to save the charges of imple- 
ul ments, cattle, and labour. But we humbly entreat their candour 
me and forbearance, until we have endeavoured to lay before them, 
MM from the abovementioned works, as plain and perspicuous a state- 
ai) ment as we can, of the facts and circumstances, which have ex- 
Bi torted from our impartial judgment the opinion just avowed. — 

re) As the subject is one of practical importance, and the really 
tal useful information is scattered amidst much repetition throughout 
i the three pamphlets, we shall endeavour to condense the informa- 
oie tion contained in them; and shall bring the authors’ facts and 
an views before the public, by making our own arrangement under 
distinct heads, briefly each with proofs and extracts 
cit 4 from the works themselves, e extracts will be principally 


drawn from the Letter to the Marquis of Hertford ; not only be- 
cause it is the latest publication, and is intended as an epitome’of 
all former works on the subject ; but also because it is not pub- 
lished, (though printed for private distribution at the expence of 
the noble Marquis,) and therefore is not generally accessible. 
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The following division seems the most eligible : 

1. The History and Description of the Fiorin Grass. 

2. Its useful Properties, and the Mode of Cultivation. 

$. The Advantages to be derived from it. 

4. The doubts and objections which have been entertained 
concerning its value. | 
1. Dr. R. states “ that his discovery of the inestimablequali- 


farmers, and was anxious, by his own experiments and example, 
“ to bring this branch of Agriculture within the con of utility.” 
of his experiments he laid before the Irish Academy, 
published them in their transactions, under the title of 
‘* Memoirs on the Useful Grasses.” But Fiorim (says Dr. R.) 
remained, more extensive im its uses, and more diversified in its 
perties, than all the rest of the gramina taken together.” ‘This 
grass he had often heard mentioned under its own name Agrostis 
Stolonifera, and that of joint-grass ; and it was always spoken 
of in Ireland very favourably ; but no one had ever attempted to 
cultivate a distinct crop of it, or to institute any experiments. re- 
lating to it. On the contrary, we believe, that the farmers both 
in England and Ireland, have been silly enough to use all possible 
endeavours, for these last five hundred years, entirely to Tr 
this grass from their land;—but, (as Dr. R. will perhaps thi 
by the kindness of Providence;) entirely without success. 
The difference, which the learned Doctor found to exist be- 
tween the nature of this and all other grasses, is so important to 
the due comprehension, if not to the belief of the facts founded 
upon it, and is so fully stated in the following extract from his 
Letter to Lord Hertford, that we make no apology for inserting 
it at some length. | 
‘* Fiorim is the grass which botanists have distinguished by the 
name of Agrostis Stolonifera: some, it is true, deny their identity; 
but it is only those, who having overlooked or condemned this 
Agrostis as useless, are ashamed to retract; and defend themselves 
by asserting Fiorin, and Agrostis Stolonifera, to be different grasses. 
“ The pure (or culmiferous) gramina, are those which we ge- 
nerally cultivate. | 
“There is another description of grasses, pr Botanists 
stoloniferous, endowed by nature with a third sort of producé im ad- 
dition to the seeds and stalks. This tribe at their respective periods, 
emit long strings or runners, called stolones, which, creeping 
along the ground, when unsupported take root at their joints, thus 
forming new plants. The stolones of the Fiorin are very numerous 
and attain a great length; Wray tells us twenty-four feet ;* butJ 


* Camden ia hie Britannia mentions the grass of the Oreheston meadow, 
which 
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must confess mine have rarely passed ten. In these stolones the 
whole value of the Fiorin crop consists; it is therefore (as in’ the 
former case) the period of their greatest perfection we must look to 
for the time of severing. oR 

‘* Here we are not,,as with other grasses, limited to a certain point, 
in the approach to which they improve, and when they pass it, fall 
off ; the quality of the stolones is at all periods equal; we have to 
look to quantity alone ; and that depends upon the length of the 
strings composing the crop. From this comparative view of the 
natural history of the stoloniferous and culmiferous tribes of grasses ; 
Bie itis plain that no reasoning from ‘analogy will apply from. one to 
thies 9 the other, either in their cultivation or in the management. of 
eg their crops; for no likeness whatsoever exists between them.” (pp. 
11, 12. Letterto Lord HH.) 
at | Doctor R. then proceeds to state, that the stolones continue 
: ha vegetating till Christmas ; which is consequently the time at which 
dag) the ‘crop of grass is in the greatest quantity ; that they continue 


: iy perfectly sound, fresh, and sweet, if left uncut on the ground 
‘thts. through the whole winter. Unlike the common grasses, which, 

i 


eR tk when eut for hay, require that their aqueous juices should be 
ht evaporated in order to prevent fermentation; “ ‘The saccharine 
ee juices of the Fiorin are less volatile, and their cohesion preserved 
ee y the pes of life pervading for months every inch. of the 
eta string,” whether the crop be left cut on the ground, or gathered 
im into stacks.. So that the stolones, though apparently dry for 
months, will immediately vegetatedf cut in small pieces, or placed 
whole in the earth. The quantity of produce from a field of 
Fiorin im full vigour, is enormous, (as we shall see under a future 
head,) at least thrice that of an average crop of other grasses. 
* "This part of the account is strongly corroborated by the descrip- 
tion of the Orcheston meadow* given in the transactions of the 
Bath Agricultural Society. In this meadow, by what was sup- 
posed to be some singular chance, Fiorin seems for many years 
Past to have obtained spontaneously, exclusive possession of the 
ace. 

_ Weare obliged to Dr. R. for some curious facts, illustrative of 
the nature of this grass, drawn from its easy endurance of priva- 
_ ‘tions fatal to other grasses. These facts also lead to the practical 
of ascertaining the spots where Fiorin is generally to be 

growing spontaneously. | 
The first of these privations is that of sufficient soil for the 
roots, ‘‘ which leads us to the paved or gravelled high roads, that 


which grew, as he says, to the length of 24 feet: he calls the grass, trailing dog’s 
grass, and asserts that hogs were fed with it. It is, in fact, pure Fiorin, 
* This meadow is in Wiltshire, and is the property of Lord Rivers. 
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by means of new cuts cease to be used. We find on these, not- 
withstanding the scanty covering, that the Fiorin has always taken 
ion; and when such roads become green, (as they invariably 
do when no longer travelled upon) Fiorin is the exclusive, or 
at least the predommant grass. The sides, even, of all our 
common roads abound with it, when the gravel extends beyond 
the part travelled on and beaten: in this shallow, hungry, but un- 
disturbed stripe, it soon establishes itself.” 

An observation of a similar nature was made by Mr. Price 
(see Bath Agricultural Society Report, vol. viii. p.41) on the grass 
of the Orcheston meadow. It scarcely penetrates an inch below 
the surface, and the root takes such slight hold of the ground, that 
a great length may be severed from it merely by taking hold of 
the panicle or top of the culm. Upon examining the soil in 
various parts of the field, Mr. Price found that the grass was most 
luxuriant, there was a more exclusive growth of Fiorin, 
where the soil was most shallow. In all parts, flints are found 
within a very few inches of the surface, and prevent other grasses 
from thriving; but in the most flourishing part, there was scarcely 
more than an inch and half of earth above a compact bed of flints. 
These facts, combined with Dr. Richardson’s observations, seem 
to account very satisfactorily for the mode in which the Orches- 
to meadow has been spontaneously covered with a growth of 

iorin. 

The second privation is that of the sun’s rays. ‘ This leads us 
to the north side of all walls, where the green sod comes close up 
to its foot. Here Fiorin is uniformly found, shewing itself more 
and more as we approach the wall, and at the contact of the sod 
and wall it is nearly the only grass.” ‘The north side of a church | 
comes of course under this description. Mr. Dickenson, mem- 
ber for Somersetshire, found Fiorin roots under the north wall of 
his parish church, and inclosed them to Dr. Richardson. __ 2 

e beg leave to suggest here for the worthy Doctor’s consider- 
ation, whether the capacious cellars of Ireland, which have be- 
come vacant’ since the union, by the great increase of absentees, 
may not be converted into profitable meadow! ‘The Fiorin 
would certainly be secured here from all interference of the sun’s 
rays, and the paved surface would be peculiarly favourable to its 
vegetation, | 
- Fiorin, being of an amphibious nature, is generally found 
in all situations exposed to the alternations of wet and drought. 
The bottoms of ditches, wet in winter and dry in summer ; ‘winter 
drains, and even the irrigator’s little conduits, are often observed to 
abound withit; 

We shall state but one other fact; in which this curious grass 
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differs from all other vegetable productions of the same and similar 
genera. Mr. Farish states that 


“Tt comes into ear and produces panicles bearing seed, which 


come to maturity before the winter; and the slender stalk which 


supports the panicle from the stem appears white and dead, so that 
vegetation with respect to these is at an end. Nevertheless the stem 
itself, with the various branches or stolones depending thereon, 
continues to advance, increasing considerably in length from month 
to month, and adding uncommonly to the quantity of the crop. 
This quality we reckon peculiar to the Fiorin, as we know of no 


' other vegetable that ever increases in length after the seed is ripe.” 


(Treatise, p. 32.) 


Such is the natural history and description of the Fiorin grass ; 
the main difference between which and all other grasses, evidently 
resides in its active principle of life, not to be subdued by those 
laws and operations of nature, which usually set bounds to the ex- 
istence and increase of other vegetables; and under all the cir- 
cumstances, we are only surprised that the face of these Islands 
has not been long ago one wide waste of Fiorin. We proceed 

2. To its useful Properties and Mode of Culture. 

It is stated upon “ irresistible evidence,” that Fiorin is more 
grateful to cattle of all descriptions, (particularly to those giving 
milk,) in every stage of its growth, than any other grass; that al- 
though it was first known to thrive luxuriantly in moist situations 
only, yet the uncommon duration and severity of our late drought 
(1809) “‘ disclosed a new and unexpected quality of this strange 
plant; viz, that however dry the soil may become, its verdure and 

uxuriance remained unimpaired.” This property was first ob- 
served in England, in the Fiorin transmitted to the Marquis of 
Hertford, which his lerdship is cultivating with so much success, 
The same observation has oo been made in other parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

We must remark, however, that we still retain some doubts upon 
this part of the subject; and are persuaded that a dry light soil 
offers a much more uncertain promise of success, and a more 

lous profit, than moist ads springy situations, such as the 
bogs of Ireland and Scotland, the Orcheston meadow, &c. &c. 
_ With respect to these Jast spots Doctor R.’s evidence is certain- 
+ aga and it may be said with truth, that “ he does not dread 
extreme of submersion in water at any time, be the crop 
Standing or cut. Sufficient opportunities for mowing and carry- 
ing eff are all that he requires.” So true is this, that on Nov. 
15, he steeped part of his crop in a pond for thirteen days, plac- 
ing it afterwards in separate cocks among the rest. The whole 
was then made into hay, and “all distinction between the two 
hays was lost.” 
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We confess that this last piece of information has relieved our 
minds from a regret and an uneasiness, under which they 
had long laboured. Considering the alarming accounts which 
we have frequently read of the rapid increase of population im 
England, and the small quantity of land now remaimng for the 
further production of food ; we have always wished to look to the 
surplus produce of Ireland as a resource for making up the defi- 
ciency. But as the inhabitants of the Sister Kingdom appear 
by no means less prolific than ourselves, and therefore likely soon 
to be in the same predicament, we could not help viewing | 
with infinite regret the great expanse of Lake and River hither ~ 
to unproductive, which the map of Ireland exhibits. But the 
last mentioned discovery of Doctor R.’s converts this cause of 
uneasiness into matter of joy and exultation. For it plaimly indi- 
cates that these extensive surfaces of water may now be converted, 
(as an Lrishman might say,) into the most productive land in . thé 
country. It is only necessary to plant beds of them with 
Fiorin strings, and to procure, (as Doctor R. may easily do on the 
fairy shores of Clonfecle,) a few Mermen to act as subaqueous 
haymakers ; and the thing is done. Or if by any chance there 
should be found a deficiency of these labourers, and it be thought 
more advisable to consume the crop by grazing, the Irish go- 
vernment need only to send a special mission to Egypt, in search 
of the best race of Hippopotamos, viz: that which lays on the fat 
most rapidly on the loins and flanks; and we have little doubt that 
by a que ious cross with the Irish Bull, a breed may be procur- 
ed, will quietly graze at the bottom of the lakes, afford 
excellent beef and butter for the supply of the Navy, and the 
English markets. 

It follows from what has been stated, not only, that the most eli- 
gible time for cutting and making this grass imto hay is about Christ- 
mas, but that it is perfectly feasible so to cut and make it, not- 
withstanding the weather which usually occurs at that period. It 
is also evident, that if green food for cattle, particularly those in 
milk, be an object of interest to the farmer throughout the whole 
winter, the grass will retain all its perfection and nourishment, 
and may be cut in small quantities as wanted, Nor is it by any 
means necessary that Fiorin should be eaten the day it is cut. 
The Doctor, by the advice of Sir Joseph Banks, permitted his 
to remain on the ground some days, and found it not deteriorated. 
The juices are not volatile, nor is the sward disposed ‘to fer- 
ment and heat.” ‘The produce is enormous in quantity. “ ‘The 
Right honourable Isaac Corry a and saw the crop from 
the water meadows at Clonfeele fairly weighed, amounting to 
tons five and half, and twenty four pounds the 
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lish acre; and this Mr. confirms under his own hand.” 
Orcheston meadow contains two acres and a half, and is 
mowed twice. ‘Twelve loads is the average of the first crop, 
six of the second; which about tallies with the above-mentioned 
produce, supposing that the whole crop were permitted to stand till 
winter, and to be cut together according to Dr. Richardson's 
stem. 
"The tithe of this meadow of 2} acres, has been compounded 
for at nine pounds sterling! We believe the Farnham hop grounds 
(of a garden cultivation) do not pay more than three guineas an 
acre for tithe. ‘These results are all so extraordinary, and tend 
to"purposes of sucht high utility, that we feel it would be doing 
injustice ‘to the subject, did we not enlarge a little more on the 
facts which are supposed to establish them: for this purpose we 


subjoin the following extracts, chiefly from the letter to 
Hertford. 


' «T made my notices public, not only in Ireland, but announced in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, London, and in the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, Edinburgh, that I should mow on the first and fifteenth of 
every month, from October to March ; and that during that whole 
time:] should have hay exposed to the weather, in the operation of 
making. I performed my promise punctually, in the view of every 
amateur who thought fit to call, as many did. On December 13, 
the snow was five inches deep on the ground; yet I proceeded, 
and was little molested by it, a toss with a fork at once shaking off - 
the snow from. the seid. January 14, a gentleman came to my 
house (this was Mr. Farish) sent from Dumfriesshire, with a letter 
of introduction from the venerable and spirited Patrick Miller, of 
Dalswinton. Curiosity had been excited in that county, and this 
expensive mode was adopted, of ascertaining whether my Fiorin 
crops were as enormous as | had stated ; and if I also mowed and 
made hay at that untoward season. Through the evening of the 
14th | was amused with perceiving that my visitor suspected a hoax.” 
(We are surprised he could entertain so improbable a suspicion.) 
“« His doubts, however, were removed the next morning, when he saw 
the business proceeding regularly, and the hay, which had been 
cut on the preceding firsts and fifteenths, standing in the field in excel- 
lent order. Since he returned to Scotland, I have had letters both 
from Mr. Miller and him: he informs me he is preparing a 
publication, (the pampblet whose title is recited at the head of this 
article) reporting what he saw, and confirming every statement he 
had met with in my different memoirs.” (pp. 25, 26. Letter.) 

~ On the 15th December, 1908, I mowed as usual, and put my 
hay into, Japsnngie the same day; on the 17th the severest snow 
remem in this country came on, and covered the ground deep 
for five or six weeks ; on February the 3d my friend Lord Viscount 
Northland, and the Provost of Dungannon came to examine my 
hay. ‘They certify that my lap-cocks were in the best possible pre- 
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servation, of excellent quality, and that it was deposed before them 
upon oath, thatthe -lap-cocks had not been loosened since the day 
that they were cut, December 15th.” (Letter, p. 28.) 

« ] selected a parcel of fresh well-flavoured natural hay, and an 
equal quantity from the Fiorin stack, put up in November. These 
parcels were placed equally within the reach of horses, cows, and 
stalled oxen, all of which ate freely-and with relishf the Fiorin in 
preference to the other hay ; and when the Fiorin was removed and 
the other left, the stalled cattle refused to eat at all. This property 
was likewise further confirmed by the sheep, upon two small ricks, , 
the one of Fiorin, and the other of natural hay, put up within the” 
sheep-walk, and to which they had access at Theauthor 
observed them every day feeding greedily at the Fiorin rick, whilst 
they appeared only to use the other as a rubbing » (Mr. Farish, 
p. 16.) A small shock of Fiorin,. which had stood uncut the whole 
season, and lay in Mr. Miller’s room till it appeared white and 
withered, was carried into the stable, and part of it presented by 
the coachman to every horse along with a parcel of fine sweet clover 
hay, they not only eat the Fiorin with great relish, and sought 
eagerly for more, but refused the clover as a food they could obtain 
at any time.” (p. 46. Treatise.) 

“ On December 22d, some young ladies, who took milk for sup- 
per, observed that it was remarkably rich and well flavoured; we 
all tasted, and agreed in opinion. I alone knew that. my cows had 
been put upon green Fiorin three days before. The milk continued 
of the same quality through the winter, and was much enjoyed. 

“ In the month of March I went abroad for a week : on my return. 
the 22d, Mrs.-R. told me at supper the milk had lost its flavour, the 
Fiorin she supposed growing old. I could not deny that the milk 
was much fallen off, and its richness gone ; fearing to my mortifica- 
tion that Mrs, R. had accounted for it. Next morning I inquired 
for the confidential labourer, who took care of my cows, and of my 
Fiorin. I was told he had been absent five days, sowing his oats, 
** Who cut Fiorin for the cows?” —A. “ No one would venture in his 
absence and yours !”—Matters were soon set to rights: the Fiorin was 
restored to the cows, and the flavour to the milk, without any 
abatement until the end of April, when the crop was expended.” 

p- 32, 33.) 

* In Oct. 1806, in making a dam I flooded some Fiorin roots 20 
inches deep ; the water has never been taken off for a moment ; 
yet these roots continue to send up stolones to the surface, appa- 
rently in good health. In April 1507 1 put a root of Fiorin grass 
with very little earth about it, on the top of my garden-wall. It 
never has been approached since: yet, notwithstanding the severe 
drought of this season, the grass preserves its usual verdure.” (p- 
_ Concerning the Epicurean excellence of the flavour of Fiorin, 
the Irish cattle are certainly good evidence, more especially when 
corroborated by the delicate and discriminating taste of the [rish 
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ladies. But the last mentioned circumstance of the garden-wall, 
seems to cast a sort of doubt over the prolific tendencies of the 
Fiorin, particularly in arid situations. Considering what had been 
advanced, it is surprising that the whole wall was not covered, 
and we can only account for this apparent failure of prolific 
power, by the supposition that the Doctor’s horses had occasion- 
ally grazed upon the wall, and thus checked the increase. He 
does not indeed state in any of his communications, that he ever 
saw his horses grazing on his garden wall; but we know, (in 
our character of sportsmen) what slight impediments those walls 
are to the progress of Irish horses, and conclude that a much 
smaller temptation than a plant of Fiorin would entice them to 
the top of one. Venturing then to assume this fact as proved, 
we beg leave to recommend the plantation of Fiorin upon the 
sides of all the brick buildings in Ireland ; and we would propose 
a prize to the members of the Veterinary College for the inven- 
tion of a shoe, to enable horses, oxen, and sheep to graze with 
their legs in a position parallel with the horizon. Thus may a 
considerable portion of surface now waste be converted to the 
production of food for man, 

We shall not attempt to add any thing to this curious account of 
the properties of the Fiorin, but proceed to the mode of its propa- 
gation and culture. ‘This 1s as singular as any of the properties we 
have already noticed. Although, as we have before observed, it 
produces panicles and Seeds in the common way, yet it is impos- 
sible to obtain a crop by seed, the usual mode of raising other 
grasses. ‘The seed is so diminutive and slow in vegetation, and 
the young tendrils protected with so much difficulty from weeds 
and other spontaneous grasses, that they are soon choked and 
disappear. ‘To compensate this apparent disadvantage, 


“ Harmonious Nature’s secret working hand” 


has bestowed on this “ favourite grass,” by means of the sto- 
lones which we have mentioned, a facility of propagation superior 
to that of any other vegetable. 

We have stated and described the active principle of life by 
which the stolones are animated: to render it efficient for the 
multiplication of the species, nothing more is necessary than to 
take them either fresh torn up from the ground in their green 
state, or from the rick or loft even five months after mowing, to 
scatter them over a raw surface of soil, at their full length or cut 
into pieces, and lastly to sprinkle them over with a little loose 
earth. ‘Taking root at every joint, and throwing out fresh stiings 
from each root, they need not by any means be planted thick or in 
large quantities. Rows at intervals of a yard will in one season 
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cover the whole surface with a sward thicker and more plentiful 
than any old meadow. 

To those who find any difficulty in procuring the plant in their 
own neighbourhood, the facility of transmission is very great. 
‘“‘ Two strings or stolones were sent from Ireland in September 
1808, to a noble earl in the north of Scotland in his common 
frank.” (It is whispered that the stolones had vegetated so rapidly 
during the passage, that when the epistle was presented to the 
noble lord, he doubted whether his servant was not insulting him 
by mixing a green sod with his letters. And the wind happening 
to set in the poop of the mail coach, the effluvia which was car- 
ried to the nostrils of the /eaders was so tempting, that the arrival 
of the mail was delayed several hours by the endeavours which 
they continually made to turn round and The coachmen 
thought that their horses had all run mad.) “ In thirteen months 
they had so propagated as to enable him to plant out two acres.” 

The best season for laying down land with Fiorin may be as- 
certained by referring to some of its peculiar properties. It ve- 
getates with equal vigour almost during the whole year, certainly 
till after Christmas; consequently it does not grow so rapidly in 
the spring, as some of those grasses and weeds whose princi- 
pal vegetation is confined to three or four months. During 
that period very expensive processes of weeding and cleansing 
could alone preserve the young, Fiorin from being smothered by 
its more prurient rivals, We must therefore consider at what 
season these rivals, being checked in their vegetation, are least 
likely to intrude upon our plant, while the latter at the same time 
retains its accustomed vigour of growth. It will be found to be 
from about the 20th September to the end of October; for in 
this season few weeds or spontaneous grasses will come forward, 
and even should they make a feeble effort, the weakly plant will 
probably be destroyed by the early frosts. While this enemy to 
vegetation, so far from destroying Fiorin, is generally unable entirely 
to prevent the elongation of its stolones. But the vegetative powers 
of the Fiorin being still in their strongest action in September and 
October, its stolones will instantly strike root, and establish them- 
selves in vigour ; they will therefore in the ensuing spring be able to 
commence their efforts in strength, and with great advantage over 
the Fiorin laid down at any other season. It may be observed, 
that this period is peculiarly favourable to the general arrangements 
of farmers. ‘They have only to plow up the ground immediately 
after harvest, and to put the strings into the earth early in October, 
in order to secure a hay-crop the very next year, without losing 
the benefit of a single season. We have very strong doubts, how- 
ever, whether this grass should be sown in laud which it 1s intended 
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to bring recently again under the plough ; 7. ¢. whether it can ever 
be used in a course of crops as clover is at present. We would 
not venture to propagate it on any land of ours, except where we 
wanted a permanent meadow. 

The principal expence attending the cultivation on fresh land, 
consists in fencing and weeding. And when once the plant is well 
fixed in the soil, there is every reason to suppose from the ex- 
perience hitherto had; that a Fiorin meadow will not want break- 
mg up or renovating for a long course of years; but will on the 
contrary, with very little care, continue gradually to improve in 
strength and luxuriance, and of course in quantity of produce. 

The facts upon record relative to the Orcheston meadow, seem 
to be conclusive on this subject. The nature of the grass ac- 
companied by such descriptions as clearly demonstrate it to have 
been Fiorin, is first recorded by Camden in his Britannia, a work, 
the first edition of which was published in the year 1586. It was 
afterwards observed by Mr. Stillingfleet, early in the last century; 
since by Curtis and Swayne, and lastly by two correspondents of 
the Bath Agricultural Society. So that a regular series of evi- 
dence attests the continued existence of this grass in one place for 
more than two centuries, and this by its own spontaneous exertion, 
without any pains taken on the part of man to preserve it. 

We trust that the preceding detail on this curious and interest- 
ing subject of natural history, has not exceeded the limits due to 
a fair consideration of the patience, even of those readers whose 
attention is not peculiarly called to agricultural subjects. The 
facts are in themselves very extraordinary, and evidently applicable 
to general purposes of practical utility. 

3. The advantages to be derived from any new discovery are 
very apt to be over estimated by the first discoverers. A plentiful 
and nutritious green food in the latter months of winter, is, how- 
ever, without doubt a great desideratum among farmers. ‘The 
ated a of obtaining it from this grass, will be duly appreciated 

all who have seen, on one hand, their stock of animals starving 
before their eyes, in a severe winter, while tracts of common, 
bog, heath, or other unprofitable waste, lie extended on the 
other, 


“ Smooth’d up with snow, and what is land unknown, 
« What water, of the still unfrozen spring.” 


The inhabitants of the fens in Cambridgeshire, of the moun- 
tains and bogs in Ireland and Scotland, of the heaths in the vici- 
nity of London and other towns, may equally profit by the cul- 
tivation of a plant, which without manure, and merely at the 


expence of fencing and protecting, will, in a proper situation, 
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realize the poet’s picture, where misery and death prevailed 
before ; 

« Around their home the storm-pinched cattle lows, 

-“ No nourishment in frozen pastures grows, 

« Yet frozen pastures every morn resound 

« With fair abundance scatter’d o’er the ground.” 


Nor is it a trivial discovery to farmers in districts pervaded by 
a more perfect system of cultivation, which in the latter months 
of winter professes to 


“ Baffle the raging year, and fill the pens 
“ With food at will.” 


Such is the general nature of the advantages held out, and we 
are far from wishing to make any important subtraction from them, 
(except when dry sandy heaths, like that of Bagshot, are recom- 
mended as the proper subjects for this culture.) If they have 
hitherto met with so little credit, it must partly have arisen from 
the injudicious manner in which Doctor R. has brought forward 
in support of his discovery, facts, which no reasonable man (who 
has not seen them) could bring himself to believe. We under- 
stand from good authority, that Doctor R. is a gentleman of high 
respectability, and considerable attainments; and we are perfectly 
persuaded, that he has advanced no fact which he does not believe 
that he has himself ascertained. But he should have reflected, 
how extremely incredible those assertions, which we have 
taken the liberty to mark with some degree of irony, must appear 
to a plain man, who takes up the Boe me merely with a view 
to gain practical information. We have ourselves encountered 
many a contemptuous sneer for attempting to advocate the cause 
of Doctor Richardson and his Fiorin. But we are nevertheless 
convinced in good earnest, that in the extensive tracts of moist 
heath land, and mountains in Scotland, Ireland, and some parts 
of England, the grass may be cultivated to great profit. And if 
(as often occurs in old enclosed farms) any unmanageable piece 
of wet spongy land should be found, that would cost more than 
its value to reduce it to the regular routine of cultivation, a 
small expence laid out on Fiorin, would probably raise it to an 
equal value with any land on the farm. We confess also that we 
would ourselves, on any farm, set apart a few acres, even of 
very valuable land, for the exclusive growth of this vegetable. 

_ 4 We now proceed to the objections which have been raised 
against the cultivation of Fiorin. 

By much the larger portion of the most useful discoveries have 
been made merely by the novel application and improvement of 
simple and well-known principles, that have long continued dor- 
mant, ‘The vaccine inoculation is an ingenious application of a 
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fact long known and observed in Gloucestershire, viz. that dairy 
maids, whose chapped hands had milked cows in a certain state of 
disease, uniformly served with impunity as nurses for persons 
afflicted with the small-pox. The Madras system of education is 
nothing more than an improvement upon an expedient often used 
by school-masters for shortening their labour, by making the more 
advanced boys the instruments of teaching their inferiors. Now 
it is of the very essence of human nature to be envious and jealous 
of such discoveries, ‘The performances approach too nearly to 
the common level of genius and science, not to produce the reflec- 
tion that any man MIGHT have made them. It may be said that 
it was merely that one thought of them before another ; and Co- 
lumbus’s well-known reproof to his detractors, derived from the 
problem of the broken egg, may be applied on many more recent 
occasions. ‘The same man, therefore, who will join in extolling 
the superior fame of a Newton, earned by severe study and ac- 
knowledged precedence of talent, will perhaps find his envy roused 
by the praises bestowed on a Jenner or a Bell, who, however 
acute and ingenious, have been enrolled in the list of benefactors to 
mankind without any very extraordinary pre-eminence of talent; as 
we believe, by a peculiar ordination of Providence; but as some 
may be disposed to think by a lucky chance which might equally 
have occurred to themselves. From envy to detraction the journey 
is very short; and if the above-mentioned characters have not 
escaped, much less can the humble discovery of our worthy Doctor 
hope to deprecate its fate. Accordingly the Fiorin has been ridi- 
culed and reprobated under the nick-names of Red Robin, Couch 
grass, &c. &c. And some have affirmed that it is the peculiar 
prague of farmers. We are sorry to see such men as Mr: Arthur 

oung countenancing these follies; we respect his labours, his 
great talents, and the high estimation in which he deservedly 
stands; and we seriously exhort him not to put them all to risk by 
an obstinate adherence to the opinion, that hay cannot be made in 
Ireland amidst all the frost, the snow, and the wet of a Christ- 
mas harvest: particularly as many of his enlightened coadjutors at 
the board of Agriculture have often declared themselves at that 
board, satisfied, both from actual mspection and intercourse with 
Dr. R. of the truth of many of the facts advanced, and of the 
sang: solidity of the benefits to be derived from his discovery. 

ut the best answer to these objections is to be found in the 
Doctor’s letter to Lord Hertford. ‘‘ When these gentlemen 
(says he) shall have made careful experiments upon the stolones 
of grass for four years, (as I have done,) they will then be 
intitled to attention, but no sooner.” We trust that Mr. Young 
will immediately set about qualifying himself, by introducing 
Fiorin on his Suffolk farm. ; 
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With this answer we should rest satisfied, did not a certain 
resemblance which actually exists between the Fiorin and couch 
or squitch grass, (so that a superficial observer might confound 
them,) call upon us to insert the following quotation from the 
essay, which clearly shews the distinction, " 

“ These grasses both produce long strings, with sprouts issu- 
ing at intervals and at right angles from each, and thus havea resem- 
blance ; but a moment’s attention soon discovers the difference, 

“The squitch string is pure root, and never of itself peaches the 


— nor is seen, except when disturbed by the fol of the 
armer. 

« The string (or stolo) of the Fiorin is a production of the surface, 
and would rise erect were it able to sustain its own weight ; and like 
a creeper, it actually does rise, whenever it can catch support. 

“ The squitch string, (being root,) is quite solid, while the Fiorin 
string is tubular. 

« The squitch string is always white. The Fiorin is green in sum- 
mer, and whitens only in winter. Even then the whiteness is confined 
to the envelope, the interior tube is always green. 

“In the squitch string the small radicals form rings round the 
great root; while in the Fiorin string two or three small fibres issue 
from the lower side of the joint only. aig 

“« As these grasses approach their inflorescence, their panicles are 
so unlike as to preclude all mistake.” (Essay, pp. 33, 34.) 


This explanation is conclusive as to the difference of the two 

; and the distinction is the more important as we believe 

the real fact to be, that cattle will not touch couch grass, if they 

can find other food; whereas our readers have seen abundant 
proof that they prefer Fiorin to every other food. 

e have now to add that the success of Doctor R. reflects the 
greater credit on his ingenuity, as the simple object, from which 
he has elicited properties so singular, was previously submitted 
to the attention of such persons as Camden, Stillingfleet, Swayne, 
Curtis, and the members of the Bath Agricultural Society, 
without any practical result having been drawn from it. The 
latter recommend its propagation by sowing the seeds, a mode 
which has*been clearly shewn to be inefficient. The true mode 
by planting the strings or stolones, had been entirely overlooked. 
Again, one of the correspondents of the Bath Society, who 
wrote when it was the fashion to refer every thing singular in 
nature to electrical agency, ascribes the extraordinary growth 
of the Orcheston grass to the circulation of electrical matter 
about its roots; a solution which strongly reminds us of the 
theory of an eminent natural philosopher, who referred the produc- 
tion of darkness to “ the agency of certain obfuscating principles 
in the atmosphere, sometimes producing perfect tenebrosity, some- 
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times only twilight, according to the different degrees of intensity 
in their operation.” 

‘We cannot close this article without paying a just tribute of 

applause to the liberality of the Marquis of Hertford, m printing 
for distribution.the oe « Pe from which we have taken most of 
our extracts. If ig.an example of the use of money which should 
be strongly contrasted with a very common abuse of it made by 
many large proprietors of land, who are in the habit of converting 
their richeg into a double-stitched panoply, ‘‘ made after the exact 
ttern of the mail coachman.”* 

_ We have also one observation to make at parting with the learn- 
ed and amiable writer of the letter to Lord Hertford. We 
should not have been disposed to take the least notice of the style 
in which pamphlets on these subjects are written, did not the 
numerous latin quotations interspersed throughout the Letter, give 
reason to suspect that it is intended for fine writing. 

Now although ma private letter to an accomplished nobleman, it 
may be very proper to enliven the dull monotony of the page bya 
few classical illustrations ; yet we submit it to Dr. R. whether it 
is a fair or favourable specimen of Irish manners, to mterlard a 
work compiled for the exclusive use of practical farmers, with 
phrases in a dead language, without even the assistance of a po- 
pular translation.” Degrading as the confession may be, our 
anxiety for the general perusal of such pamphlets as these, con- 
strains us to admit, that the author in this instance has considera- 
bly over-rated the literary attainments of our squires, yeoman, and 
farmers. We acknowledge, indeed, with gratitude, that he has 
had the compassion to select one or two of his quotations from 
the examples in syntax; but even this does not allay our fears. 
And we must, with all humility, entreat him, in his future. 
communications, to spare our English ignorance ; and, if he wishes 
to let us know “ that farmers when contented are a happy race ;” 
“ that seeds vegetate and grass grows in spring, and is much burnt 
up in summer ;” that he will have the goodness to impart the 
information in our vernacular tongue. 


* We have heard some over-morose perenne express a wish, that the Yahoos 
should be fed upon Fiorin, and the Houyhnhnnis (as the superior animal) in- 
stalled in the boxes of the London coffeehouses. 
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Art. VIII. The Pleader’s Guide, a didactic Poem, in two Parts, 
contaming Mr. Sur-rebutter’s Poetical Lectures on the Con- 
duct of a Suit at Law; including the Arguments of Counsellor 
Bother’um and Counsellor Bore’um, in an Action for Assault 
and Buttery between John A-Gull and John'A-Gudgeon. By 
J. Anstey, Esq. Sixth Edition. 1810.—Cadell, London. 


A woRrK which has already arrived at the sixth edition must be 
so well known to the public, as to render any observations of ours 
on its merits unnecessary, and in some degree presumptuous. 
It is not therefore our intention, in the few remarks we have to 
offer, to interfere with the judgment which has already been 
passed upon this amusing performance. ‘Though if it were 
necessary, we should readily concur with the public in admiring 
the hereditary felicity and humour, with which the author has 
adapted to the purpose of his poetry materials so little suscep- 
tible of poetical embellishment. It is the general and indiseri- 
minate circulation, which the work has obtained, that calls for 
the few following observations. 

The object of the poem is described to be to amuse the mem- 
bers of the legal profession, by a ludicrous representation of 
subjects, which: they are accustomed to treat with gravity and 
seriousness. And indeed it should seem that without some ex- 


planation, no other persons could enter properly into the spirit of 
the work. 


“‘ Hear then, and deign to be my readers, 
Attornies, barristers, and 
Shrieves, justices, and civil doctors, 
Surrogates, delegates, and eta 
Grave judges too, with smiles peruse 
The sallies of a lawyer’s muse, 

A buxom lass, who fain would make 
Your sober sides with laughter shake : 
And, good my lords, be kind and gracious, 
And though you deem her contumacious, 
Ne’er to A a Fleet or Bridewell send her; 
But spare a ludicrous offender, ; 
Whe longs to make your muscles play, 
And give your cheeks a holiday.” 
(Lect. 1. p- 7.) 


So long as the circulation of the work was confined to the 
members of the profession, whose particular knowledge and 
habits had confirmed in them a reverence for the substantial ex- 
cellencies of the law, not liable to be weakened by any ridicule, 
however well founded, or happily applied to some of its forms 

VOL. I. NO. 1. Q 
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and abuses, it could have no other effect, than that obviously 
intended of amusing them and making “their sober sides with 
laughter shake.” But as the work has now obtained a much 
more general circulation, and has been extensively read beyond 
the bounds of the profession; it may probably fall imto the 
hands of many, who may have no other knowledge of the sub- 
ject upon whch it treats, than what they derive from the work 
itself. ‘There may be danger therefore of their considering the 
pleasantry of the author too much in the light of serious objec- 
tion; a result far beyond his intention, and beyond what the 
truth of the case will warrrant. And they may thereby conceive 
something of disrespect and contempt for the system of our laws 
themselves, for the mode by which a knowledge of them is ac- 
uired, and for those who profess and practise them. They may be 
Saeed to call to mind the vulgar rhapsodies of Swift upon 
the same subject, and erroneously to conclude that our author, 
who had.more opportunities of forming an accurate judgment, 
meant to countenance the same sort of satire by his example. 

To obviate this possible evil of the work before us, and to 
divest it of all other effect, but that of contributing to harmless 
amusement, we propose to make one or two observations upon 
some of those points, (particularly of legal education,) which 
the author has selected as the objects of his ridicule. And we 
hope that we shall at the same time impart to the general reader 
a portion of information, which cannot fail to be useful and gra- 
tifying, considering that there is now scarcely a respectable family 
in the kingdom, that has not a connection employed either in the 
pursuit or practice of the legal profession. 

In this country then, where the Law, and those who practise it, 
have so extensive an influence on public and private affairs, it 
becomes an extremely important inquiry in what way the study 
of it can be best conducted. 

Every preparatory plan, arranged according to this just notion 
of the profession, pre-supposes what is commonly called a liberal 
education, that is, an education in the classics, ancient and mo- 
dern literature, and philosophy, natural, moral, and political. In 
illustration of this opmion we may quote the words of our author, 
for such is the fair interpretation of the following passage, when 


it is translated from the language of wit and humour, into that 
of plain common sense. 


*¢ But chiefly thou, dear Job, my friend, 


My kinsman, to my verse attend ; 
By education form’d to shine 


Conspicuous in the pleading line ; 
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For you from five years old to twenty, 

Were cramm’d with Latin words in plenty, 

Were bound apprentice to the Muses, 

And fore’d with hard words, blows, and bruises, 

To labour on poetic ground, 

Dactyls and spondees to confound ; | 

And when become in fictions wise, 

In Pagan histories and lies, 

Were sent to dive at Granta’s cells, 

For truth in dialectic wells; 

There duly bound for four years more 

To ply the philosophic oar, 

Points metaphysical to moot, 

Chop logic, wrangle, and dispute ; 

And now, by far the most ambitious 

Of all the sons of Begersdicius, 

Present the law with all the knowledge 

You gathered both at school and college.” 

(Lect. 1. p. 8.) 
Now presuming that the student is already prepared with 

these preliminary studies, he may enter more particularly upon 
his legal education, either by way of solitary study, or party at 
least in concert with others. Of these two modes there can 
be little question that the latter is the best for almost all pur- 
suits, but more especially for acquiring knowledge and skill in 
a practical profession. Solitary study is very apt to generate 
visionary ideas, little applicable to practical papeeess and even 
though it may supply sound knowledge, it fails of exercising 
those habits of mind so essential to the practice of this profes- 
sion,—quickness of perception, readiness at seeing, takmg, and 
answering objections, a power of various and familiar illustra- 
tion, a faculty of promptly transferring the thoughts from one 
train of ideas to another ; all these are very necessary to a prac- 
tical lawyer, yet are never to be acquired in solitude and seclu- 
sion. A solitary student would be disconcerted by one much 
inferior in solid attainments to himself, from mere awkwardness 
in managing his weapons. From accident or inclination, he is 
liable to have his attention more forcibly drawn aside to a par- 
ticular part of the subject, while all parts demand an equal 
attention. Whereas, if several are pursuing the same studies in 
concert, the attention of each is attracted by different parts, ac- 
cording to the bias of his particular disposition ; and each brings 
under the notice of his companions, and makes the subject of 
discussion, that which nrost forcibly strikes his own imagina- 
tion, but which might otherwise perhaps have escaped the rest, 
In this way every part of the subject comes successively under 
the consideration of all, and receives its due investigation. Ada 
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to this, that the spirit, the animation, the reciprocal assistance, 
that belong to combined pursuits and exertions, give to social a 
decided preference over solitary study. 

These advantages are well secured by the present mode of 
legal education, the most ordinary commencement being to 
place the student under a special Pleader, a gentleman whose 
business it is to draw up, correct, and revise the pleadings of a 
suit at law, i. e. those papers, which are necessary, in order to 
bring the matter in dispute to a precise point at issue, which may 
be submitted to the court or jury. He will here generally find 
four or five ‘(Five pupils were my stint, (Lect.7. p.81) others of 
nearly the same age and rank, and qualified with the same pre- 
paratory education as himself, who are engaged in similar pur- 
suits. This they follow under the pleader, who. bemg more 
advanced than themselves has begun to reduce his knowledge to 
practice. He is qualified to assist them in their progress by his 
instructions, to superintend their labours, satisfy their doubts, di- 
rect their inquiries into proper channels, and to point out to 
them, among subjects appearing of equal importance to the mere 
speculative inquirer, what 1s more or less material to practice. 
To practical utility, indeed, the whole method pursued is made 
subservient. No inquiry is entered into but what arises from 
real cases calling for immediate investigation, and is carried on 
no further than the actual occasion demands. It does not there- 
fore deviate into speculative or idly curious disquisition, but is 
always bounded by real circumstances. If it sometimes leaves 
the curiosity of the student but partially satisfied, other cases 
will soon arise. which will give him an opportunity of penetrating 
further into the subject, and more fully gratifying his thirst 
for information. In this way the whole course of instruction un- 
der a pleader having a constantreference to real facts, seems to 
be admirably fitted for forming the mind to a sound, unsophisti- 
cated, exact and practical knowledge of the profession. 

Some persons, perhaps, may be disposed to object to this me- 
thod of education, that it has a tendency to generate rather too 
technical a knowledge of the laws, and not to direct the mind 
sufficiently to the great principles of justice in which they are 
founded; and that the sort of knowledge it is calculated to con- 
fer, will be composed rather of a number of detached points than 
of comprehensive and enlarged views. But it may be observed, 
that the method of imstruction here insisted upon is not held 
forth, as constituting of itself a complete system of legal educa- 
tion, but only as an excellent continuance of a system, the found- 
ation of which must be laid in some preparatory acquaintance 
with the principles of natural justice, and some knowledge of the 
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general scheme of our own laws. These preliminary attain- 
ments ought to form a branch not so much of legal, as of acade- 
mical education. And that perhaps to a greater extent than 
they do at present. 

They would be found peculiarly useful to that numerous class 
of academical students, who, possessing independent fortunes or 
prospects in the world, are afterwards sent to study the law, not 
so much with a view to profit, as to qualify themselves for cre- 
ditably filling the situations of senators, statesmen, magistrates, 
&c. &c. We apprehend that these are the gentlemen whom 
Dr. Adam Smith had in contemplation, when he asserted, that 
the law was the worst paid of all the professions: that, consider- 
ing the sums expended in the education of its professors, the 
profits did not return more than a very trifling per centage; con- 
sequently that it was but a lottery, in which @ few gained large 
paises, but the majority drew blanks. Now this we do not. be- 
lieve to be true. We are convinced, on the contrary, that (re- 
jecting those gentlemen who pipes the study, without any serious 
design of overtaking it,) the law, like all other professions in this 
free country, will invariably remunerate its professors in propor- 
tion to their industry and ability. 


But an enlarged and comprehensive view of the science should 


not be carried too far in the earlier stages of a merely practical 
lawyer’s education. Indeed, weare by no means clear that previous 
study by system and theory will be of much assistance to him, 
who looks to the profession merely with a view to practice and 
profit; nay, it may even prove an impediment to him. 

The student ms without such previous study, has to collect 
his knowledge from. practical points as they successively arise, 
will have his whole attention attracted to those points; and the 
consequence will be, that the law and the fact come to be in- 
‘Saadeh associated in his mind. It is true, this gives him a de- 
sultory knowledge of detached points, and little acquaintance 
with general principles. But he soon comes to acquire dexterity 
in the use of certain technical combinations, which being of 
more ready application to real business, answer his immediate 
purpose better. 

Besides, one who knows much of the theory of the law before 
he comes to study it practically, will be in danger of running 
into speculation, and will bé apt to have his understandmg dis- 
tracted between his theoretical notions, and his practical views. 
Instead of having his whole attention directed to the contem- 
plation of things as they actually are, it will be too much di- 
verted to the notions of them presented by his theory. And in 
comparing the one with the other, he will be perplexed by the 
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dissimilarity almost unavoidably existing between the two; and 
that, however wel! founded his theory may be. For theory and‘ 
practice contemplate the same things in totally different lights, 
Pheory is more conversant with the relations of things ; practice 
with things as they are in themselves; the one looks rather to 
aggregate results, the other to particular consequences. ‘Theory 
is more attentive to general tendencies; practice to precise ef- 
fects. The former dwells chiefly on the operation of general 
causes; the latter attributes more to individual agency. It may 
be very possible to understand perfectly well the relations of 
things, how they are connected with other surrounding objects, 
from what causes they proceed, to what results they tend, by 
what rules they are governed, and yet to be ignorant of the real na- 
ture and use of the things themselves. ‘The learned Professor 
Saunderson, who had been blind almost from his birth, knew 
enough of some of the properties of light, and the laws by which 
it was regulated, to be able to reason upon them accurately and 
ingeniously ; and yet could have no just idea of what light was in 
itself, or of its most beautiful, striking, and useful properties. 
There can be little doubt, that had he recovered his eye-sight, it 
would have introduced considerable perplexity into his ideas at 
first, and rather have tended to embarrass than assist his under- 
standing and his reasonings. Ina way somewhat analogous, we 
conceive the theoretical study of the law might serve rather to 
perplex the student, when he afterwards came to consider it 
practically, with a view to profit in our English courts. 

We will not deny that the justice of some parts of the reae 
soning in the preceding Sent toes is a subjéct of lamentation 
to us. We should be glad, if possible, to see the profession exo- 
nerated from the reproach of cramping the genius of its pro- 
fessors, and to see them, as in ancient Rome, not only the finest 
orators, but the most accomplished statesmen of their time. 
Experience seems, however, to afford but little hope of this. 

The error of a too general and systematic view of subjects, 
is by no means the reproach of the common herd of practising 
lawyers. Theirs is one of an opposite nature. They are re- 
proached, and justly, perhaps, for too little regard to systematic 
or general views, for having their attention too much confined to 
mere matters of practice. But if the foregoing reasoning is 
correct, there is in some sort a necessity for this; ‘specu- 
lative notions will be so frequently at variance with matters of 
fact, and the labour of altering and re-adjusting the one by the 
other so painful and ae that if a professional lawyer 
come into actual practice, he will have no leisure even if he re- - 

tain inclination for such a laborious process; while a little prac- 
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tical dexterity is more easily acquired, and answers his immediate 
purpose much better. Moreover, from his attention being so 

rpetually engaged on minute points, the power of genera- 
ization is in danger of being lost by disuse. If, however, he 
do not succeed in procuring practice, he will probably soon 
be tempted to transfer his speculative powers to some subject 
more within the dominion of abstract reasoning, where the just- 
ness of his theory will not be so constantly exposed to the test 
of facts, and call so perpetually to be modified and restrained, 
or altogether abandoned. 

These are among the reasons why the habits of practising law- 
yers incline and fit them for exact, particular, and practical views, 
so much more commonly than for general and abstract ones; and 
make it probable that there is some foundation for the charge 
that is made upon the profession, that it has a tendency to con- 
tract the mind. If, therefore, during the period of legal edu- 
cation, enlarged or comprehensive views of things must be re- 
jected or forgotten, it should be the business of every one, after 
that period is expired, by unwearied personal effort to counter- 
act the natural tendency of the profession to narrow the mind, 
by then forcibly expanding it into more general views. And, 
under the cautions suggested by the foregomg remarks, no- 
thing would conduce to this object more than the habit, (now 
it can be adopted with safety,) of contemplating subjects by 
system and theory, and in their general principles. ‘The man 
who is fortunate enough to combine with exact attention to the 
minutie of things, and with such a constant reference to practice 
and real life as the profession of the law is peculiarly calculated 
to engender, the power also of forming general, abstract, and 
comprehensive views, will bid fair to arrive at the highest rank, nof 
only of his profession, but also in the scale of intellect. It is 
an union of habits which has contributed to form some of the’ 
greatest men that the world has ever seen, whether for thought 
or action; which has had its share in producing a Grotius, @ 
Bacon, a Clarendon, a Somers, and perhaps we may add a Burke, 

It will be seen, therefore, that the objection which has been’ 
made to the method of legal education under a Pleader, as being 
adverse to the formation of enlarged views of the science, is 
one which belongs more or less. to the profession itself, by 
whatever mode a knowledge of it is acquired, and which may be 
obviated, like most other practical objections, by superior in- 
dustry and ability, 

But after all, the best test of the utility of any institution ig 
experience ; and we find that the greatest ornaments of the 
bench and the bar have been trained to their present emmence 
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by the discipline of a pleader’s office. We believe we may 
add, that when those who have had the longest experience of the 
profession, and have perceived what has advanced or retarded 
the progress of a and others, are called upon to advise 
a method of legal education for their friends, or to adopt one 
for their own children ; the course, to which they have generally 
given the preference, has been a year or two of practice ina 
pleader’s office. * 

Having endeavoured to conv ince our readers that there is no- 
thing in this course of legal study that is really deserving of de- 
rision or contempt; we are no longer afraid of amusing them 
with our author’s spirited caricature of it. 

** Still bent on adding to your store 
The graces of a pleader’s lore; 
And, better to improve your taste, 
Are by your parents’ fondness plac’d 
Among the blest, the chosen few, 

Blest, if their happiness they knew, ) 

‘ho for three hundred guineas paid 
To some great master of the trade, 
Have, at his rooms, by special favour, 
His leave to use their best endeavour, 
By drawing pleas, from nine till four, 
‘To earn him twice three hundred more; 
And after dinner may repair 
To 'foresaid rooms, and then and there 
Have ’foresaid leave, from five till ten, 
To draw th’ aforesuid pleas again.” 
[Lect. i, p. 10. 

Now as from the foregoing description the uninformed reader 
might be led to infer, that the practice here described has the 
interest of the pleader or tutor more in view than that of the 
student ; we must just remark, that the essential utility of such a 
guide to their studies consists in the means which he has of 
giving them practical experience, by an insight into actual bu- 
siness, and by the circumstance of that business being the very 
object on which his success in life depends. By these means 
his diligence and the accuracy of his knowledge in every point, 
in which his instruction is required by his pupils, are secured by. 
the surest of all motives; inasmuch as not only general careless- 
ness or ignorance, but the slightest inattention or remissness in 
any one point, will be most certainly and promptly detected and 
followed by the immediate failure of his clients, by disgrace to his 

rofessional character, and detriment to his personal interests. 
There is the greatest chance, therefore, of finding in the pleader, 
a sort of tutor, who will be adequate to his functions, diligent, 
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accurate, exactly informed, forced to keep up the stock of his 
knowledge, trom day to day, to the level of the latest improve- 
ments that are made in the science. 

Another very fruitful topic on which the author has exercised 
the playfulness of his humour is, the various forms of the proceed- 


ings, the uncouth names of the writs, and the strange fictions: 
which are had recourse to, in order to make them answer a pur-' 


pose totally different from their original and ostensible de- 
signation. 


« Light lie the sculptur’d marble o’er his breast, 
Blaz’d be his virtues, and his sins suppress’d; 
And wheresoe’er his bones be laid, 
Thrice honoured be that lawyer’s shade, 
Who truth with nonsense first combin'd, 
And equity with fiction join’d, 
And had the goodness to assign us 
Latitat, capias, et quo minus!” &c. &c. 
[Lect. v. 


Now, it is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that the state 
and circumstances of society undergo perpetual fluctuation and 
change. ‘The stream of time is incessantly varying in its lapse 
the formation of its shoals, adding to them in one part by gra- 
dual deposits of new matter, and wearing them away imper- 
ceptibly in another. ‘The mischief we would obviate by a legi- 


slative remedy has assumed a new shape, before the remedy ad-’ 


justed to the first form, im which the evil appeared, can be well 
applied. ‘The circumstances which called for the stitution of 
a particular form of proceeding have, in the course of a few 
years, been so far altered, as to render useless much of what was 
essential to their former state, and to call for other provisions 
accommodated to their present appearances, which are soon in 
their turn to pass out of the bounds by which they were meant 
to be confined. 

It would be hardly possible for the most active and vigilant 
legislature to keep pace with this rapid fluctuation of things, by 
corresponding alterations in the laws; any attempt to do it would 
only create endless difficulties and contradictions: therefore it 
must be left to the discretion of courts and judges to adapt the 


forms once established to new cases, as they successively arise: 
and in this way the forms of law are made to answer a purpose 


very remote from their ostensible design. ‘The first deviations 


from the literal intent of the form may have been slight, but 


these paved the way for wider departures. In the course of this 
progress every step may have been so minute and gradual, that 


it is difficult to point eut the time, when the original and osten-' 
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sible purpose of the form entirely disappeared in fiction, te 

make way for the modern and real purpose. It is impossible to 

en the period when that which 1s now fiction ceased to be 
ity. 

So long, therefore, as these forms and fictions, however wild, 
awkward, and uncouth, can be made subservient to the purposes 
of justice, and are no real obstructions to its course; we confess 
for ourselves, that we should be sorry to see them entirely laid aside, 
notwithstanding the barbarism imputed to them, and the absence. 
of all relation between the names, and the real purposes which 
the objects are intended to serve. 

They remind us of the times in which they originated, and 
serve to connect the age in which we live with those that have 
gone before it. By constantly recalling to our recollection the 
high antiquity of our system of laws, they keep alive in us that 
reverence for them, which is by the constitution of our nature 
associated with our ideas of all that belongs to the age of our 
forefathers. ‘They produce something of the same sort of im- 
pression which we experience, when we contemplate the gro- 
tesque figures of an old Gothic building, which, however un- 
couth, old-fashioned, or ludicrous in themselves, partake of, and 
perhaps contribute to, the prevailing feeling of veneration with 
which we contemplate the whole pile. 

Besides, much of the ridicule which has been thrown upon 
our forms of law has arisen from ignorance of their real utility. 
When Swift says, that in a dispute between him and another 
about a cow, the lawyers “ never desire to know what claim or 
title my adversary hath to my cow; but whether the said cow were 
red or black; her horns long or short ; whether the field I graze 
her in be round or square ; whether she was milked abroad or at 
home; what diseases she is subject to, and the like ;” he is evi- 
dently employing the shafts of lis wit upon that precision in de- 
fining the object of a suit, which, however difficult to arrive at, 
is absolutely essential to the impartial administration of justice. 
In short, we will venture to assert, that the only mode of dispens- 
ing justice rapidly, is through the instrumentality of absolute 
power; and that those who do not choose to run that risk, must — 
be content to submit to the delay of many forms and fictions, 
which bind down the judge to an uniform and impartial course 
of proceeding. 

ut let it be recollected that we carry our respect for these 
forms no further than as they can be made subservient to the 
pure administration of justice, and we are inclined to agree with 


the author of the poem before us, that in our present system 
they have exceeded. these limits. 
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In.a multiplicity of useless forms in judicial proceedings an- _ 
swering no real purpose, many of which are retamed merely 
because they have long existed, there are serious evils. 

A multiplicity of forms requires a multiplicity of officers, and 
their remuneration enhances the expence of legal proceedings, 
and the consequent difficulty of obtaining justice. 

The number and intricacy of the formal steps, through which 
it is necessary to pass in order to arrive at a judicial determina- 
tion, enable either party who may wish to avoid doing justice, 
to keep out of sight the real merits of the case, and to interpose 
yarious delays to the final decision of the cause. 


—* Who all her healing powers abuse ; 
Pain to their tortur’d clients bring, 
And make her pure and wholesome spring 
Foul as the pool which devils mix 
At Cheltenham, Harrogate, or Styx.’ 
(Lect. ii. 


Even if these forms are not intentionally made use of to retard 
the final decision of the cause, yet as any irregularity in observing 
them may be either directly fatal, or be so in effect by reason of 
the expence of amending the error, they offer so many points for 
the decision of the cause apart from the real justice of the case. 
Justice on such an occasion is no longer the rule of law; fraud 
stands an equal chance with fair dealing; right is put upon a 
level with wrong ; and as far as this abuse prevails, Courts of Law 
are perverted from the ends of their institution, and cease to be 
what they ought to be,—Courts of Justice. 

Among the improvements, therefore, which are making, or might 
be made in our institutions, there is none which would be at once 
so sensibly beneficial in itself, and so certainly the parent of other 
extensive ameliorations in the condition of the people, as some 
measures. for ensuring a more easy and speedy administration of 

ustice. 
' If this could be effected, the sense of security under which 
each individual would enjoy his rights would enhance their value, 
and give additional encouragement to the further developement 
of his natural energies in exertions to improve his condition, __ 

The measures by which this desirable end might be attained 
would not, as it strikes us, be attended with much difficulty, or 
any material or hazardous innovation. 

ist. The forms of proceedings might be rendered fewer and 


more simple, and the intervals between the different steps of the. 


proceedings-might be abridged. The increased facility of com- 
munication, which is now established between different parts of 
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the kingdom, would admit of a proportionate curtailment of the 
periods of returns, &c. adapted to a more tardy means of inter- 
course. 


2d. All stamp duties upon legal proceedings might be abo- 
lished, and transferred to other objects, where they would fall, . 
upon the community at large, and not upon the suitors of ‘the 
courts. 

Sd. The salaries of the judges and officers of the courts, and 
the other necessary expences of judicial establishments, might be 
wholly defrayed by the nation at large, instead of being partly . 
paid by the suitors out of fees of court. 

We are aware, that in hazarding these suggestions we are dif- 
fering from the opinion of an eminent philosopher, who thinks 
that the expence of legal proceedings should be borne, not by 
the community at large, but by the suitors. 

But it seems to us that all the subjects of the realm have a 
common interest in the cheapness, facility, and perfection of 
legal redress, in order that injustice may be more effectually dis- 
couraged and right secured. Every instance in which unjust gains 
have been refunded, and rights unjustly invaded have been re- 
established by force of law, operates as a general discouragement 
to all injustice and a general protection to all rights. Not only 
therefore the individual injured, but the people at large are inter- 
ested that he should resort to law for redress, and that he should 
find it. They are likewise interested in dividing with him the 
expence, which, if it were suffered to fall wholly upon him, 
whould prevent his having recourse to law, and deprive the com- 
munity of one more safeguard to their common rights. In the 
proceedings of criminal law, properly so called, these principles 
are not disputed, and they seem to apply equally, though less 
obviously, to cases of civil proceedings. : 

If it be said that the cheapness of a recourse to law would en- 
courage a litigious spirit, we answer, that the measures here 
proposed are not designed altogether to exonerate the suitor” 
from expence, but to divide between him and the rest of the 
community some part of that, which now falls exclusively upon 
the suitor, and may tend to deter him from resorting to legal re-, 
dress at all in the most galling of all cases, viz. oppression by a 
richer person. 

The expence of agents and counsel, and of conveying and 
supporting witnesses for the trial, would still remain to be borne 
by him in the first instance; but this might be in some degree 
diminished by, 3 

4th. Reviving or newly establishing limited and local jurisdic- 
tions, county courts, for example; or new modelling the courts 
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of quarter sessions and of conscience. Such courts might be 
ambulatory, and make circuits of the county at short intervals. 
So that every man resorting to them for justice, with his wit- 
nesses, might be taken from their several homes and ordinary 
business to as short a distance, and kept from them as short a time, 
as possible. We are glad to find that a bill has been lately in- 
troduced into the House of Lords contaiming a clause for this 
purpose *, 

The difficulties which would attend some arrangements of this 
sort would bear no proportion to the benefits which they seem 
calculated to ensure to the community. There is hardly a session 
of parliament which does not give rise to arrangements of much 
greater difficulty, complication, and novelty, for the security of 
our revenue, or our military establishments. We might instance 
the militia and local militia acts ; the acts for the regulation and 
collection of customs, excise, assessed taxes, imcome and pro- 
perty duties, &c. We are sanguine in thinking that some such 
measures as those which we have ventured to suggest, would be 
sufficient to ensure to this country in the highest degree, what it 
already enjoys to a greater degree than any other, viz. the practi- 
cal benefits resulting from the prompt and impartial administra- 
tion of wise and equal laws. The great reservoirs ‘of our sys- 
tem are fed and supplied-from the purest fountains of natural 
justice ; all that is further required 1s to cleanse and amend the 
ancient channels, and to form such new cuts and courses, as may 
convey the beneficial stream freely and rapidly to every part of 
the community. 

We shall conclude these desultory remarks with a word of ad- 
vice to the younger part of our professional readers. When, close 
packed in the student’s box, they hear the rustling of the silk 
gown, and the sound of the ponderous blue bag descending upon 
the table within the bar, they may naturally enough form their 
idea of perfection in the professional character from the model 
of those, who have been so successful in obtaining its honours and 
emoluments: But if, as we doubt not, they are animated by the 
laudable desire of rising to stations, where they may confer 
benefits on their country, as well as on their clients and them- 
selves, let them beware of too indiscriminate an admiration; let 
them not suppose that every quality, which brings custom from 
the attorneys and money into the purse, will lead to the bench, 
to the chancellor’s robes, or to parliamentary eminence. On the 
contrary, many qualities, which are in high requestiwithin the 


* By the Right Honourable Lord Redesdale. 
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_ walls of the courts, are sometimes thought to savour a little of 
vulgarity and bad taste, and become insurmountable barriers to 
‘an elevation beyond those walls. We shall in conclusion extract 
a few descriptions of these qualities from the work before us, 
and leave our readers to laugh at, or to profit by them, as theif 
views and circumstances may permit. 


ELOQUENCE. 


« Give him with fustian and bombast 

So thick a fog o’er truth to cast, 

With words of such due size and fitness 

To badger and confound a witness, 

That all who hear him shall confess, 

For language, manner, and address, 

He fairly equals in renown | 

The choicest heroes of the gown ; (Lect. iii. p. {, 


To puzzle e’en by explanation, 

And darken by elucidation ; 

For puzzling oft becomes his duty, 
And makes obscurity a beauty. 
And trust me ‘tis of wond’rous use 


By nonsense to improve abuse, (Lect. viii. p. 1s 
ACTION. 

But when grown warm in your narration 

Pebceed to louil 

Strong phrase, and bold gesticulation ; 


Then, like a prisoner from the bilboes, 
Stretch out your legs, your arms and elbows, 
*Till you maneeuvre them at length, 
With all the spirit, ease, and strength 
Of some young hero first essaying 

_ ‘The noble art of cudgel-playing ; 
Or fugelman, an active part 
Performing in the tactic art ; 
Flourish your brief, look boldly round, 
And stamp your foot against the ground ; 
‘Then smack your forehead and your thighs, 
Like one that’s bit by gnats or flies, i 
And so go through your exercise. 
For when a counsel tells his story, 
As Tully says, ‘ de oratore,’ 
Arms, legs, and thighs must play their part, 
And aid the rhetorician’s art. 
And nothing. props a rotten case 
Like strength of lungs, save power of face. 
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| WIT. 
But wit, although the lot of few, 
All counsel think their lawful due ; 
And when it fails, as wit is wont, 
When too much labour’s us’d upon’t, 
A witness, ever and anon 
Serves like a hone to whet it on, 
Or like a butt is fix’d and shot at, 
That truth the better may be got at.” [Lect.v. p. Li. 


Art. IX. Exploratory Travels through the Western Terri- 
tories of North Ameria, men a Voyage from St. Louis, 
on the Mississipi to the Source of that Rwwer ; and a Journey 
through the Intervor of Louisiana, and the North Eastern Pro» 

winces of New Spain, performed in the Years 1805, 1806, 

1807, by Order of the Government of the United States. By 

Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Major 6th Regt. United States 


Infantry. London, 1811, 4to. Longman and Co. 


Booxs of voyages and travels, which are now become more 
numerous perhaps than works in any other literary department, 
may be divided into six classes. _ | 

1. The accounts of travellers who have discovered countries be- 
fore unknown to the European public, and have thus enlarged the 

here of authentic geography. Such are the travels of Marco 

olo, who first disclosed the vast empire of China, and other 
wide regions of the East; those of Strahlenberg, and others in 
Siberia ; and, on a smaller scale, those of Turner, &c. to Tibet, 
and of Browne to Darfur. 

2. Those which have given us far more authentic and precise 
information concerning countries before imperfectly known, such 
as those of Pietro della Valle, and Chardin, to Persia; and 
Symes to Ava. 

3. Travels which are chiefly distinguished by the superior 
knowledge and information of the authors, such as those of 
Mons. Denon, in Egypt; of Bernier, a disciple of Gassendi, im 
Hindostan; of Pallas in the Russian Empire, and of Bourgoing. 
in Spain. 

4. Travellers who have pease by skill in 
any particular as Young’s Agricultu ourney in 
Guenebs many Mineralogical Tours of the Baron De Born, 
Ferber, Faujas, &c. Such are also the tours describing the 
pictures of Italy, for the advantage of artists and amateurs. 
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5. Travels which are not so remarkable for the information 
they convey, as for their originality or singularity, or for some 
uncommon circumstances relative to the author; such as those 
of the Countess d’Aulnois, in Spain; those of a Duke of Saxony, 
to the Holy Land; those of Korb, to Petersburg, suppressed by 
special desire of Peter the Great; those of Montagne, in Italy ; 
those of Sterne, in France, &c. 

6. One half, or perhaps two-thirds, of the books of voyages 
and travels consist, as in the other departments of literature, of 
works which, falling under no definite description, afford neither 
instruction nor amusement, being the offspring of the vanity or 
the avarice of the authors. 

_ On perusing the volume now under review, we believe that no 
candid reader will hesitate to class it under the first head. For 
-we have only to compare Major Pike’s information and maps, 
with those previously published, to perceive that the improve- 
ments which he has made in the geography of Louisiana, for a 
space of twenty degrees, or 1200 geographical miles, are such 
as to impart quite a new aspect to that extensive region. He 

articularly investigated the courses of three prodigious rivers : 
First, that called Platte by the French fur hunters, a corruption 
of the Spanish Plata, or Silver river, perhaps from its trans- 
parency near its source; and which our fur hunters have again 
corrupted into Flat river, from the, French Plata. This is the 
furthest to the north. 2. The Arkensa, a stream of about 2000 
miles in length. And 3. The Red River, of nearly an equal ex- 
tent. ‘These vast rivers are now clearly discerned, rolling their 
majestic waters from a chain of mountams on the nofthof New 
Mexico, (some of which equal Mount Blanc in height,) through 
the vast western extent of Louisiana, till they join the Mississipi, 
or more properly, the Missouri; thus opening a prodigious navi- 
gation to the United States of America, and leading to important 
settlements in that direction. It is delightful to contemplate the 
first accounts of these extensive regions, the climate and natural 
advantages of many parts of which may one day contribute to 
render them the seats of learning and civilization, and which are 
now peopled by a race, that offers the most tempting subject to 
the exertions of the philanthropist. si 

Before this ‘country was explored by our author, the amazing 
length of these rivers was not even conjectured, and it was sup-' 

sed that the chief streams directed their course to the Gulf of 

exico, so that the navigation and commerce would have been 
subject to impediments from a foreign power. The most fertile. 
of the territory. appears to be that-in the neighbour- 
of the United States; while to the west and south, there. 
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occur great desarts, sometimes of sand like those of Africa, and 
sometimes resembling the steppes of Siberia. ‘The sight of such 
vast plains void of trees, in the midst of the American forests, 
has suggested to travellers an idea that the trees have been de- 
stroyed by some accidental cause. . 

But our author has shewn that the cause is in the soil itself, 
which is either moveable sand wafted by every wind, or too thin 
to bear trees. Nor does petrified timber appear to be found, 
as in several parts of the desarts of Africa. The date-tree might 
perhaps be cultivated on the skirts of these American desarts. 
But our author regards them as advantageous, in an enlarged 
view of policy, as by preventing the progress of population to- 
wards the south-west, they confine the United States within 
such boundaries, as may afford to the people of that extensive 
country a fair prospect of maintaining the present form of go- 
vernment, instead of undergoing the political changes incident to 
an empire stretching over too wide a surface. 

Yet, after weighing all the advantages above-mentioned, there 
is reason to doubt whether the acquisition of the two Floridas 
would not have been of more importance to the United States 
than that of Louisiana. Of land they had before a superabund- 
ance; and the extent of their territory is already such as only to 
wait for an adequate population to be divided under more than 
one government. But in the southern parts sea-ports are rare, 
and those of the Floridas are convenient and spacious. A few 
canals might soon drain the marshes of Eastern Florida, which 
can scarcely be more unhealthy than New Orleans the capital 
of Louisiana, itself situated in the midst of marshes occasionally 
overflowed, and subject to the yellow fever, in addition to the 
other diseases always abundant in marshy regions*. The United 
States have already claimed, and probably seized, that part of 
West Florida, which is on the west of the Rio Perdido, a small 
stream which falls into the bay of Pensacola. In the-present 
distracted state of the Spanish colonies, the few inhabitants of 
the Floridas, detached as they are from the other Spanish settle- 
ments, might perhaps be induced to seek the protection of the 
American government ; or a treaty of assistance to the insurgents 
might insist upon the Floridas, as a pledge or a recompense. 
They are, in fact, of little im ce to Spain or her colonies, 
om from proximity to Havana the mart and key of New 

ain. 

"To return to’a more immediate view of the subject; the wide 


* See Schultz's Travels, New York, 1810, 2 vols. An instructive and interesting 
work 
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regions of Louisiana may be said to have been first dimly descried. 
by father Hennepin, a religious missionary, whose voyage down 
the Mississippi is now chiefly remarkable, as giving an account 
of the numerous peach-trees which he observed in every direc- 
tion, and which seem to have been indigenous, though the Ame- 
ricans continue to regard the h as a foreign fruit. The 
unfortunate adventure of M. de la Salle at the same period, 
1680-1690, is well known; but after the assassination of their 
chief, some of his men penetrated to the river Arkensa, where 
they formed a little post: and it is remarkable that this river, 
as well as the Red River, are tolerably well delineated, as arising 
in the mountains of New Mexico, by M. du Pratz, in the map 
which he constructed for his valuable history of Louisiana, pub- 
lished in three volumes, Paris, 1758; though the indications are 
so vague that he was not followed by succeeding geographers. 
It is also not a little remarkable that he represents the rivers, 
which fall into the Gulf of Mexico, as of a short and confined 
course, being divided from the Red River by a broad level of 
high land. His gold mine on the Arkensa, about forty miles 
below a fall or rapid of that river, has also escaped recent atten- 
tion. M. St. Denis, and other French settlers, repeatedly passed 
from Mobile to the south of New Mexico, and even to the 
capital city of Mexico; and it is probable that, from their me- 
morials, du Pratz formed his map, which was, however, clouded. 
with so much doubt and uncertainty, that no dependance could 
be placed upon it. But by Major Pike’s exertions and per- 
severance, through the greatest difficulties and dangers, the geo- 
graphy of this interesting country assumes, for the first time, a 
clear and authentic form, the rivers being laid down with all their 
Bick app meanders, from actual and careful surveys, executed 
with the accuracy of modern science, and the precision of modern 
instruments, 

The superior importance of the last journey of Major Pike 
has hitherto engrossed our attention; but this interesting work 
begins with his expedition to the source of the river Mississippi, 
which has imparted a very improved degree of accuracy to 
former delineations of that important stream. We regret that 
he does not, with many men of science, regard the Mississippi as 
a tributary stream to the vast Missouri, whose course far exceeds 
that of the Mississippi in length. The sources of the former 
occupy so wide and extensive a space, that while one of them 
arises about latitude 50°, another, Head-water, (the Yellow 
Stone river,) originates in the mountains of New Mexico, about. 
lat. 44°. Even the vast Mississippi shrinks into relative insignifi- 
cance when comparéd With this prodigious course; and its name 
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has been imparted to the larger river, merely because it was first 
known. 
~ On his voyage to the source of the Mississippi, Major Pike, 
(then a lieutenant in the American infantry,) embarked at St. 
Louis, below the spot where the Mississippi falls into the Mis- 
souri, on the 9th of August, 1805, with twenty soldiers, As he 
advanced he was greatly surprised to find that the North-west 
Company of Canada, whom he rather indistinctly, (p. 65,) calls 
“the people of the north-west,” had extended their trade even to 
distant lakes, little better than marshes, Yet the frequent oc- 
currence of French names indicates that the fur hunters of that 
nation had not confined their researches within a small circle. One 
object of this journey appears to have been to observe the pro- 
ress of the North-west Company, who were encroaching on the 
Bownthirias of the United States, and even distributing flags and 
medals of the British monarch, which were generally given up 


on being demanded. The intention (if any existed,) of stirrmg — 


up these savages against the Americans, in case of a war between 
them and the parent country, seems to proceed from an. anti- 
quated policy, at once cruel and useless; for it has been suffici- 
ently proved that their rude bands can lend no effectual nor 


durable assistance, while their fury is chiefly directed against the 


helpless settlers, and their wives and children. 

After contending with many hardships, our author at length 
reached the source of the Mississippi; but the reader may perhaps 
be pleased with his own expression of his feelings on this event, 
and the subsequent observations. 


‘* Saturday, 1st February.—Left our camp pretty early ; passed a 
continued train of prairie, and arrived at Leech lake at half past two 
o'clock, | 

‘< | will not attempt to describe my feelings on the accomplish- 
ment of my.voyage; for this is the main source of the Mississippi. 
The lake Winipic branch is navigable from thence to Red Cedar 
lake for the distance of five leagues, which is the extremity of the 
navigation. 

«< T crossed the lake twelve miles to the establishment of the North- 
west Company, where we arrived about-three o’clock. We found all 
the gates locked, but upon knocking were admitted, and received 
with marked attention and hospitality by Mr. Hugh M’Gillis, who 
provided for us a good dish of coffee, biscuit, butter, and cheese for 
supper. 

In ascending the Sandy lake you first meet with 
Swan river on the east, which bears nearly due east, and is navi 
for bark canoes ninety miles to Swan lake, you then meet with the 
Meadow river, which falls in on the east, and bears nearly east by 
north, and is navigable for Indian canoes one “hundred miles; you 
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next in ascending meet with a very strong ripple and an expansiow 
of the river, where it forms a small lake. This is three miles below 
the falls of Packagama, and from which the noise of the shoot may be 
heard. ‘The course of the river at the falls was'N, 70° W. and just 
below the river is a quarter of a mile in width, but above the shoot 
not more than twenty yards, The water thus collected runs down a 
flat rock, which has an elevation of about thirty degrees. Imme- 
diately above the fall is a small island of about fifty yards in circum- 
ference, covered with sap-pine. The portage, which is on the east 
(or north) side, is no more than two hundred yards, and by no 
‘means difficult. These falls, in point of consideration as an impedi- 
ment to the navigation, stand next to the falis of St. Anthony, from 
the source of the river tothe Gulph of Mexico. The banks of the 
Mississippi to the Meadow river have generally been timbered by 
e pine, pinenet, hemlock, sap~pine, or the aspen tree. From thence 
it winds through high grass meadows (or savannahs) with the pine 
swamps at a distance sppearing to cast a deeper gloom on the bor- 
ders. From the falls, in ascending, you pass the lake Packagama on 
the west, celebrated for its great production of wild rice, and 
next meet with the Deer river on the east, The extent of its navi- 
gation is unknown, You next meet with the river la Crosse on the 
‘eastern side, which bears nearly north, and has only a portage of one 
mile to pass from it into the lake Winipic branch of the Mississippi. 
We next came to what the people of that quarter call the forks of 
the Mississippi; the right branch of which bears north-west, and 
runs eight leagues to lake Winipic, which is of an oval form about 
thirty-six miles in circumference. From lake Winipic the river con- 
tinues five leagues to upper Red Cedar lake, which may be termed 
‘the upper source of the Mississippi, The Leech lake branch bears 
from the forks south-west, and runs through a chain of meadows. 
You pass Muddy lake, which is scarcely any thing more than an ex- 
tensive marsh of fifteen miles circumference ; the river bears through 
it nearly north, after which it again turns to the west. In man 
places this branch is not more than ten or fifteen yards in width, al- 
though the Winipic branch is navigable the greatest distance. To 
this place the whole face of the country has the appearance of an 
impenetrable morass, or boundless savannah: but on the borders of 
the lake are some oak, and large groves of sugar-maple, from which 
the traders make sufficient sugar for their consumption the whole 
year. Leech lake communicates with the river de Corbeau by seven 
’ porfages, and the river des Funilles also with the Red river by the 
Sesentall lake on the one side, and by Red Cedar lake and other 
small lakes to Red lake on the other. Out of these small lakes and 
ri rise the upper waters of the St. Laurence, the Mississippi, 
Red river, the latter of which discharges itself into the ocean 
by lake Winipic and Hudson’s bay. All these waters have their 
upper sources within one hundred miles of each other, which 1 
think plainly proves this to be the most elevated of the north- 
east continent of America. But we must cross what are commonly 
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termed the Rocky Mountains, or a Spur of Cordeliers, previous to 
our finding the waters whose currents run westward, and pay tribute 
to the western ocean.” (Page 8.) 


It is to be regretted that our author did not publish a distinct 
map-of the sources of the Mississippi, of which that from the 
Leech lake seems to be the most distant, and more important, 
than that from the Red Cedar lake, which is however the furthest 
to the north, and by Major Pike’s observation, lat. 47° 42’ 40”. 

A considerable part of this work is occupied with an account 
of the savage tribes in this direction, and the number of their 
warriors, which may amount to eight thousand. ‘The most 
numerous and formidable are the Sioux, who are often engaged 
im war with the neighbouring tribes. We insert the following 
short extracts as specimens of these descriptions. 


«I then ate of the dinner he had provided. It was very grateful. 
It consisted of wild rye and venison, of which I sent four bowls to 
my men, I dherwuitl went to a dance, the performance of which 
was attended with many curious manceuvres. Men and women 
danced indiscriminately. They were all dressed in the gayest man- 
ner; each had in their hand a small skin of some description: the 
frequently ran up, pointed their skin, and gave a puff with their 
breath; when the person blown at, whether man or woman, would 
fall, and appear to be almost lifeless, or in great agony ; but would 
recover slowly, rise, and join in the dance. This they called their 
great medicine, or, as I understood the word, the dance of religion : 
the Indians believing that they actually puffed something into each 
other’s bodies, which occasioned the falling, &c. Every person is not 
admitted to take a part: they who wish to join them must first make 
valuable presents to the society, to the amount of forty or fifty dol- 
lars, and give a feast; they are then admitted with great ceremony. 
Mr. Frazer informed me, that he was once in the lodge with some 
young men who did not belong to the club, when one of their dancers 
coming in, they omic gs threw their blankets over him and forced 
him out of the lodge. Mr. F. laughed at them, and the young Indians 
called him a fool, and said, ‘ he did not know what the dancer might 
blow into his body.’” (Page 24.) 

‘¢ Saturday 21st September —Embarked at a seasonable hour, break- 
fasted at the Sioux village, on the eastern side. It consists of eleven 
lodges, and is situate at the head of an island, just below a ledge of 
rocks, The village was deserted at this time ; all the Indians having 
gone out up the lands to gather fols avoin. About two miles above, 
saw three bears swimming over the river, but at too great a distance 
for us to kill one of them; they made the shore before I could come 
up with them, Passed a camp of Sioux of four lodges, in which I 
only saw one man, whose name was Black Soldier. The garrulity of 
the women astonished me, for at the other camps they never opened 
their lips; but here they flocked around us with all their tongues 
going at the same time. ‘The cause of this freedom must have been 
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the absence of their lords and masters. We passed the encamps 
ment of Mr, Fenebault, who had broken his perroque, and had en- 
camped on the western side of the river, about three miles below 
St. Peter’s. We made our encampment on the north-east point of 
the Big island, opposite to St. Peter’s. The Mississippi became so 
very narrow this day, that I once crossed it in my batteau with forty 
strokes of my oars,” (Page 33.) 

*¢ A chief, called t tna de Blanche, had his lip cut off, and had 
come to the Petit Corbeau and told him, ‘ that his face was his look- 
ing-glass, that it was spoiled, and that he was determined on re- 
venge.’ The parties were charging their guns, and were preparing 
for action, when lo! the flag appeared like a messenger of peace, 
&c.” (Page 40.) 

‘* We made the garrison about sun-down, having been drawn at 
least ten miles on a sledge by two small dogs, which were loaded with 
two hundred pounds weight, and went so fast as to render it difficult 
for the men with snow-shoes to keep up with them.” (Page 88.) 

“* Monday 10th March.—Was visited by the Fols Avoin chief, and 
several others of the nation. This chief was an extraordinary hunter : 
to instance his power, he had killed forty elks and a bear in one day, 
chasing the former from dawn to eve.” (Page 96.) 


This part is terminated with observations on the trade, views, 
and policy of the North-west Company. The fur trade of 
Canada was always regarded as an object of the greatest import- 
ance to that colony. After its cession to Great Britain, the 
usual spirit of adventure encouraged the fur hunters to extend 
their progress considerably to the north-west, and from this cir- 
cumstance a partnership was soon formed, called the North- 
west Company. By a late purchase of the king’s posts in 
Canada they extended their lines of trade from Hudson’s bay to 
the St. Lawrence, up that river on both sides to the lakes, from 
thence to Lake Superior, at which place the North-west Com- 
a have their head quarters; from thence to the source of 

ed river, and on all its tributary streams; through the country 
to the Missouri; through the waters of lake Winipic to the Sas- 
kashawin ; on that river to its source, tip Elk river to the lake of 
the hills; up Peace river to the Rocky mountains, from the lake 
of che Hills up Slave river to the Slave lake. ; 

In 1806 they dispatched a Mr. Mackensie on a voyage of trade 
and discovery down Mackensie’s river to the north sea, and also 
a Mr. M‘Kay to cross the Rocky mountains, and proceed to the 
western ocean with the same objects. A geographical survey 
of the north-west part of the continent has been conducted for 
three years by Mr. Thompson, with great zeal and perseverance. 

."Fhus we see a simple commercial company, whose name is 


scarcely known in England, exercising a commanding influence 
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ever an immense tract of country, much more extensive than 
the whole of continental Europe. 

The North-west Company pretend that the boundary between 
Great Britain and the United States must run in such a course 
from the head of the Lake of the Woods, as to touch the source 
of the Mississippi. This pretension, as Major Pike observes, 
would deprive the American territory of two-fifths of Louisiana ; 
whereas if the line runs due west from the head of the Lake of 
of the Woods, it would strike the western ocean at Birch bay in 
Queen Charlotte’s sound. It is time that these differences were 
adjusted, as the value of the country will be increased in propor- 
tion to the discoveries. ‘The correspondence between our au- 
thor and the agent of the North-west Company does credit to 
both parties ; it is alike distinguished by manly candour, and the 
mutual spirit of conciliation. ‘The constant endeavours indeed 
of the American government to promote peace among the savage 
tribes, and gently enforce a reverence for civil institutions, have 
been of essential service to the North-west Company in thé ex- 
tension of their commerce, and the execution of their designs : 
and we trust that the accounts have been exaggerated, which 
state, that the return has consisted in excitements to the savages 
against the back settlers of the American States. 

We now return to the second and most important journey of 
Major Pike, in which he explored to their sources the great 
rivers of Louisiana. He embarked on this expedition on the 
15th of July, 1806, on the river Missouri, while others of the 
party occasionally followed various directions. He then ascend- 
ed the Osage river, the banks of which are inhabited by a savage 
tribe of the same name, for some unaccountable reason always 
expressed in the singular, while the other tribes are named in the 
plural ; as for example, “ they consist of Osage and Creeks,” in- 
stead of Osages and Creeks. In the usual spirit of conciliation, 
the American government had redeemed and returned many cap- 
tives who had been taken in war by other tribes, a circumstance 
which tended greatly to interest the Osages in favour of the ad- 
venturers, The great village of the Osages is situated in a de- 
lightful country, intersected by several beautiful rivers. The 
party then proceeded by land ; and after a winding course, came 
to the banks of the great river Arkensa, which they ascended to 
its source. 

In a note the author has given some account of an expedition 
of the Spaniards in 1806, consisting of about six hundred troops, 
which departing from Santa Fe descended the Red river two 
hundred and thirty-three leagues; but not having met any Ame- 
rican expedition, as they expected, they struck off to the north- 
east till they arrived on the banks of the Arkensa. This singular 
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expedition took place when there were symptoms of hostility 
between Spain and the United States. Some account is given 
of the manners of the Pawnees, the Panis of the Spaniards and 
the French; but when our author concludes that they are of 
Asiatic origin, because they have high cheek-bones, he loses 
sight of science altogether, as there is scarcely a region of the 
globe in which this feature might not be traced among certain 
races. The Pawnees cultivate corn and pumpkins, and have 
great numbers of horses of Spanish origin. 
The course of the river Arkensa, with its meanders, Major 
Pike computes at 1981 miles, from its junction with the Missis- 
sippi (or rather the Missouri) to the mountains; and from thence 
to its source 192; the total length being 2173 miles: the former 
portion to the mountains may be navigated. It also receives 
several rivers, which are navigable for more than one hundred 
miles. ‘The banks of the Arkensa swarm with buffaloes, elks, 
and deer, in numbers which seem imexhaustible by the hunting 
tribes. When the exploring party arrived near the sources of 
this river, they saw a prodigious mountain, well known by the 
savages for many hundred miles around. ‘The altitude was ob- 
served on a base of a mile, and found to be 10,581 feet above 
the Prairie; and admitting the Prairie to be 8000 feet above 
the sea, the height of this peak would be 18,581 feet. But when 
our author on this occasion mentions the peak of Teneriffe, he 
forgets the authentic observations of La Crenne, and other astrono- 
mers, employed by the French king, who have sufficiently ascer- 
tained that the height of the peak of Teneriffe is only 1742 
toises, or 10,452 French feet above the level of the sea. It is 
the detached and insular situation which makes this peak appear 
higher than it really is. If it approached nearly to the height of 
Mont Blanc, 15,500 feet, the difficulty of the ascent would be 
such, that four days would not be more than sufficient to go and 
return ; whereas there is no hint of any such circumstance. But 
it is almost necessary to apologize for any such observations on 
the work of our enterprising traveller, One man cannot unite 
every quality; and a scientific traveller might have perished 
‘ataidst the difficulties which were surmounted by his courage 
and perseverence. ‘The distresses suffered by him and his com- 
_ panions, amidst those mountains covered with éternal snow, were 
terrible ; famine daily staring them in the face ; while their cloth- 
ing was exhausted, the blood started from under the bandages of 
their snow-shoes, and some of the men even lost their feet by 
the severity of the frost. - ae 
In descending towards the south, in order to explore the sources 
of the Red river, by which they designed to return, our author 
unexpectedly found himself on *the banks of the great Rio del 
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Norte, which he at first supposed to be the Red river. Here 
they were descried by a Spanish dragoon and a civilized Indian, 
who had only left Santa Fe four days before; and soon after- 
wards were surprised by a party of a hundred Spaniards, under 
two lieutenants, and conducted to Santa Fe, whence they were 
sent far to the south to Chihuahua, to the commander in chief. 
They were afterwards conducted by a Spanish detachment 
across the province of Coaguilla, by that of 'Texar, and lastly by 
St. Antonio, to the American boundary, which, for the present, 
is said to be the river Sabina, Natchitoches being the first 
American post. 

Major Pike found means to continue taking notes even in the 

Spanish territory, and his observations concerning the parts 
through which he passed are of more authenticity than the re- 
marks of Humboldt, who seems frequently to have been de- 
signedly misled by his Spanish informants. Our author’s details, 
which are very interesting, are followed by a recent account 
of New Spain in general, seemingly derived from information 
which he obtained on his route, and which may be usefully 
compared with the statements of Humboldt. The account 
of the Spanish military in this quarter is the more interest- 
ing, as it is given by a military man, and competent judge of 
the subject. 
_ “Corporal punishment is contrary to the Spanish ordinances; they 
punish by imprisonment, putting in the stocks, and death; but as a 
remarkable instance of the discipline and regularity of conduct of 
the provincial troops, I may mention that although marching with 
them, and doing duty as it were for nearly four months, I never saw 
a man receive a blow, or put under confinement for one hour. How 
impossible would it be to regulate the turbulent dispositions of the 
Americans with such treatment! In making the foregoing remark I 
do not include officers, for I saw more rigorous treatment towards 
some of them than ever was practised in our army. 

‘‘ The discipline of their troops is very different from ours: as to 
tactics or military manceuvres, they are not held in much estimation ; 
for during the whole of the time I was in the country I never saw a 
corps of troops exercising as dragoons, but frequently marching b 
platoons, sections, &c. in garrison where they serve as infantry, with 
their carabines, In these manceuvres they were also very deficient. 
Ona march a detachment of cavalry —z encamp in a Circle. 
They relieve their guards at night, and as soon as they halt the new 
guard is formed on foot, with their carabines, and then march before 
the commandant’s tent, where the commanding officer of the 
cries the invocation of the Holy Virgin three times. The command- 
ing officer replies, It is well. They then retire and mount their 
horses, are told off, some to act as guard of the horses, as cavalry ; 
others as guard of the camp, as infantry. The old guards are then 
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paraded and relieved, and the new centinels take post. ‘The cen- 
tinels are singing half their time, and it is no uncommon thing for 
them to quit the posts to come to the fire, go for water, &c. In fact 
after the officer is in bed, frequently the whole guard comes in; yet 
I never knew any man punished for these breaches of military duty. 
Their mode of attack is by squadrons on the different flanks of their 
enemies, but without regularity or concert, shouting, hallowing, 
and firing their carabines, after which, ifthey think themselves equal 
to the enemy, they charge with a pistol and then the lance. But 
from my observations on their discipline, I have no hesitation in de- 
claring that | would not be afraid to march over a plain with five 
hundred infantry, and a proportionate allowance of horse artillery of 
the United States’ army, in the presence of five thousand of these 
dragoons. Yet, I do not presume to say, that an army with that in- 
feriority of numbers would do to oppose them ; for they would cut 
off your supplies, and harass your march and camp night and day 
to such a degree, as to oblige you in the end te surrender to them 
without ever having come to action; but if the event depended on 
one engagement it would terminate with glory to the American 
arms. ‘The conclusion must not however be drawn, that I infer from 
this, they are deficient in physical firmness more than other nations, 
for we see the savages, five hundred of whom would on a plain fly 
before fifty bayonets, on other occasions brave danger and death in 
its most horrid shapes, with an undaunted fortitude, never surpassed 
bythe most disciplined and hardy veterans. But it arisessolelyfrom 
the want of discipline and confidence in each other, as is always the 
case with undisciplined corps; unless stimulated by the god-like 
contenant of love of country, which these poor fellows know no- 

ing of. 

«The travelling food of the dragoons in New Mexico consists of 
a very excellent species of wheat, biscuit,and shaved meat well dried, 
with a vast quantity of red pepper, of which they make bouilli, and 
they pour it on their broken biscuit, when it becomes soft and excel- 
lent eating, Farther south they use great quantities of parched 
corn-meal and sugar, as practised by our hunters, each dragoon 
having a small-bag. They thus live, when on command, on an al- 
lowance which our troops would conceive little better than starving, 
never except at night attempting to eat any thing like a meal, but 
biting a piece of biscuit, or drinking some eacheal meal and sugar, 
with water during the day 

** From the physical as well as moral properties of the inhabitants 
of New Spain, I do believe they are capable of being made the best 
troops in the world, possessing sobriety, enterprise, great physical 
force, docility, and a conception equally quick and penetrating. 
| The modes of promotion in the internal provinces are singular, 
but probably productive of good effects. Should a vacancy of first 
lieutenant offer in a company, the captain commanding nominates 
with the senior second lieutenant {who by seniority would fill the va- 
eancy) two other lieutenants to the general, giving his comments on 
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the three. The general selects two, for nomination to the court, 
from whom is selected the fortunate candidate, whose commission is 
made out and forwarded. As the letters of nomination are always 
kept secret, it is impossible for the young officers to say who is to 
blame, should they be disappointed, and the fortunate is in a direct 
way to thank the king only for the ultimate decision. The method 
is the same with the superior grades to the colonel. © 

“The king of Spain’s ordinances for the government of his arm 
are generally founded on justiceand a highsense of honour. I could 
not procure a set from any of the officers to take to my quarters, con- 
sequently my observations on them were extremely cursory, They 
0 that no old soldier shall ever be discharged the service un- 

ess Yor infamous crimes. When a man has served with reputation 
for fitteen years and continues, his pay is augmented ; twenty years 
he receives another augmentation ; twenty-seven years he receives 
the brevet rank and pay of an ensign, and thirty-two years those of a 
lieutenant, &c. These circumstances are a great stimulus, although 
not one in a thousand arrives at the third period, when they are per- 
mitted to retire from the service with full pay and emoluments. All 
sons of captains, or of grades superior, are entitled to enter the 
king's schools as cadets, at the age of twelve years. The propert 
of an officer or soldier who is killed on the field of battle, or dies of his 
wounds, is not liable to be taken for debt, and is secured as well as 
the king’s pension to the relatives of the deceased.” (p. 380.) 

An appendix contains the letters and papers referred to in the 
course of the narrative. 

The style of this work may be said to be the more pleasing 
because it is rather impure, and staimed with what some of our 
readers might be disposed to call Americanisms, which indicate 
the original pen. 

The Reverend Mr. Rees, under whose superintendance the 
manuscript was committed to the press, has added a few notes, 
and prefixed an advertisement, in which he has explained the 
difficulties attending the copy, which must have been made by 
some young and ignorant amanuensis ; but the American edition 
which reached him after the manuscript was sent to the printer 
is still inferior, as it swarms with numerous errors of the press. 

We believe that most of our readers will join with us in opi- 
nion, that, authenticity being the chief merit of a work of this 
nature, it is much more interesting in the language of the origi- 
nal author, than in the adorned and formal style of a literary man. 
The immortal Cook regretted that Hawksworth had pamfed his 
first voyage, and supermtended the publication of the second 
himself. But the language of Major Pike requires little apo- 
logy, being always inteHigible; and bearing, at the same time, 
genuine impressions of intelligence, integrity, and the kindest at- 
tention to the men under his care. 
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‘Two maps which accompany this work are sufficiently clear, 
though the scale is rather too confined. In that of Louisiana we 
have observed a few mistakes, as S,ta. Fee for S:ta. Fe, (Holy 
Faith), Massini for Massimi, Puerto for Puerco River. In 
the American maps, which we have also seen, there is agreat de- 
ficiency in the names of tribes, &c. on the Arkeusa and Red 
Rivers, which makes the map of that region assume an im- 
perfect appearance. 

We conclude with a strong recommendation of Major Pike's 
work to the attention of such of our readers as feel an interest 
in accurate geographical researches, or in original delineations of 
character among the uncivilized races of mankind. 


Art. X. The Madras School, or Elements of Tuition, &c. Kc. 
By the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell.—London, 1808. 


Wie are in the number of those who allow their full weight to 
the awful signs of the present times, and watch with solemn 
anxiety the dark and portentous clouds which have long been 
gathering around us. In the midst of our solicitude, however, 
we are cheered by some auspicious omens, which speak of better 
days, and prevent us from sinking into absolute despondency. 
Of this nature is the rapid progress of the new system of educa- 
tion, from which such mestimable advantages may be expected 
to result. From the fatal consequences produced of late years 
by a morbid activity in the adoption of theories, it was to be ap- 
prehended that an inclination to reject all experiment might 
prevail ; and that a well-founded, but excessive jealousy of inno- 
vation, might lead to an invincible prejudice in favour of esta- 
blished systems. In more than one important instance, however, 
it has been proved, that this is not the case ; and we sincerely 
rejoice in the discovery. We have seen, with heartfelt pleasure, 
the general diffusion of a practice, to the merits of which the bills 
of ingrtality bear ample witness, and which bids fair to banish 
from our island a disorder always troublesome, and frequently 
fatal. But in the proportion in which the sanity of the mind 
excels that of the body, is this pleasure exceeded by that which 
we feel, in contemplating the general diffusion of education 
amongst our pp ong We heartily coincide in the truly 
patriotic wish of the Father of his people, “that every poor 
child in the kingdom might be taught to read his Bible,” and 
hail, with peculiar satisfaction, the discovery of means which 
promise to conduce so powerfully to this most desirable end, 
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Weindulge the most sanguine expectations of a beneficial result 
from this great experiment; to the inventor and promoters of 
which, not only this country, but all the civilized world is deeply 
indebted. Without stopping at present to inquire who has the 
best claim to the first of these titles, we will take a concise view 
of the leading features of the work under our consideration. 

This work has kept pace with the progress of the system 
which it details; having grown to the size of a respectable vo- 
lume from a pamphlet, which the author published on his return 
from the East Indies, in the year 1797. His sole object, in the 
first instance, was to lay before the public the outline of a system 
of education, which he had practised with great success in the 
military male orphan asylum at Madras. He brought it for- 
ward, it seems, with little hope of its producing much immediate 
effect; but under a strong conviction, that it would gradually 
win its way with the irresistible force of truth, and by the weight 
of its intrinsic value. His hope has been realised, and that far 
sooner than he expected; and as the system has advanced into 
general notice, a clearer elucidation of its principles, more mi- 
nute instructions for its application, and additional documents 
of various kinds, have been deemed necessary. In its present 
shape the volume forms a most important collection of matter, 
relating to one of the most interesting subjects that can engage 
the attention of the public. 

‘The author’s object may be stated in his own words, 


« Of the experiment in education, more than twice nine years old, 
the author feels himself called upon by a host of pupils to fix the 
authenticity, to retrace the origin, to follow the progress, to vindi- 
cate the principle, and to mark out the bearings, at greater length 
than has hitherto been done. In this design, it is one of the objects 
of this fourth edition to form a record of the facts, proofs, and illus- 
trations which go to demonstrate the powers, as well as to exhibit 
the construction of that machinery, by which children are enabled 
to instruct themselves, and one another.” (Adv. P. 5.) 


In the introductory chapter we find an explanation of the 


principles on which the system is founded, and a general view 
of the results which it is calculated to produce. 


‘‘ This system rests on the simple principle of tuition by the scho« 
lars themselves. It is its distinguishing characteristic, that the 
school, how numerous soever, is taught solely by the pupils of the 
institution under a single master, who, if able and diligent, could, 
without difficulty, conduct ten contiguous schools, each consisting 
of a thousand scholars.” 


Again, 
‘It is the division of labour, which leaves to the master the 
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simple and easy charge of directing, regulating, and controlling 
his intellectual and moral machine. It is the uninterrupted suc- 
cession of short and easy lessons; it is the adaptation of every 
task to the ready capacity of the scholar, which renders the yoke of 
learning easy, and its burden light. It is the perpetual presence, 
and never-ceasing vigilance of its numerous overseers, which pre- 
clude idleness, ensure diligence, prevent ill-behaviour of every sort, 
and almost supersede the necessity of punishment. It is example, 
method, general laws, and equal justice, which take hold of children, 
by their love of imitation, and their sense of fitness and propriety, 
and obtain an immediate and willing conformity. It is the choice of 
able and good teachers, which a large school furnishes, that com- 
mands the mind, and maintains an undisputed superiority, and ac- 
knowledged ascendancy. It is a laudable emulation, a sweet conten- 
tion, a competition of places, which renders the school a scene of 
constant amusement and exercise to the scholar; his “ ludus litera- 
rius,”” his game of letters, in which he delights; and exhibits a speci- 
men not less novel and interesting to the beholder, than it is grate- 
ful to the master, and acceptable to the scholar.” (P. 3.) 


We must add one more quotation to complete the general 
view of the subject. 


“ To expedite the progress of education at the same rate of punish- 
ment to the scholar, of labour to the master, and of expence to the 
parent as heretofore, were an acquisition to a school not to be slight- 
ed ; still more, could this be effected at a reduced rate of punish- 
ment, or of labour, or of expence. But to unite all these advantages 
isthe great desideratum in education. It is accordingly the aim of 
this essay to combine in happy union the progress and amusement 
of the scholar, the ease and gratification of the master, and the in- 
terest and satisfaction of the parent.” (P. 7.) 


We have been thus copious in our extracts from an anxious 
wish to press this important subjett on the attention of our 
readers; and in the hope that some benevolent hearts may kindle 
at the very mention of such desirable ends, and lend their prompt 
exertions to a consummation so devoutly to be wished for. With 
the same view, we cannot refrain from quoting a passage from 
the printed report of the trustees of the parochial charity-schools 
of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 7th April, 1807. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the following observations, which so strongly cor- 
roborate Dr. Bell’s statement, were made by men, who had tried 
the experiment, and had watched its progress with no common 
diligence of attention. 

“ The chief advantages of Dr. Bell's plan are, 1st. It completely 
fixes and secures the attention of every scholar; the indolent are 


stimulated ; the vicious reclaimed; and it nearly annihilates bad be- 
haviour of every sort. 
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“ Qdly. The children make a regular progress in their learning, 


which is daily noted, and registered; no lesson being passed over till 
it be correctly studied, 


“‘3dly. It saves the expence of additional instructors; the eye of 
some intelligent master or mistress alone being required to see that 
their agents, the senior good boys and girls, do their duty in teach- 
ing their juniors, 

* 4thly. It not only possesses excellent mechanical advantages ih 
communiéating instruction generally, but it is particularly adapted to 
instil into, and fix practically in the mind, the principles of our hol 
religion; whilst it materially secures the moral conduct of the chil. 
dren, both in and out of school. And, 


** 5thly. By economizing time, hitherto so lamentably wasted in 
charity-schools conducted on the old plan, it affords ample and very 


inviting opportunity to add to the ordinary establishment, school 
industry.” 


We shall have occasion to refer again to this report in the 
course of our remarks. 

It is needless for us to enter upon more minute details, or to 
comment on a system which is so completely before the public. 
We would rather, on the old Horatian principle, refer our readers 
to one or other of the schools, at which they would see its bene- 
fits practically, and most satisfactorily illustrated. We know of 
nothing that is better calculated to bring conviction to the 
wavering, and to give zeal to the lukewarm, in this interesting 
cause, than a visit to the royal military asylum at Chelsea, where 
the Madras system prevails in all its beauty, under the regulating 
care of a voluntary superintendant, equally distinguished for his 
sound judgment and unwearied vigilance. There is little doubt 
but that the result of an accurate observation of the practical 
effects of this system will be a full conviction, that it is admirably 
calculated to facilitate and expedite the work of education; to 
“ produce undiverted and uninterrupted application, and propor- 
tionate progress, with close habits of diligence, and obedience.” 

A considerable portion of the volume under our consideration 
is devoted to an explanation of the “ auxiliary practices,” which, 
though eminently useful, are not essentially connected with the 
original plan, and consequently may be adopted, or rejected, ac- 
cording to existing circumstances. ‘The remarks and observa- 
tions, which are blended with these details, are highly interest- 
ing; and carry all the weight with them, which is due to the re- 
sults of the continued application of a strong mind to one sub- 
ject. Whilst, however, we give our author credit for strength of 
judgment, and sagacity of observation, we must lament his want 
of that playful fancy,.and luxuriance of -imagination, which 
irradiate the lucubrations of Joseph Lancaster. How tame are 
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the moderate and rational improvements suggested by the one, 

when compared with the cages, hencoops, and | appropriate nick- 
names of the other! Yet we are inclined, and that on Mr. Lan- 
caster’s own system of applying the punishments to the mind, 

rather than to ‘the body, to doubt the wisdom of adding pain to 
ignominy, by assigning to the victor, in the contest for places, the 
invidious task of leading the vanquished to his inferior station by 
the hair of his head. Whatever diversity of opinion may exist 
with respect to the propriety of using the principle of emulation 
as a stimulus, we should have thought that there could be but 
one opinion about a practice so directly calculated to engender 
strife. In answer to the argument by which it has been de- 

fended, we cannot but think, that the cleanly and commodious 
system of close crops might be introduced into schools in a 
less roundabout w ay, and without the risk of fosteri ing the growth 
of the worst passions that deform the human mind, and make 
inroads on the good order and comforts of society. We may be 
content with smiling at the mummeries before alluded to, but 
this practice we strongly condemn, as bemg fraught with ten- 
dencies decidedly evil. 

It is impossible to read, without a lively interest, some of the 
documents brought forw ard in the latter part of this volume, for 
the purpose of “ authenticating, and establishing the reality and 
success of the experiment” made in the Kast Indies. In addition 
to a strong body of evidence, from a host of respectable wit- 
nesses, in support of the efficacy of the system, we have here 
the “ spontaneous and unequivocal testimony of its own dis- 
ciples,” after they had been enabled by experience to judge of 
the tree by its fruits. The address transmitted to Dr. Bell from 
those, who had been his pupils at Egmore, is no less interesting, 
as a strong trait of grateful and affectionate sensibility, than as an 
authentic and indisputable voucher to the beneficial tendency of 
his system. He states, in the followimg sentence, the reasons 
which induced him to publish these documents, and we do not 
think that he will be accused of having entertained groundless 
and unnecessary apprehensions. 


“ Were these original documents and facts suppressed, as many of 
them were in the two last editions, it is not impossible to conceive 
that, at some future period, or at some distant region of the globe, a 
question might arise in regard to the origin of this mode of tuition, 
by which one master may with the utmost facility teach a thousand 
or more scholars; that it may fare with this discovery as it has fared 
with many former discoveries, and that future and foreign writers. 
may —— and claim to themselves what did not originate with them.” 
(P. 127 
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The danger, it seems, was nearer at hand, and nearer home, — 
than Dr. Bell apprehended. The Madras has already been 
announced to the public under the title of the “ British System 
of Education,” and the name of Lancaster has very generally, 
though, we must think, very unjustly superseded that of Bell. 

Before we enter upon this subject more fully, let it be 
understood, that, so far from wishing unjustly to decry Mr, Lan- 
caster, or to lower his general estimation in the eye of the pub- 
lic, we would willingly hold him up as a bright example of per 
severing energy and useful activity. To the despondent, who 
are more inclined to lament over, than to encounter difficulties; 
to the dilatory, who say how much is to be done, but never 
think of setting earnestly to work, we would say, “see how 
much Mr. Lancaster has done in a few years, and from begin- 
nings apparently so inadequate to the effect produced.” We 
would point him out, in short, in the light of a zealous promoter 
of the system, as an object of praise, and praise-worthy emulation 
to all. Itis only his claim to the title of its inventor which we 
dispute; and his assumption of that title, together with one or two 
of his real inventions, that we blame. Success, and consequent 
distinction, have generally been found very prejudicial to the me- 
mory; and in cases of sudden elevation we are all apt, like 
Faulconbridge, to forget even the names of our previous ac- 
quaintances. We fear that Mr. Lancaster has not been ex- 
empted fron the influence of this oblivious spirit, that lurks in 
the train of prosperity; that he has forgotten his correspondence 
with Dr. Bell in the year 1802, his visit to Swanage in the same 
year, and the candour and liberality with which every requisite 
instruction towards forming a school, after the Madras system, 
and upon a great and extended plan, was afforded him. We are 
led to this suspicion by the strikmg change which has taken 
place in Mr. Lancaster’s mode of expressing himself on the sub- 
ject of the system. In the year 1803 he wrote thus, in the first 
edition of his “ Improvements in Education,” part 3d, page 44. 

“I ought not to close my account, without acknowledging the 
obligations I lie under to Dr. Bell, of the male asylum at Madras, 
who so nobly gave up his time, and liberal salary, that he might 
perfect that institution, which flourished greatly under his fostering 
care. He published a tract in 1793, entitled, An Experiment on Edu- 
cation, made at the male asylum of Madras, suggesting a system 
whereby a school or family may teach itself, under the superintend- 
ance of the master or parent. From this publication I have adopted 
several useful Aints ; i beg leave to recommend it to the attentive 
perusal of the friends of education, and of youth. I am persuaded 
nothing is more conducive to the promotion of a system than actual 
experiment. Dr. Bell had two hundred boys, who instructed them- 

VOL. 1. NO. 1, 8 
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selves, made their own pens, ruled their books, and did all that 
labour in school, which among a number is light, but resting on 
the shoulders of the well-meaning, and honest, though unwise 
teacher, often proves too much for his health, and embitters, or 
perhaps costs him his life. I much regret that I was not acquainted 
with the beauty of his system, till somewhat advanced in my plan; 
if I had known it, it would have saved me much trouble, and some re- 
trograde movements. As a confirmation of the goodness of Dr. Bell’s 


pian, I have succeeded with one nearly similar in a school attended 
y almost three hundred children,” 


Such was Mr. Laucaster’s tone in 1803, and the attentive 
reader who refers to the dates, will by no means think it too 
copious in acknowledging the whole of “ the obligations he lay 
under to Dr. Bell.” How greatly, however, even that tone is 
altered may be seen by the followmg advertisement, which ap- 
peared not very long ago m the Star newspaper. 

“ Joseph Lancaster, of the free-school, Borough-road, Lon- 
don, Aaving invented, under the blessing of Divine Providence, a 
new, and mechanical system of education, for the use of schools, 
feels anxious to Jisseminate the knowledge of its advantages 
through the united kingdom.” Firmly seated in the heights of 
popular favour, Mr. Lancaster spurns away the ladder which 
aided his ascent. ‘This advertisement appeared after Mr. Whit- 
bread’s speech on the poor laws, in which it might otherwise 
perchance have caused some alteration. Mr. Whitbread. having 
read, we suppose, only the first edition of Mr. Lancaster’s work, 
speaks thus. “ Sir, the meritorious person, with whom parts of 
the plan of education, to which I have alluded, have had their 
rise, who has had also the good sense unostentatiously to add the 
acknowledged discoveries of others to his own, is well known to 
many members of this house. The gentleman whom I[ mean to 
point out to you is Mr. Joseph Lancaster.” Substance of a_ 
speech on the F xe laws by Mr. Whitbread. (p. 34.) The same 
publication affords the following positive declarations on_ the 
point in dispute. “ Dr. Bell, late of the establishment of Fort 
St, George, in the East Indies, and rector of Swanage, claims 
the original invention of the system of education practised by 
Mr. Lancaster.” Here follows a statement of the dates of Dr. 
Bell’s experiment and publications, and then the author proceeds 
thus: “ Mr. Lancaster’s free-school in the Borough was not 
opened till the year 1800; so that Dr. Bell unquestionably pre- 
eeded Mr. Lancaster, and to Aim the world are first indebted for 
one of the most useful discoveries which has ever been submitted 
to society.” (Note a, p. 98.) Mr. Lancaster, ina letter to Mr. 
Whitbread, dated March 2d, 1807, acknowledges the “ obliga- 
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tions he has to Dr. Bell, wishes “ not to detract from his honour 
or merit, nor to arrogate to himself any thing to which Dr. Bell 
is entitled :” at the same time he asserts, that many of the useful 
methods practised in his school are exclusively his own.. On the 
other hanc, Dr. Beil allows that, “to the zeal, perseverance, 
and address of Mr. Lancaster, the mechanical parts of the system 
are under the greatest obligations.’—Letter from Dr. Bell to 
Mr. Whitbread, dated February 26th, 1807. 

Mr. Lancaster’s own ideas on the subject of his obligations to 
Dr. Bell having undergone so considerable a variation, it is pro- 
bable that the public may give more heed to the acknowledg- 
ments made under the first impulse of gratitude, than to the 
omissions of subsequent forgetfulness. 

But it may be said, that Mr. Lancaster’s title does not rest 
merely on his own assumption, or on the partial award of his 
most zealous and avowed supporters. It has been confirmed of 
late by the sanction of high authority, by the fiat of a powerful 
junta, who hold nearly a despotic sway in the realms of litera+ 
ture. ‘To transfer titles has of late been the favourite amuse- 
ment of despots, but though they may confer the name and out- 
ward msignia on usurpers, we doubt their power to secure to 
-_ the respect and veneration which accompany the rightful 
claim. 
- We are jealous, and that in no small degree, of that spirit of 
controversy which is ever on the alert, and looking out constantly 
for opportunities of attack. But though our disposition be 
peaceable, we are not absolute quakers in our abhorrence of a 
state of warfare. Without sufficient Quixotism to undertake to 
redress the grievances of all the injured damsels and belaboured 
knight-errants who may have suffered the pains due to their te- 
merity, we have enough of the spirit of chivalry to prompt us 
to espouse a righteous cause with fearless alacrity. If, as we 
hope to prove, a man, who deserves well of his country, has re- 
ceived hard measure, and that from a quarter which ensures an 
extensive circulation to the statement, and, m too many cases, 
implicit faith; if his sentiments have been misrepresented, his 
labours undervalued, and his merits depreciated ; and if the shaft 
of insidious calumny has been aimed, beyond him, at the sacred 
body of which he is a member, we deem this an occasion which 
not only justifies, but demands our interference, and shall break 
a Iance in such a cause with right good-wilk It would’ have 
been well had the writers, who “ wish they could avoid this con- 
troversy,” and who deprecate “ a protracted discussion” of the sub- 
ject, been careful not to add fuel to the flame they would extim 
guish, by overstrained statements and gross misrepresemtations. 
{t would have been well too, had they extended: their inquire” 
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rather beyond the mass of information to be derived from those 
publications, the impartial tendency of which is at once ascer- 
tained by the fact of their having zsswed from Mr. Lancaster’s 
free press. "Vhat the contrary, however, has been the case, we 
will in charity suppose, to free them from an impution of a much 
more serious nature. The attack upon Dr. Bell is conducted 
by the established maxims of polemical tactics. If your adver- 
sary be not himself sufficiently vulnerable, identify him with 
some one who is, by the best manceuvre your wit may suggest, 
and then abuse him by proxy. Whilst we admit, however, that 
the uniform practice of controversialists is in favour of this rule, 
we could scarcely have given credit to any one for the possession 
of sufficient assurance, to cover the present application of it. 

To identify Drs. Mandeville and Bell, the one a most invete- 
rate opposer, the other a most energetic promoter of the educa- 
tion of the lower classes, was one of those measures on which 
success stamps the character of boldness, and failure of teme- 
rity. Reviewers are generally supposed, like butchers, to be- 
come hard-hearted from the very nature of their profession, but 
as novices, we may be allowed perhaps, in a first number, to 
talk of our feelings, and we must say that we feel acutely for 
poor Dr. Bell, who is brought to the bed of Procrustes by two 
aes parties. ‘The opposers of the education of the poor 
will find it necessary to cut away by wholesale, before they can 
reduce a man to the proper standard who has dedicated the best 
part of his life to the promotion of what they deem mischief: 
and, on the other hand, those who rank him amongst the ortho- 
dox followers of Mandeville will think it necessary to stretch 
him even to dislocation, before he can be fit for actual service 
in the very cause which his “ intrepid predecessor ” so warmly 
opposed. Yet in this actual service is he busily engaged, and we 
cannot but esteem him one of its ablest and most zealous sup- 
porters, in spite of the solitary paragraph which has drawn upon 
him such heavy accusations. : 

Without determining the question, whether writing and arith- 
metic should be added to reading in the general education of the 
poor, we assert, that those who advocate the negative of this 
position are not necessarily liable to the charge of “ incon- 
sistency, feebleness, and bigotry.” The great object of the edu- 
cation of the poor, their advancement in moral and religious 
knowledge, may certainly be attained without their being taught 
to write and cipher. It surely, therefore, betrays no incon- 
sistency to maintain the necessity of the one, and not of the other; 
since it is evidently a distinct question, whether certain subor- 
dinate objects should be added te the great one already noticed; 


whether the means of rising in the world should be communi-. 
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cated together with those of increasing in the knowledge of the 
great Christian duties. 

The view of the subject, which is so strongly reprobated, 
seems to coincide with that entertained by a prelate, of whom 
“ feebleness” was certainly no characteristic. The late Bisho 
of St. Asaph, after speaking strongly in one of his admirable 
sermons against the argument of Mandeville, which he calls a 
mean and dastardly policy, proceeds thus. 


** Much serious consideration would indeed be due to the ob- 
jection, were it the object, or the ordinary and probable effect of 
these charitable seminaries for the maintenance and education of the 
infant poor, to qualify them for the occupations and pursuits of the 
higher ranks of society, or to give them arelish for their pleasures and 
amusements. But thisis not the case. Nothing more is attempted, 
nor can more indeed be done, than to give them that instruction in 
the doctrine and duties of religion, to which a claim of common right 
is in some sort constituted, in a christian country, by the mere capa- 
city to profit by it; and to furnish them with those first rudiments 
of what may be called the trivial literature of their mether tongue, 
without which they would scarce be qualified to be subjects (even of 
the lowest class) of the free government under which they are born; 
a government, in which the meanest citizen, the very mendicant at 
your doors, unless his life or his franchises have been forfeited by 
crime to public justice, hath his birth-rights, and is entrusted with a 
considerable share of the management of himself,” (Vol, i. p. 215.) 


But perhaps we have been guilty of a mistake in quoting the 
words of a bishop, as he tage belongs to the “ bigotted and 
persecuting classes of society.” Be this as it may, it is plain that 


the power of reading would singly answer the purposes, which 


he thought attainable; and Dr. Bell may easily be content to 
share the imputation of “ feebleneess” with a Horsley. 

We cannot think that the poor have much reason to complain 
of the obstacles thrown in the way of their education by a man 
who writes thus :—“ In regard to the length to which instruction 
should be carried in charity schools, there has been, and ever will 
be a variety of opinions; but to uniting with the elements of 
reading, and the principles of our holy religion, manual labour, 
and the useful arts, I trast there will be few dissentient voices 
throughout the kingdom.” But it is needless to quote single 
sentences from a book which is entirely written in this spirit, and 
which it is impossible to read without a conviction, that all the 
energies of its author’s mind are concentrated in the promotion 
of the great end, which he has so much at heart. Every page is 
stamped with the impression of earnest zeal, and the whole com- 
position bears the strongest evidence to its having been writtey 
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con amore. The author himself says, “ that he shrinks not from 
the imputation of enthusiasm. If his enthusiasm be grounded 
on just principles of humanity, which challenge the strictest m- 
vestigation, angi on an uniform series of corresponding facts, 
hich can admit of no dispute, he despairs not of adding daily to 
the numerous hst of his fellow enthusiasts, of which he is justly 
proud.” Such is the tone and language of his work on education, 
and such is the spirit which it breathes in every part. So much 
for the striking analogy between his opinions and those of 
Dr. Mandeville ; an analogy first discovered by Mr. Joseph Fox, 
and afterwards ingeniously developed by an abler hand. 

We now come to the consideration of a statement, which, by 
the help of a tissue of groundless assertions, establishes the ori- 
ginality of Joseph Lancaster’s plan, and proves that Dr. Bell is 
merely the tool of a clerical, and, of course, a bigotted faction. 
It seems that these clerical conspirators, taking alarm at the 
rapid progress of the new system of education under the auspices 
of a quaker, thought, that 

“« In order to supplant the sectary there must be found a church- 
man ; and the irregular, empirical scheme, already spreading with 
the rapidity of error, and the steadiness of truth, must be succeeded 
by some more correct, orderly, clerical system, which should at once 
resemble it, and coincide with the establishment. By this means the 
era tog of the successful plan might be stopt, its misguided ad- 

erents reclaimed from their errors, and the royal patronage itself 
(the grand difficulty through the whole business) be either with- 

rawn or transferred to the regular establishment, or, at any rate, 
divided and weakened. It happened, most fortunately for this design, 
that, about the period alluded to, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should have extended his patronage te Dr. Bell, whom he had called 
. from his retirement at Swanage, to superintend a charity school ; 

fs and that the Bishop of Durham still more munificently bestowed 
upon that — a valuable preferment in his diocese, with the 
superintendance of a similar establishment for education.” (Ed, R. 
No. xxxiii. p. 70.) 

We had imagined, that no word was more accurately de- 
fixted, or clearly understood in “ the north countrye,” than the 
word patronage, and that it always implied the communication 
of some substantial benefit, some tangible good. In this, how- 
ever, it appears we were mistaken. But the accuracy of the 
above statement, and the existence of this formidable conspiracy 


4 of churchmen, will be most clearly established by a narrative of 
the real facts relating to Dr. Bell’s call from “his retirement at 
a Swanage.” 


_ In 1806, the trustees of the parochial school at Whitechapel, 
into which an additional nuntber of children had recently been 
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admitted, having seen Dr. Bell’s original publication, wished to 
advise with him on the best mode of reducing his theory to prac- 
tice. Accordingly a letter was written to hum by the rector of 
the parish, at the instigation of a public-spirited layman, request- 
ing nis*‘advice and assistance’; which letter this inactive recluse 4a 
answered in person, by putting himself into a night-coach, and ie 
appearmg im Whitechapel the next morning by eight o’clock. a’ 
Before nine, he and the layman before alluded to were busy in ; 
the school, which in two months time was ready to be exhibited 
as a specumen of the Madras system. In the printed report, : 
from which we have already made an extract, the trustees thus i 
express the grateful sense of obligation to Dr. Bell: “ The ist 
trustees hearing that Dr. Bell was in Rnstead. and would readily : a 


give them advice, applied to him by letter. Dr. Bell, with that 
zeal and philanthropy, which peculiarly mark his character, left 
his house in Dorsetshire, and hastened to Whitechapel, and has 1° 
since, from time to time, given the trustees, and the school- “ya 
master, his personal assistance; and his system 1s now so far ma- 
tured, as to command the approbation, and excite the admiration : 
of several emiment persons, both clergy and laity, many of them a 
of high rank, and the greatest respectability. ‘The disinterested ‘sth 
and generous spirit of Dr. Bell allows of no recompence for all a q 
his labours; the trustees can therefore only thus publicly express 4 

. their high and grateful sense of the inestimable service he has 48 
rendered to mankind, and particularly his benevolent agd inde- 
fatigable attention to the organizing of this institution.” 

Such was the conspiracy which brought Dr. Bell from his 
retirement, a retirement, be it observed, not “ ignobilis oti,” but 
of devotion to duties, to which he was bound to give paramount 
attention, as long as he was entrusted with a parochial charge. 
Having been once brought into action, he was indefatigable in 
his exertions. He was invited to Lambeth, to Mary-le-bone, to 
the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, and other public in- 
stitutions, where he also planted the system. We retain Mary- 4} 
le-bone in this catalogue in spite of an insinuation most unfairly Aa 
thrown out against Dr. Bell, and founded on statements equally yn 

well grounded with those we have noticed. “ Afterwards he (Dr. a) 
Bell) refers us to two other schools on his principles, as in- fh 
stances of their application to practice. But one of these, the ae) 
Mary-le-bone seminary, was visited by Mr. Fox; and he found, tg 
to his no small surprise, that this school had been organized by La) 
Mr. Lancaster on his own principles, and that a vote of thanks Byes) 
to him, on that account, had been passed by the subsertbers, the a 
worthy Dean of Westminster in the chair.” (Ed. R. page 79.) 
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How far this charge of dealing in borrowed plumes caii be subg 
stantiated may be seen from the following documents ; and we 
recommend this as a specimen of the dependance to be placed 
on the accuracy of statements coming from the same quarter. 


Extract from the minutes of the trustees of the St. Mary-le-bone 

day-school of industry, of the 11th of April, 1808, 

Present John Morris, Esq. in the Chair, &c. &c. 
The right honourable Lord Radstock attended this Meeting, and laid 
before the Board the following Resolutions of the St. Mary-le-bone 
Institution. 

At a meeting of the select committee the Reverend Dr. Bell hav- 
ing expressed his readiness to introduce his mode of instruction into 
the St. Mary-le-bone charity-school, and the school of industry, in 
case it should be desired, 

Resolved, That Lord Radstock be requested to inform the go- 
vernors of those schools, that if they are desirous of taking the be- 
nefit of Dr. Bell’s assistance, this institution will give any assistance 
in their power. 

Resolved unanimously, 

That the Reverend Dr, Bell’s method of instruction be adapted in 
this school, and that his services for his introduction be accepted. 

Resolved unanimously, 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to the select committee 

of the Mary-le-bone institution for their polite communication. 
Resolved unanimously, 

That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Reverend Dr. 
Bell for his readiness to introduce his mode of instruction into this 
school. 

Resolved, That be a select committee, to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the introduction of the Reverend Dr. Bell’s 
system of education into this school, with the power to call a special 
meeting of the trustees, if deemed necessary. 

Copy, signed this 23d February, 1811. 
Henry MANWELL, 


Questions put to Mr. Henry Manwell, present master of the school 
of industry in Mary-le-bone parish, this 23d day of February, 1811. 
Q. How long have you been master of the school of vw tr in 
Mary-le-bone parish ?—A, A year and a half. 
Q: Do you know Mr. Lancaster, or did you ever see him at your 
school ?—A. No, I do not know him, nor did I ever see him at this 
school ; neither did I ever hear of his having ‘been at this school. 
Q. Has the school been carried on according to Dr. Bell’s system, 
ever since you have been established as master of it?—A. Yes. ~ 
Q. Have you seen Dr. Bell frequently at your school, and did he 
ever give you any instruction as to the mode of carrying the Madras 
pra into pee ?—-A, Yes, I have seen him very frequently at 
is school, both before and since I have been master of it; and 
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bave received every necessary instruction from him towards carry» 
ing his system into execution. 
Dated this 23d day of February, 1811. 
(Signed ) Henry Manwe tl, 


Questions put to Mr. Robert Cox, present master of the Mary-le- 
‘pone charity-school, for the maintaining and educating one hundred 
children of the industrious poor parishioners, / 

Q. Were you master of the school of industry at the period in 
aces Dr. Bell’s system was introduced into that school?—A. Yes, 

was. 

Q. When did this take place?—A, About three years ago. 

Q. Did Dr. Bell frequently attend the school at that period, and 
did he give you instruction as to the mode of cnn’ the Madras 
system into execution?—A. Yes, Dr. Bell attended very frequently 
at the first introduction of his system into that school, and also gave 
me every nece instruction, Besides, I had a boy from the 
Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, upwards of four months, to assist 
me on that occasion, 

Q. Do you know Mr. Lancaster, or did you ever see him at your 
school?—-A. I do not know Mr, Lancaster, nor, to the best of my 
knowledge, ever saw him. 

Q. Do you know Dr. Vincent, or did you ever hear of his being 
at your school? —A. No, I do not know Dr. Vincent; and I can 
also positively assert, that Dr. V. has never had any thing to do with 
the St. Mary-le-bone school of industry.” 


Our readers are of course aware that “ the worthy dean of 
Westminster’s” name is Vincent. Now we happen to know that 
there zs in the parish of St. George’s a very worthy layman of 
that name, who has much interested himself in the schools af 
that parish; and we are a little inclined to suspect that he was 
the chatrman alluded to in the assertion which we have noticed. 
A controversial writer, at four hundred miles from the scene 
of action, might certainly confound St. George’s with Mary-le- 
bone, and —— Vincent, Esq. with Dr. Vincent, dean of West- 
minster; and if the mistake were innocently made, it would be 
severe, perhaps, to do more than lament in silence, that he had 
undertaken to write upon a subject with such very insufficient 
documents. But it is a little too much to make an assertion 
upon inquiry and information so loose, for the purpose of charg- 
ing an innocent and praise-worthy man with a base falsehood, 
and with a mean assumption of credit due to another. We 
shall, however, merely state, that we have brought these docu- 
ments forward at full length, from the knowledge, that the 
imputation, which they so directly and completely refute, had car- 
ried but too much weight with it, where its grounds could not 
he examined. We were also glad of such an opportunity of 
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convineing those, who are unhackneyed in the ways of contro- 
versy, that boldness of assertion, though it may demand, does not 
always deserve, implicit confidence. 

Our readers are by this time, we trust, aware that Dr. Bell 
has had some hand, not only in the invention, but also in the 
promotion of the new system of education; that he is somethin 
more than the mere tool of a faction and that he is actuated b 
a zeal worthy of the cause in which he is engaged. In the under- 
takings to which we have already alluded, he declined receiving 
the least remuneration for his various fatigues and heavy ex- 
pences. Having, however, been once brought into action, he 
was found so powerful and able in the province, to which by his 
genius and habits he was peculiarly adapted, that it was thought 
a matter of regret that his whole time could not be devoted to 
this object. In the autumn of 1809, the Bishop of Durham, 
with a discriminating munificence that did honour to himself, 
presented him with the mastership of Sherburn hospital; on 
taking which he resigned a valuable living, and was thus enabled 
to give his undivided attention to the numerous schools establish- 
ed according to his plan, and under his direction. Of his success 
in the North we are permitted to publish the following testimony, 
extracted from a private letter written by an eminent counsellor 
on the Northern circuit, and dated August 27, 1810. “ Dr. Bell 
is all life and spirits about his favourite system, and certainly no 
man has more the reward of success than he has in the North. I 
was told by several gentlemen in this district, who do not know 
him, that the success is inconceivable. Bishop’s-Wearmouth 
and Sunderland schools were m a state of perfect savagism ; now 
they are all decorum and improvement. At Bishop’s Auckland 
the new foundation-schools of the Bishop are most flourishing ; 
and at Gateshead every thmg bids fair to produce a plentiful 
harvest.” 

Much has been said on the subject of Mr. Lancaster’s su 
rior ceconomy, in teaching the lower classes to read and spell by 
the help of a card stuck against the wall; whereas Dr. Bell allows 
a*separate card to each child. The value, however, of this card 
is only about two-thirds of a farthing. And, after all, the fair 
test of superiority in this pomt would be the effect produced. 


: ‘To decide the question fairly, we should ascertain which school 

a would read best at the end of six, or twelve months : as to those 

ay who can read m either school, they must each have their bibles, 


or testaments ; and it is then that the expence becomes an object. 
It has been asserted, that “ Dr. Bell’s plan educates the children 
of the at four pounds a head by the year.” ‘This assertion 
we will answer, as we have dohe others, by a fact. The free- 
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school at Gower’s Walk, Whitechapel, which has been conducted 
with particular attention to all Dr. Bell’s mstructions, and at 
which from 160 to 170 scholars are educated, supports ail tts 
expences by uniting industry with education, with the addition 
only of an endowment of sixty pounds per annum. ‘The per- 
fection with which the higher classes in this school read and 
understand the bible, has been witnessed by many able judges 
with satisfaction and admiration. 

We think ourselves now entitled to lay down the following 
positions by way of summary. 

ist. “ The merit of devising the new system of education 
belongs” to Dr. Bell, and not “ to Joseph Lancaster;” who has 
plainly admitted, since the full establishment of his school, that 
he borrowed the system from Dr. Bell. Joseph Lancaster’s 
subsequent denial of this fact, which is implied in his assump- 
tion of the whole merit to himself, can no more invest him with 
it, than it can divest him of the praise or blame of having dis- 
covered several auxiliary practices, concerning the utility of 
which there is a great difference of opinion. 

Qdly. Not “ to Joseph Lancaster alone belongs the praise of 
introducing the new system into practice,” but to him, with the 
assistance of, and in conjunction with, the eminent exertions of 
Dr. Bell. We are as willing, as any persons can be, to bear 


~ testimony to the zeal and assiduity of Joseph Lancaster in ev-— 


tending the knowledge and the practice of it. 

Sdly. The plan pursued by Dr. Bell has many “ peculiarities 
which entitle it to a preference.” It has, upon the whole, equal 
merit on the score of ceconomy; it is highly preferable in the 
efficacy and liberality of most of its practices; and decidedly 


superior in its attention to the moral and religious improvement 


of the children, 

We have thus ventured to take up a cause, which can ouly be 
supported, it seems, by “ bigots and time-servers.” In this age 
of nick-names, the most inert and unprofitable neutrality is the 
only security from some one or other of the many that are in 
vogue. We are warm advocates for the education, (nay, even 
for the indiscriminate education) of the poor, in spite of an m- 
genious plan suggested by a member of parliament, who recom- 
mends, that “ the clergyman, the magistrate, and principal 
persons in the parish, should se/ect such children, who apparently 
from natural faculties, or other causes, appear to them most 
likely to profit, and from circumstances are best suited for edu- 
cation.” (See Observations on Parochial Schools, p. 28.) 

To this plan we shall become converts as soon as ever we are 


convinced, that “ the clergy, the magistrates, and the principal 
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persons” in all parishes are endowed with a miraculous power 
of discovering innate genius, analogous to that by which some 
gifted persons have been supposed to discover springs. In the 
interim, we shal] steadily support the cause of general education, 
though we had rather that it should come before us, in future, in 
any shape than in that of controversy. We lament sincerely, that 
any controversy should exist on the subject; but we avow, with- 
out hesitation, our decided preference of the system, which we 
think most favourable to the cause of christianity, and to the 
welfare and support of our admirable establishment. We do 
not shrink from the imputation of being influenced by the “ fear 
of dissent,” as well as by that of “ infidelity,” however ‘ piti- 
able” such an apprehension may be deemed. But our sentiments 
on this head have been so well expressed by another hand, that 
we will avail ourselves of the permission which has been kindly 
granted to us, and quote a passage from an able sermon preached 
recently at Whitechapel, for the benefit of the parish school. 


“It is your peculiar praise, that when you had determined to 
adopt that comprehensive plan of education, which was best calcu- 
lated to diffuse the benefits of religious instruction throughout the 
immense population of your parochial poor, you did not take it up as 
it had been planted, almost at your doors, in an open and common 
nursery; but it was your first care to rear it safe, amidst the inclosures 
of the church, under the auspices of one of her own ministers; who, 
having planted this goodly tree in the east, and seen its rapid growth 
and » sera produce, brought back the scyons of it to his native 
land, and has raised them to their highest beauty and perfection 
here. It is indeed essential to the well-being of the church, that the 
poor should be brought up, from early life, in the way of her ordi- 
nances; that the instruction which they receive should not be such 
as to make it appear a thing of no consequence to what christian 
communion they belong; whether to that, which, as members of the 
church of England, we believe to be the purest, the most true, and 
most perfect church ; or to the various orders and denominations of 
those who have separated from it. I do not complain, if these prefer, 
as it is natural for them to prefer, an education of their own; if they 
wish their children to walk in the same paths, in which they have 
been trained themselves, where the road to heaven may seem to 
them either easier and more simple, or more characteristic of the 
right way. Let the conscientious dissenter educate his children in 
that religious persuasion to which he belongs: but let not the church 
commit the instruction of her youth to any other than the wise and 
virtuous among her own sons, I do not object to that attachment, 
which all men feel for their respective institutions, more especially 
in divine things ; but I do object to that generalizing system of chris- 
tianity, which, by admitting a preference to no form of religion, 
generates, for the most part, an indifference to all; and instead of 
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making an impression on the youthful mind, so strong as not to be 
effaced by the temptations of the world, leaves it a fearful blank for 
the world to make its impression upon, and commits it to chance, or 
perhaps to evil counsels to determine, what of all things is most im- 
portant in life, the choice of religion*. It is a hazardous experiment 
under all circumstances, but more especially to the cause of the esta- 
blishment it is fraught with danger, and inevitable injury. For how- 
ever it may have become the fashion of the present day to commend 
what is termed the liberal basis of all public education, it is evident, 
from its very professions of impartiality, that it is unfriendly to the 
just pre-eminence, which the church holds in all the concerns of re« 
Pre within these realms. And if we had as much of the wisdom 
of the serpent as the innocence of doves, we should not be led, under 
specious notions of false candour, to compromise her interests, by 
consenting to have all things in common with those who envy her 
superiority, and would rejoice to subvert her power. While I theres 
fore call you, as christians, to the cultivation and exercise of general 
beneficence, I may exhort you, as members of the church, to dis- 
tinguish this charity in particular, by marks of your especial favour 
and good-will; which, while its enlarged sphere of action may be 
brought to comprise the greatest multitudes, is so well ordered, that 
all may be trained up in christian unity, and numbers ‘ added to the 
church daily,’’? (Extract from a Sermon, preached at Whitechapel, 
by the Rev. Thomas Grimwood Taylor, Vicar and Lecturer of Ded- 
ham, Essex, February.18, 1811.) 


In the same. spirit which breathes throughout the foregoing 
extract, praying for the peace of the church, but praying no less 
fervently for its prosperity, we conclude this article with an 
earnest recommendation of the following passage from Dr. Bell’s 
book to the attention of the clergy:—“ Yet, m the outset, my 
hope of success in achieving such important objects by a new 
experiment—was faint, compared with what I should now en- 
tertain of producing, through the medium of the Madras system, 
af placed under the superintendance of the parochial clergy, (an 
order of men fitted for the purpose) a similar reformation among 
the lower classes of youth in this country, by a moral and religi- 


* It has been said, that “ the children are to learn religion from their parents.” . 


But who are their parents? The poorest, and therefore the most ignorant of the 
poor; who, instead of being qualified to teach others, have the greatest need to be 
taught themselves, what are the first principles of the doctrine of Christ. It has 
been a practical benefit of our Sunday, and other charity schools, that the religious 
instructions which have been given to the children, have often been found, in a 
greater or less degree, communicated to the parents. But if this new system is to 
prevail, if our charity schools will not teach religion, and the parents cannot teach 


it, what will be the state of the rising generation among the lower orders! Will © 


they not be in a condition infinitely more dangerous to themselves, and to society, 
than under all their former ignorance? Because they will be learned without being 
religious, and wise unto every thing but unto God. : 
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ous education, aud by habits of useful industry adapted to their 
condition and rank in life, to the demands of the army and 
navy, to the exigencies of the community, and to the state of 
agriculture, the handicrafts, and arts. In every ipstance under 
my observation im this kingdom, and in every report with which 
ny brethren have honoured me, of the effects produced by the 
Madras system in their parishes, the improvement in the sub- 
ordination, orderly conduct, and general behaviour of the chil- 
dren, has been particularly noticed, and must be regarded as 
infinitely the most valuable feature of its character.” (Page 10.) 


Art. XL. Grounds of Union between the Churches of England and 
Rome, considered, in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Durham, at the ordinary Visitation of that 
Diocese, in the Year 1810. By Shute Beitington, Bishop of 
Durham. Sold by T. Payne, Pall Mall, &c. 1810. 


Substance of the Speech delivered by Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh on the 25th of May, 1810, eae Mr. Grattan’s Mo- 
tion for a Committee to take into Consideration the Roman 
Catholic Petitions, to which are annexed Copies of the origi- 
nal Documents therein referred to. Printed for J. J. Stock- 
dale, No. 41, Pall Mall, 1810. 


To the venerable prelate who has led our thoughts to the sub- 
ject of this article, we render the homage of our siucere thanks, 
{t is impossible to peruse his charge without having our thoughts. 
enlarged and corrected on the question we are about to examuue, 
our »rospects cheered, and our dispositions improved. We are 
obliged also to the speech above referred to, for pointmg our 
attention more particularly, to some special topics, on which the 
fate of the question seems greatly to depend. While the reason-— 
ing of the noble lord presents an exterior view of the subject,” 
and principally in its bearing on political arrangemetits, the con- 
siderations of the bishop, in the spirit of his holy vocation, are 
directed to the intrinsic differences between the two churches, 
and to the hopes and means of reconciliation ; into the ¢xamination 
of which, he carries, together witlf the dignity and authority of 
his station, the characteristic gentleness of the Christian profession ; 
limiting the controversy to substantial points; maititaining with 
Christian firmness, what, as a Christian, he could not surrender ; 
and asserting the cause of truth im the language of peace. , 
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The benefit to the public arising from the marshalled op- 
position of party arrayed against party, on all questions, relating 
to the government of the country, is become almost an axiom 
among politicians: but it is a state of things which has also its 
inconveniences ; aud among these the most considerable is, is. ten- 
dency to coerce the natural play of the understanding, and dis- 
franchise it of the right of thmking for itself. It produces. a sub- 
jection, which deprives all the topics to which it extends of every 
chance of being honestly inquired into and impartially discussed. 
The best education is ineffectual to secure our moral and religious 
principles against the vitiating- prejudices of faction. With venal 
docility, we submit our faculties to the drill aud dress of the regi- 
ment in which we enlist; and adjust the movements of our under- 
standings to the word of command. 

On the subject of the claims of the Roman Catholics to be 
relieved from their remaining disabilities, party considerations 
have had their usual undue influence. Political partizans have 
puzzled the subject with the common places of their puerile 
declamation. Minds however, of a better cast, have sometimes 
raised the subject above the medium of distorting prejudice, 
But it never escapes from the intermeddling of party reasoners, 
without being disfigured by the abuse of terms, and aggravated 
beyond its natural difficulties by sophistry and misrepresentation. 
Emancipation, toleration, establishment, and many other terms 
of leading import, have been used to convey ideas very foreign to 
their proper signification, and for the purpose of erecting on falla- 
cious foundations an argument which affects our latest posterity. - 

Emancipation applies to the case of those, who living ua free 
state, and charged with no transgression against its laws, are. with- 
held from the enjoyment of some or one of the essentials of eivil 
freedom. If this be really the case of the Roman. Catholics 
eicher in England or Ireland, they have a good right to the term 
as descriptive of the object of their petition. 

It may be allowed too as the language of complaint im the 
mouths of the parties interested, as it serves to express the view 
they take of their own situation figuratively and. emphatically. 
But it can never be properly used by others in discussing the merits 
of the question ; as in stating the question, it, assumes that which 
if true decides it. 

There was a time, when laws of exclusion and. restraint, with 
penal sanctions, were found necessary to be adopted, for securing 
and perpetuating the deliverance of the country from its subju- 
gation to a church, which experience had shewn to be at variance 
with civil and religious liberty. The line of the Stuarts was ex- 
cluded, not because the bad conduct of the sovereign had forfeit- 
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ed his crown to his posterity, but because the religious principles 
in which that family seemed to be irreclaimably fixed by their 
education and connections, left no hope of safety to our Protes- 
tant establishment, but in their permanent exclusion from the 
crown. ‘The quarrel of the country was with the practical ten- 
dency of tenets, the influence of which had been felt through a 
long course of experience. In like manner our attachment to the 
house of Brunswick was not built on personal affection, but on the 
wise preference of a Protestant family. It began in homage for 
their religion, it is continued and cemented by gratitude for their 
virtues. The creed of the Romish communion was irreconcila- 
bly opposed to the exterior and interior constitution of our 
church ; but it had also been sufficiently proved, that that religion 
was then at least of a genius and character, utterly incapable of 
union with the state upon any other terms, than that of maintaining 
an overbearing ascendancy. 

While the Stuarts were actively asserting their hereditary 
claim, it was judged necessary for the safety of the throne, 
which had been settled in a Protestant succession, to keep up 
most of those restraints and penalties, of which the maxims of 
self-defence seemed to justify the adoption in the infant struggles 
of the reformation. But as the character of our church is far 
removed from intolerance, the severity of the penal restraints was 
gradually softened, as the danger decreased; till at length the 
statute-book was cleared of all that could offend the eye of 
humanity or liberty in the shape of penal or positive restric- 
tion. It is for our legislature to take care that amiong tlie vi- 
cissitudes we have yet to experience from the versatile nature of 
all human establishments, a recurrence to similar extremities 
may never be forced upon us by a similar necessity. All that now 
remains of that preservative code, are some certain barriers, 
pleced between the state, (which, since the reformation, is to be 
regarded as a community compounded of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical constitutions) and the dissenting communions. ‘The statute 
13 Car. 2. st. 2. c. 1. usually called the Corporation Act, whicli 
disqualifies for offices relating to the government of any city or 
corporation, such as have not within a twelvemonth before their 
election received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to 
the rights of the church of England, and enjoining also the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy ; and the 25 Car. 2. c. 2. (common- 
ly called the Test Act) whereby all officers civil and military are 
directed to take the oath, and make the declaration against tran- 
substantiation six months after their admission, and also within the 
game time to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, accord- 


ing to the usage of the church of England, are the only disabling 
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laws to which the Protestant dissenters remain subject. ‘To 
both of these the Roman Catholics in England continue liable ; 
and since the year 1703, persons of the same persuasion in 
Ireland are subject to the test law. The Roman Catholics in both 
countries are excluded from seats m either house of parliament, by 
the necessity under which all persons are laid by the 30th Car. @. 
st.2. c.1. of making the declaration of their disbelief of the 
doctrme of transubstantiation, and of their belief that the invoca- 
tion of saints, and the sacrifice of the mass are idolatrous. And 
they are in this part of the united kingdom still obnoxious to the 
7th and 8th W.3. c. 27, whereby those who refuse to take the 
oath of supremacy are made incapable of voting at elections. 
But this disability in respect to the elective franchise, has been 
removed from the Catholics of Ireland by the 33d of the king, 
with some exceptions ; and the same statute opens the door to all 
honorable offices, civil and military, except, it seems, about forty 
im number. 

These are the disabilities from which the Roman Catholics 
seek to be set free; the subjection to which, is considered. by them 
as political slavery; and in allusion to which supposed slavery 
they express the object of their claim by the term emancipation ; 
a very natural and pardonable figure in the mouths of t on 
whom the disabilities attach, but grossly improper, as we have 
before observed, to be used by those who affect to discuss the sub- 
ject as statesmen or politicians, and without any other feeling 
than for their country’s welfare. ‘The term is incorrect in its applica- 
tion, irritating in its tendency, and illogical in its assumption. Hard 
names constitute a cheap censure. ‘They most prevail in times when 
principles are displayed as the badges of faction, and among 
those politicians who are more intent on the means of mutual in- 
jury than the common benefit. As reviewers, to whom the so- 
briety of language and the moral taste of the times, are, or ought 
to be, a principal care, we denounce all those words of execu- 
tion and dispatch, which afford a vent to the misguided fury of 
vulgar assailants, and a fund for malice and dulness te draw from, 
without the cost or peril of thinking. | 
_ It would be well if the meaning of the word ‘ toleration’ could 
be permanently settled. - Words that express the reciprocal 
rights and duties of the members of civil communities, should 
have a standing immutable sense, that we may not be led by 
sounds, into false impressions of political justice. We cannot 
help being surprised, therefore, at the sudden enlargement of the 
word toleration, when we are told to understand by it not only 
the undisturbed exercise of religious worship, .the free and pro- 
tected enjoyment of private property, immunity from partial bur- 
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thens, and the unrestricted choice of residence, society, occupa- 
tion, and discipline ; but an unqualified eligibility to places of 
= and trust in the state.* If this, and nothing less, 1s to 

considered as “ full and absolute toleration,’+ no state or 
commonwealth was ever founded or continued but on principles 
of intolerance. If such be the scope of the word, we admit, 
that we have never properly understood it, as we have never 
imagined we were persecuting by withholding the power to 
persecute. And if it be said, as we have heard it said, that con- 
tribution to the support of ‘the state, gives a title to its emo- 
luments and preferments, we must take shelter in the , great 
authorities which have fixed us in ignorance of this maxim. of po- 
lity, and confess ourselves to have learned from our reading on 
the subject, that the stipulated return for this contribution is the 
protection of our properties and persons, and not the actual or 
potential enjoyment of place or power. Vague and arbitrary ex- 
pressions, and terms improperly applied, are the arrows of infuriate 
folly, which though they miss their mark, are mischievous wherever 
they fall. 

We have heard something of ‘implied persecution,’'} and of the 
rights of all men indiscriminately to pretend to all situations. To 
adjust the rights of ambition is an undertaking beyond our pretensions, 
but we have always understood, and shall continue to hold, until 
we are better informed, that there is a supreme right m the state 
to settle the qualifications for civil power. Civil authority, it is 
true, may carry its restrictions and exclusions to a blameable ex- 
cess, (and they are always excessive if they go beyond the pre- 
sumptive necessity) ; ; jt may be actuated by a base fear, or unge- 
nerous suspicion, or vindictive hostility: but, that to compass as 
he can, by any means short of ailaues or fir aud, his elevation to 
power, is the right of every individual, on which it is intolerance 
to unpose conditions or qualifying tests, is a principle which ap- 
pears to us to be at variance with the very definition and hypo- 
thesis of civil government. The existence of a right in every 
state, to settle the qualifications for the enjoyment of civil power, 
was never questioned but in this era of emancipation from preju- 
dice. We are still under the dominion of this prejudice. 
The existence of the right seems to us to be necessary to the 
existence of the state; and the exercise of the right in any 
particular case, to be a question of political prudence. 


** See the definition of this word in the Edinburgh Review, No, 33, Art. 1. 
Edinburgh Review, ibid. 
+; Edinb. Review, ib. 
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Civil rights are all purely conventional. In a state of political 
union, no rights but the paramount rights of conscience are above 
our engagements with the state. Our natural rights are forced to 
give way to the arrangements of public interest, and corporate 
regulation. ‘Thus the conventional right to the superfluities of 
acquired property, while individuals starve, rests on a basis of ac- 
knowledged power in the state, to take away the privilege of na- 
ture to be fed and sustained with the fruits of the earth, without a 
title beyond that which nature confers. Extreme necessity indeed 
bursts the barrier, and humanity vindicates the trespass ; but is the 
hunger of ambition so imperious, is the ‘ Vocation to Glory,’ a 
call so dispensing, as to give admission to the plea of necessity, 
and to let in the common law of nature against positive insti- 
tution. 

We are humbly of opinion, that a religion may be said to be 
‘fully and absolutely’ tolerated, though the paths to political power 
be not open to its professors, if it be perfectly at liberty to profess 
its faith, to promulgate its tenets, and to celebrate its rites; with a 
complete parity of title to the blessings of instruction, property, 
security, and justice. We conceive, too, that it is perfectly com- 
petent to every state without trenching upon the right of tolera- 
tion (in the fair standard sense of that term,) to restrain by ade- 
quate penalties, the open profession and promulgation of any opi- 
nions, which appear to be calculated to disturb the peace of so- 
ciety, unsettle the foundations of public and private happiness, or 
endanger the stability of the government and laws. But we are 
most ready to join in opinion with those who maintain, that nei- 
ther legal restraints, nor excluding tests, can be imposed, 
without a breach of the great compact of original justice, unless 
they can shew the warrant of necessity with the stamp and signa- 
ture of experience. | 

We now enter with some timidity and awe into the consideration 
of what an established church truly is; and what the nature of its 
connection is with the state. , 

The necessity of some established church, seems not at present 
to be professedly indispute. If there be any indifference on this 
subject in the Protestant advocates for the Catholic claims, it 
certainly would be very bad policy in them to let this indifference 
appear. We will not impute to any body of men, motives which 
they do not declare ; nor uncharitably surmise that those among 
them who profess attachment to our protestant church are disho- 
nest in that avowal: but can it be doubted that some are hostile to 
the exclusions complained of, from the proud persuasion, that 
all formularies of faith and worship are trespasses upon the rights 
of private judgment; and are careless about the remedy, so long 
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as the evil be removed: that some are ready to make a common 
cause with fanaticism, or infidelity, to carry their purpose against 
the forms established by law: and that others, with toleration in- 
scribed on their banners, carry the axe in their hands, aud ven- 
geance in their hearts. 

We will have nothing to do with these assailants, but will assume 
that the interests of religion and piety are promoted by an eccle- 
siastical establishment ; particularly by one, whose spirit is on all 
hands admitted to be charitable and mild, whose constitution is 
agreable to the earliest and purest standard, and whose doctrines 
rest exclusively on the authority of the scripture: and will con- 
sider what is necessary to maintain and uphold such an esta- 
blishment ; and whether, when the state has fixed its rites, de- 
grees, and endowments, all has been done which is comprehended 
m the idea of the alliance of Church and State.* 

Our idea of it comprehends all this and a great deal more. ‘To 
us it appears to be an union, in which sentiment and character are 
concerned. It resembles the friendship of individuals, in which 
parity of fortune, similarity of disposition, and reciprocal good of- 
fices, supply the motives of gratitude and esteem, and religion 
forms “ the golden thread which ties their hearts together.” “ Our 
church is protestant, our state is protestant, our government 
is protestant im all its parts.” It is not a mere mercenary connec- 
tion, neither is it mere complaisance, or cold respect, which unites 
religion with polity, but an identicalness of views, and an internal 
correspondence of character, temper, and habit. ‘The features of 
liberty, their common parent, mark and identify their origm, and 
the contract of their holy partnership has the seal of nature and 
truth.+ The history of all ages proves this alliance. It is ad- 
mitted by those who represent religion as the invention of states- 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 33, Art. 1. 


+ Among the nations of heathen autiquity nothing was better understood than 
the necessity for some established religion. But their religions being institutions 
of forms and ceremonies, with little or nothing of a dogmatic theology, a sort of 
mter-community of worship was easily granted to the gods of other nations, so 
long as the established rites and divinities were not denied by those who claimed 
this adoption and allowance for their own. The absolute rejection of this 
society of worship with the heathens was the true ground of the persecution of 
the Jews and Christians, The national, local, and tutelary deities, were entitled 
to the honours of state worship, and formed the established religion of the com- 
monwealth. Qaths and tests for securing those national religions, and defend- 
ing the institutions in honour of the gods of the country, were therefore very 


neral. See the formulary of the oath taken by the Ephebi in Ath 
tter, Edit. Edin. 1808, p. 180. : a 
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men.* For wherefore do they call it an invention of statesmen, 
but because they perceive how inseparably connected it is with 
the passions and affections of our nature, and how powerful an 
agent it is, in the hands of the ambitious. It is true it has been 
a state expedient, and particularly in remote times, when it was 
united with the civil offices, and surrounded the brow of magis- 
tracy with its mystical terrors: when it laid the foundation of many 
of their civil polities in pious fraud and pretended inspiration : and 
was made use of to turn the fate of battles, to repress sedition, and 
reanimate despair.—So, when the church of Rome, with her im- 
posing apparatus of confession, absolution, purgatory, and pe- 
nance, her passports for heaven, and her spiritual thunder, became 
the arbiter of empires, her aid was borrowed to spread terror 
round the thrones of princes, to found tyranny upon ignorance, 
and to rivet the chains of subjugated man. But the Christian 
Apostolical Church of England, simple in its worship, pure 
in its creeds, modest in its pretensions, pastoral im its care, 
joining humility with inquiry, and tempering freedom with 
_ obedience ; with a liturgy full of practical holiness, a discipline of 
plain and sound ordinances, and doctrines of peace and salvation ; 
is formed to be the handmaid of justice, and the meet companion 
of good government ; but as an engine of state contrivance, it is 
the worst adapted of all the religious institutions which have yet 
prevailed among men. With such a religion, the alliance of the 
state is noble, generous, and graceful. 
_ To avoid the solecism of an imperium in imperio, the supremacy 
is Vested in the civil magistrate. But this supremacy keeps within its 
natural bounds, It leaves untouched, the province of the mimistry, 
Its duties and its interior discipline ; while it presides over and regu- 
lates the external economy of the church. ‘Thus, there is a close alli- 
ance}without intermixture of office, or the interference of the magis- 


* ‘To deny the magistrate a worship, to take away an established chureh, says 
Lord Shaftesbury,* is as mere enthusiasm as the notion which sets up ecu 
tion. Towards Keeping mankind in order (observes another liberal thinker on 
these snbjects) it is necessary that there should be some religion professed, and 


even established.° 
* Charact. vol. i. tr. i. § 2 > Woolaston. Relig. of Nat, 124. 

t The nature of this alliance is well explained in the treatise of Bishop War- 
burton on that subject, which ought to be read, together with Stillingfleet’s 
discourse concerning the power of excommunication, § 11; and’ Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity, book 6, on Ecclesiastical Jiwisdiction ; and book 8, on 
Ecclesiasticat Dominion. From these sources, the attentive reader may learn 
the true spirit and origin of this connection between our ecclesiastical and civil 
establishment ; and Le will there find, that there is nothing im this equal alli- 
ance, which derogates from the spiritual liberty of the-chureh ; or its right to 
considered in its origin and institntion, as standing om grounds antecedent to 
human appointments, 
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trate in matters purely ecclesiastical ; and without the danger of a pa- 
ramount priesthood, or factious hierarchy. Parallel gradations, and 
distinctions, clothe with dignity and gravity the ministers of reli- 
gion, and match them in equal society with the civil orders, from the 
humblest to the highest ranks. ‘The luxuriant harmony of our 
free state is accompanied, and controuled throughout, by the au- 
thoritative voice of truth and divine morality. Church and state, 
under this happy temperament, form but one society. Every mem- 
ber of the one 1s a member of the other ; and liberty, law, and 
religion, is the triple ligature which binds the constitution round 
our hearts. 

‘Thus we have thonght fit, in this first number of our Review, to 
announce our views of toleration, establishment, and the nature of 
the alliance which subsists between our free church and free state. 
Nor can we conclude this part of the subject, without adoring the 
provident hand of Heaven, which has conducted our militant 
church through so many trials and escapes, to flourish, as we de- 
voutly hope, the companion of our liberty, in perpetual peace. 

We have dwelt the longer on the preceding subjects, because it 
is evident, that most of those who argue for the Catholic claims, 
set out with supposing the connection between the church and 
state to have no other cement than a principle of mercenary de- 
pendance, official decency, and political expediency. ‘They seem 
to forget that man is a compound being, related to two worlds, 
and that his affairs are never well managed here, without re- 
ference to an hereafter. That it is impossible for him, in his col- 
lective state, to regard with indifference that part of the social 
economy to which the interests of the soul tleline: That if he 
has no settled formulary of faith, or ritual to turn to, gloomy su- 
perstitions and errant fancies soon trouble his imagination and be- 
wilder his reason: and that, on the other hand, if he has an es- 
tablishment, and is educated in cold indifference towards it, his 
situation becomes forced and unnatural: he cannot rest in it: 
but being angry with claims which exceed his sense of duty, or 
the measure of his regard, he soon passes from vacillation to 
aversion, from equivocal friendship to decided hostility. 

We are now come to the great question, how far, if our church 
and our state be so necessary to each other, the members of a dif- 
ferent church, which is said to be of an intolerant character, under 
a foreign spiritual head, with captivating pretensions, and an indeta- 
tigable spirit of propagation, can, with safety to our own ecclesias- 
tical and civil establishments, be admitted to situations of trust and 
power in the commonwealth. We are not disposed to cast 
reproach upon the professors of any religion. The equity 
and moderation which belongs to our own, condemns such 
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a practice. ‘To say that the Roman Catholic religion is incompa- 
tible with piety and worth, would be doing great injustice to many 
illustrious characters in the history of our own, and other coun- 
‘tries. But we cannot agree with those, who would persuade us, 
that the Church of England, in all inward and vital principles of 
Christian faith and morals, agrees better with the church of Rome, 
than with the Lutheran or Calvinistic communions.* We have 
no leaning to either the one or the other of these persuasions. 
Nothing but the Courcn or ENGLAND as by law established, 
will content us. But it appears to us very plain, that however 
the Calvinist and the Lutheran may differ with us concerning the 
ceremonies and discipline of the church in some one’ or two ar- 
ticles of doctrine, yet that they substantially agree with us in a 
confession of the same faith. Indeed many of their ablest ex- 
pounders and professors have distinctly and openly declared their 
concurrence in the doctrines of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

Thus Mr. Richard Baxter, who, though not strictly a Calvinist, 
yet professed a mean between Calvinism and Arminianism, 
(though inclining more to the former than the latter,) has de- 
clared that the Non-conformists of his day agreed with the doctrines 
of the 39 articles, and differed only from the church in the form 
of ‘government. And again he says, that the Independents, as 
well as Presbyterians, offer to subscribe to the articles, except as 
to prelacy and ceremony.—“ We are one,” says the same writer, 
“ with the church of England in all the necessary points of faith 
and Christian practice.” 

Though our orthodox divines, will not perhaps entirely assent 
to these positions of the old Non-conformists, yet they readily 
allow the doctrinal agreement between our church and Calva- 
nism, in most of the essentials of Christianity; and, except in 
the article of the real presence under the notion of consubstan- 
tiation in the eucharist, we are certainly at a much less distance 
from Lutheranism. Dr. Horsley was of opinion, that the pecu- 
liarities of Calvinism affect not the essentials-of Christianity, and 
laments the decline of it among the dissenters.+ He laments also, 
as must every honest Churchman, the disorderly fanaticism of the 
Methodists, and their attachment to uncommissioned unauthorized 
teachers; but he allows them to possess much zeal for our 
common faith. We are not blind to the dangers of sectarism. 
The doctrines of election, effectual calling, particular redemp~ 


* See a pamphlet importing to be an answer to the Right Hon. P. Duigenan’s 
Two Great Arguments by a Member of the Establishment. Appendix, 72. 
t See Dr. Horsley’s remarks on Dr, Priestley's second letter, c, 21, . 
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tion, and particular reprobation, aud other less important mat- 


ters of the Calvinistic creed, with the inward lights and inspired 
assurances of salvation, and other like tenets of the Methodists, 
are far, very far, from being consistent with the grave and hum- 
ble simplicity of our church. We willingly grant that the 
early reformers, who were for reforming reformation, and mea- 
suring religion by the line uf its departure from the practice of the 
Romish church, and who quarrelled with the church of England 
for its wise reluctance to strengthen religious strife by carrying 
hostility to things indifferent in principle and decent in practice, 
laid the ground-work of much unfortunate’dissension among Chris- 
tians, and of constant exultation to the enemies of the faith. That 
these senseless heats still characterize the present presbyterian 
church of Scotland no man will contend; aud it excites one’s in- 
dignation to be told, that the establishment of a church in Scot- 
land in separation from our own, is a case in point for the claim 
of the Roman Catholics; or that the church of England agrees 
more, i all inward and vital principles, with the church of Rome, 
than with the Lutheran or Calvinistical communions. It is easy 
to see how far the analogy of the cases carries the principle of the 
argument.* 

We feel as mild a sentiment towards our Christian brethren of 
the Romish chweh, and as much alacrity towards admitting evi- 
dence of an inaproved charity in them towards us, as any of our 
countrymen ; but open as we promise to keep ourselves to convic- 
tion, and reserving to ourselves the privilege of confessing our 
error if we are wrong, without the charge of inconsistency, we 
cannot help declaring ourselves at present (with great deference) to 
doubt whether the object of the petition can at present be granted 
with safety to our Pessentent establishment. 

That our church does not differ from the church of Rome in the 
uoctrine of repentance, of satisfaction, of absolution, and confession, 
which are terms common to both churches, has been lately with 
much confidence contended. If by repentance is intended only 
a real change of heart made acomtable through Christ, without 
the intervention of the priest; by satisfaction (in a sense distin- 
guished from the great sacrifice on the cross) the earnest and 
sincere homage of prayer, contrition, and rectified affections; 
by absolution, the declarative and ministerial sentence of remission, 
as procured alone by the efficacy of faith and repentance ; and by. 
confession, the general acknowledging of our sins in public prayer 
before the majesty of God; then the churches of Rome and 


© See the notable query in the test Edinburgh Review, No. 83, p. 1. 
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England agree in these particulars. But if repentance, satisfac- 
tion, absolution, and confession, are held unavailing without the 
assistance, and allowance of the priest ; then we must confess, that 
not only the speculative difference between the two churches a 
pears to us, at least in these particulars, to be great; but, that the 
practical tendencies of these doctrines, are menacing to good go- 
vernment. 
Our demeanour towards the Catholics should be mild and can- 
did as becomes the dignity and charity of our church, . Nothing 
should fall from us which can have any tendency to keep up 
an hostility, the causes of which, who that has any part in 
the spit of a Christian, can help wishing to see removed? 
We shall always be ready to hail any auspicious opening, to use 
the words of the bishop in his charge, for that long desired union, 
which formerly engaged the talents and anxious wishes of some of 
the best and ablest of both communions. We will not therefore 
indulge any invectives against the ceremonies and rites of the 
church of Rome, The burning of incense, the lighting up of 
altars in the day time, the canonizing of departed worthies, the 
invocation of saints, the adoration of the Virgm, the hallowing of 
relics, the consecration of images, the imposition of celibacy, 
of flagellations, and of penances, traditions, visions, legends, 
and miraculous gifts, are modes of discipline, worship, and be- 
lief, which, it may be said, do aot necessarily subvert the 
principles of morality, or the duties of society; thong: it will be 
scarcely allowed by the true churchman, that our state can come 
into contact with such a scheme of theology, without some de- 
rangement of its economy. | 
The doctrines imputed to them, and which seem once to have 
been acted upon by a part of them, that faith is not to be kept 
with heretics, and that under the sanction of this religion princes 
may be deposed and murdered by their subjects, or that their 
spiritual head may release them from their oaths, are disclaimed 
by all Catholics who understand what they profess, and cannot 
be still ascribed to them, without supposing the Roman Catholic 
body, to have been untouched by the surrounding unprovement of 


the human species. It is true, no general council has rejected 


these imputed doctrines ; but those societies, wherein the learuing 
and theology of the Catholics may be presumed collectively to re- 
side, have formally, emphatically, and indignantly disclaimed them. 
Itis much to be regretted, that religious societies take up notions 
so much upon trust in respect to each other ; and that the picture, 
is generally so much overcharged, which each presents of the 
other’s aberrations. Infirmity clings to every thing human, and to 
every thing divine in human hands, If different religions would 
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‘but deal with each other with that fairness which the interests of 
the common cause demands, the charge of idolatry and heresy 
would be more sparingly made. We should be less apt to call 
the Romanists pagans, in allusion to the ceremonies above enume- 
rated; and they would be less prone to charge our church with 
heresy, on account of its rejection of works of supererogation, and 
traditionary doctrines. It cannot be denied, that the prayers and 
forms as they are directed by the canon of the mass, and may 
be selected from the manuals and missals of the Roman Catholics, 
are open to an unfavourable construction. They pray to the blessed 
Virgin, to saints, and guardian angels; they adore the crucifix, 
with the rite of genuflexion ; but still, if their catechism is attend- 
ed to, we find them explaining their object in praying to the Vir- 
gin and saints to be, to obtain their mediatorial assistance, and the 
auxiliary grace of their more efficacious supplications, and that re- 
lics, crucifixes, and holy pictures, are venerated only as memo- 
rials. ‘The great danger of these unauthorized rites, and the near- 
ness of their neighbourhood to a symbolical worship, cannot be 
overlooked ; but it seems much too harsh on these grounds, to 
charge the body of modern Roman Catholics, with pagan super- 
stition and idolatrous worship. We will now pass to the question 
of supremacy. 

In England no maxim of polity is more fundamental than this— 
that in the King resides the sovereign authority of ecclesiastical 
dominion. By this economy, church and state are in a+ man- 
ner identified. ‘The King, as supreme over both, is equally 
concerned in protecting each from the encroachments of the 
other, and the whole is harmoniously arranged and balanced. In 
the ancient constitution of the church, before it submitted to the 
dictates of an infallible chair, the authority of the magistrate was 
acknowledged. ‘The synods and general assemblies, assumed no 
power of giving the force of laws to their decrees, without the 
approbation of the sovereign. But when the great doctrine of the 
necessity of a representative of Christ on earth, with exemption 
from error, and consequently with an authority unlimited in mat- 
ters of faith, became the centre of the Roman Catholic commu- 
nion ; when, although an ecclesiastical supremacy only was claimed 
in words, a temporal sway was exerted in acts, and the treasures 
of heaven and pains of hell were chimed to be at the pope’s dis- 
cretion; and lastly, when all these powerful engines, came to be 
directed by a systematic code of ambitious state-maxims, what 
commonwealth could keep its civil independence, that admitted 
such a head of its ecclesiastical polity. 

He who attentively considers the progress of the papal power 


through all the stages of its usurpation, from its first pretensions 
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to the apostle’s chair, to the assumption of the triple crown, will 
see, that the history of human pride affords no instance of a plan 
of aggrandizement so dexterously contrived, and so perseveringly 

ursued. 

About the middle of the 13th century, this plan reached its 
maturity. Kings and emperors were excommunicated at pleasure, 
their kingdoms laid under interdicts, or their subjects absolved 
from their allegiance. A patience so long abused, was at last 
exhausted. ‘The councils of Constance, Pisa, and Basil, the 
struggles of the great ecclesiastics, and the establishment of the 
free Gallican church, brought the power of the popes to a very 
reduced standard ; but still when the opportunity permitted, both 
the pragmatic sanction of France, and the obnoxious decrees of the 
councils, were peremptorily denounced. Expedients have since 
been adopted, to re-establish the papal power, and the genius of 
that religion has shown itself unconquerable. All the errors and 
usurpations of this domineering church, were again maintained by 
the council of Trent. France, Spain, and Hungary, it is true, 
refused the authority of this council in the article of the pope’s su- 
premacy, and thence grew the distinction between the perfectly 
and partially obedient sons of the holy father. Is Ireland among 
the obedient or disobedient sons? We believe that the well edu- 
cated Irish Romanists, are not implicit believers in papal infalli- 
bility, or supremacy, in the latitude of those claims as formerly 
understood and maintained. But it does not appear, that these 
pretensions have been formally renounced by them; or that the 
Irish Catholic has any political sanction to resort to, as the stan- 
dard of his spiritual liberty; or that he has any public evidence to 
give of any such national emancipation. In truth the hierarchy of 
that country, seems more completely under the dominion of the 
See of Rome, than countries far less acquainted with the blessings 
of civil liberty: a circumstance in various ways accountable for, 
but principally from its not being connected with the state by 
any common interest in religious objects. 

The pope is fallen; his supremacy and his infallibility avail him 
nothing against the trenchant argument of the sword. But the 
tyrant will not destroy a power, which he may expect to place in 
the hands of some creature of his own, to become the instrument 
of his despotism. Whatever may be the fate of an individual pope, 
the spirit of popery will-still animate the church of Rome. We 
speak this to the honour of the Catholics, for on what principle 
of sincerity would their religion stand, were they capable of abjur- 
ing their spiritual allegiance, to their sovereign-in misfortune. 

Spiritual authority cannot be destroyed, while the principle 
of obedience lives. Oppression cannot vanquish opinion ; error 
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takes root under its umbrage; its deformity is shaded by its wrongs, 
To consider, therefore, the present degradation of the pope, as 
the ruin of his spiritual dominion, betrays ignorance of the spirit 
and character of papacy. His sceptre is potentially endued with a 
sway proportioned to the fidelity or credulity of his followers. 
What their conscience gives he still retains. In calculating the 
danger by the power of the pope, the computation will be very er- 
roneous, if the external condition of the apostolical see is alone 
regarded. Ubi Papa ibi Roma; whether an exile or a prisoner, 
though his tiara lies in the dust, he is still a dispenser of celestial 
crowns, and holds fast the keys of heaven and hell. 
_ Of a religion which regards our church as heretical, were rect 
and founded on usurpation, and as having a ministry without legi- 
timate title from regular succession, it is not illiberal to be some- 
what mistrustful. Will the two religions be upon better terms, by 
being iu closer neighbourhood? In a country, too, where there 
are so many elective offices to provoke emulation, and where fac- 
tion wil) be ready enough to blend itself with spiritual animosity. 
; uneasy apprehensions, force themselves upon our 
minds, in contemplating the anomaly of a Protestant head of 
our government, with Popish counsellors; and a chancellor 
whom the theory of our constitution regards as the keeper of 
the King’s conscience, with his own im subjugation to a fo- 
reigner, and with principles irreconcilable to our Protestant faith, 
ing the preferments of our Protestant church. If it is desi- 
rable to have a Protestant chief, is there not the same reason 
for wishing his advisers to be Protestant? And if by the law, such 
advisers may be Catholics, and policy should reject them, will not 
the odium fall upon the Prince ; and will not the discontent of the 
rejected be greater under the opprobrium of such a distinction, 
than under a statutory exclusion coeval with our liberties? 
There are, it is true, two established churches already within the 
realm, our own and the Kirk of Scotland. It is also true, that the 
Church of England maintains itself against the Presbyterian, and 
that the Kirk has no reason to complain of the Scotch Episcopa- 
lians. To the argument drawn from these facts there is this short 
and easy answer—ithey are neither of them Roman Catholic.+ 


* The reader may find it worth his while to look into Ward's errata, a book 
teats blished, which charges our ehurch with something worse than error. 
t e whole. of this discussion, we feel conscious of a perfect exemption 
from any political bias upon the subject ; and being pledged to no party, are 
ready te admit the force of such arguments, as make fairly for the cause of the 
Catholic petitioners. Though we think the from the case of the two 


establishments of the church of England, and the kirk of Scotland, is fas from 
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And the question between the Catholics and government, is not 
whether two different churches may not be established under one 
and the same empire, but whether there is or is not a political 
incompatibility, between the church of England, and the church of — 
Rome, looking to the present characters of the two religions, and 
- The prospect of a political affinity, under a common head, has 
been further removed, by the late refusal to allow his Majesty a 
negative upon the appointment of Romish bishops. [t will no 
doubt occur to many, that while this refusal of the veto is in one 
view creditable to these prelates, as shewing them to be above a 
lax and temporizing conformity, it discloses the strenuous form 
of their Catholicism. Neither France, or Spain, or Hungary, 
or rage Sa Naples, or Venice, or Tuscany, in all which 
states the papal power is restricted in respect to episcopal 
appowtments, has been so tenacious as Ireland, of the inde~ 
pendence of the church upon the state. We will pass by the 
silly oratorical arguments drawn from our alliances with fo- 
reign Roman Catholic states, the victories obtained by Catholic 
soldiers at the battles of Cressy and Poictiers, and the examples 
of Protestants trusted with the administration of Roman Catho- 
lic states; they appear to us only to play harmlessly abeut the 
question, and to supply sounding materials for the periods of our 
young legislators. 

But admitting that there are some objections to the tendeacy of 
the religion of the Catholics, it may yet be asked whether there 
is any danger of its influence increasing, if the objects of the peti- 
tion be granted. The Catholics are certainly not indebted to 
their Protestant friends for the compliment, when they would have 
us rely upon the present advanced state of intelligence as a security 
against the incréase of popery.* When we regard the talents and 


in t; we cannot deny the justness of the a drawn from the 
poy Aneel Be of the Canadas, establishing the Catholic rel on in those pro- 
vinces, by authorizing the Romish clergy to receive tithes from the Catholic 
parishioners, and allowing the council and legislature of these colonies to be 
composed indifferently of Protestants and Catholics. It ought in justice to be 
acknow d, that no disaffection has displayed itself in this province, althe 
two wars have taken place, since the transfer of Canada, by treaty 
Great Britain, We will leave this example to its fair inflnaence on the q pa 
observing only, that one difference between the cases ought not to be overlook 
—that the two bodies, Protestant and Romish, in that colony, are both in de- 
pendance on the controfling power of this government ; whereas, were the Ca- 
tholics to make a part of our civil administration, the field of competition would 
be entirely open, without a third superior authority to keep them in check, or 
compress them inte anion. 


#* We have no desire that more weight may be given to what follows, tbanit 
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abilities of many living members of that persuasion; when we look 
back to the great characters who since the reformation have main- 
tained the tenets of that communion in its strictest form ; when we 
reflect upon the impressions of those tenets upon the gentle and 
learned More and Fisher; when we take into consideration the 
infirm and flexible state of the popular mind in all periods of our 
history ; when we ascribe what is due to the influence of a pomp- 
ous ceremonial ; and lastly, when we attend to the fact of the in- 
creased and increasing number of the Catholic body ; we shall con- 
clude, perhaps, that it is better to rely upon the discretion taught 
us by a wholesome mistrust of ourselves, than upon the staff of a 
presumptuous security. 


Opinion, whether political or religious, is always silently at work : 


is entitled to, for we are aware of many striking differences between the cases; 
but it may interest the curious reader who is pleased with reasoning to the 
consequences of Eseecet measures from historical analogies, to peruse that 
period of the Polish history commencing with the reign of Sigismund Augus- 
tus, and continued to the reign of Augustus the Sd. He will there find, that 
by a law passed early in the reign of the first mentioned prince, the honours and 
dignities of the senate, and all the high offices and considerable trusts of the 
state, and even the crown itself, were laid entirely open to every one of what- 
ever Christian communion or profession he might be. This law was afterwards 
solemnly and repeatedly confirmed. And the several succeeding concessions 
and declarations are stated to have been made during the great transaction of 
an union between Poland and the Great Duchy of Lithuania, which was happil 
accomplished by Sigismund Augustus. So that this equality of rights pre. so 
ed to the several religions of the Greek, the Roman, the Lutheran, and the 
Calvinistic church, was a part of the great fundamental compact upon which the 
union was built. These several religions then may be said in a manner to have 
started fair in the career of emulation. ‘The Roman Catholics are stated not 
to have been in a greater proportion to the Greeks and reformed than as one'to 
seven at this time, and after the death of Sigismund and the new modelling of 
the state into a republic with an elective crown, the first king on whom the 
choice of the diet fell was a Protestant. A perpetual peace was at the same 
time established between the Greeks, Romanists, and Protestants, as the funda- 
mental law of the republic. This amicable and reciprocal toleration last- 
ed for some time. But by little and little the Roman Catholics increased 
in power, till under Sigismund the third they obtained an evident superiority. 
That prince had been put into the hands of the Jesuits for education, and dur- 
ing his long reign, which lasted for near half a century, the best interests of the 
nation were neglected, and intolerance and persecution took the place of those 
equal and conciliatory laws, to which his predecessor Sigismund Augustus owed 
his happiness and his greatness. ‘The churches of the Dissidents were gra- 
dually demolished, bishops abandoned their flocks, and the priests and people 
followed them. Every gentleman who embraced the Catholic faith, immediate- 
ly destroyed all the churches of the Dissidents upon his estates. The tradesmen 
and mechanics dispersed, and the peasants were without any difficulty converted. 
The Catholics increased so fast that, from five only who were members of the 
senate at the beginning of the reign of Sigismund the third, they amounted at 
his death to three parts of the whole assembly. During the succeeding reign 
the Dissidents decreased rapidly in their num and means were at length 
found to keep them entirely out of the senate. See Ann. Reg. 1767. 
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always in progress: always undermining or establishing : the state 
vibrates with every impulse it imparts; her destinies are invelved 
in its permanent direction. The management of it is therefore the 
secret of government. When it leans to the side of error, the greatest 
duty of the magistrate is delicate, but the duty of the church 1s obvi- 
ous. It isits solemn duty to meet the danger, not by swelling language 
or contemptuous railing, but by increased. activity in diffusing in- 
struction and conciliating esteem. In a religious contest, victory 
crowns only the graceful brow of uasion. Errors are 
to be conquered by intelligence, and illustration of exam- 
ple; a conquest truly Christian, and as gentle as the triumphs 
of light over darkness. But vigilance is consistent with mildness, 


and the beginnings of error cannot be too anxiously watched. The — 


growth of scism is by little and littke—from beginnings scarcely per- 
ceptible. Although it rises like a little cloud, of the bigness only 
of a man’s hand, it may be the forerunner of a storm, which in time 
may shake the battlements of the church, and disquiet the holy. 
rest of her martyrs. 

- But after all, will the Irish Roman Catholics be satisfied if the 
object of their present petition be granted? What are their clergy 
to derive from the admission of laymen to power, unless it be 
considered as a step towards a separate establishment? ‘That this 


is the great wish of that body who can doubt? ‘The most galling . 


part of their present condition, is the. necessity of contributing to 
the support of a religion, of which they cannot but ardently desire 
the extinction. Does not the title which they claim to an equality 
of rights with the Protestants, conduct our minds to that conclu- 
sion? Where does this principle stop? Does it stop at the ad- 
mission of their bishops into the Upper House? Does it stop, 
it is awful to surmise it, does it stop at the throne itself? 

But if it be hard.to say what the prelates and clergy of the Romish 
church would gain by the success of the present object of the pe- 
tition, there is sauvely not less difficulty in shewing what benefit 
would arise from its success to the bulk of the Catholics, and es- 
pecially to the lower orders. Relieve them from the obligation of 
paying tithes, and you give them an advantage which all may 
understand. But one is at a loss to say upon what oneal 
congratulate the Catholic poor of Ireland if the. path of ambi- 
tion be thrown open. They want only the highway to be cleared 
that leads to subsistence and comfort. , Neither will it improve 
their condition to swell the list of non-residents with the Catholic 
nobility.and gentry. But then it is said that by refusing to give 
the Catholics* what they ask, you leave to the disaffected the pre- 


* See Edinb. Rev, ib. 
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text of rebellion; as if the disaffected would ever want a pretext, 
or as if the rum of an empire was ever prevented by timid conces- 
sions to the treacherous or tumultuous. 

The great body of the Irish Catholics do not seem to be anxious 
for the removal of the disabilities, but as they are taught to con- 
nect them with the alleviation of their actual suffermgs. If the 
removal of these disabilities were really a measure, the adoption of 
which would bid fair to raise four millions of Christian brethren 
to a state of comfort, and give them that emancipation from the 
poverty and misery under which the unfortunate circumstances of 
the country have placed them, we should find it very difficult not 
to wish the experiment to be tried. But while we hear it admit- 
ted -by so many of the best informed, that the balsam of emanci- 
pation would go no way towards healing these wounds; that 
it would have no durable effect m tranquillizmg the country ; or 
efface' those scars and marks of wretchedness which are so visible 
over the face of the land; but that the great argument for the 
measure is the increase it would produce to the fund of national 
resource, in the numerical quantity of talent brought into the ser-— 
vice of the state ; we confess that we cannot see this one argument 
in a light so irresistible as to feel it alone an over balance to the 
duty of adhering to mstitutions and maxims of policy which 
ase up with those great measures by which our liberties were 
established at the wra of the revolution. 

We have two reasons* 0€ tha lawer 
orders in Ireland, We 
will therefore, by way of compromise, accept one of them, and for 
the other, with deference substitute one of our own. We will ac- 
cede to the opinion that there is ‘a desperate and disaffected party 
in that part of the united kingdom, a set of rash, turbulent, and 
ambitious men, who care but little about any religion, and whose 
only wish is to separate Ireland from this country.’ But for that 
high sense of honour which is said to make every man in Ireland, 
however humble or obscure, feel his order disgraced by these 
exclusions, we will suggest a reason more consonant to owr own 
experience—the solid sense of actual inconvenience and su 
arising from the want of a right direction of their mental and phy- 
sical powers, of a philanthropical spirit in the higher ranks, of 
proper incentives to industry, and of 
an ameliorated and judicious method of maintaining the Protestant 
clergy. _ Were these last-mentioned objects once cordially and 


* See Edinb. Rey. ib. 
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feel little of what-is imputed to him: by those who.are so troubled 
about his:sense of degradation ; but that with jhonest cheerfulness 
and wholesome fatigue, he would go to his refreshing rest, and en- 
joy it undisturbed by the trophies of a .Miltiades, or by visions of 
purple robes or curule dignities. 

A very large proportion of our common sailors, it is ad- 
mitted,* are of. the Roman. Catholic persuasion,., who. certainly 
do not ‘fight our battles like men disaffected or discontented. At 
home they are discontented, because they. feel the pressure of 
substantial ' privations. ‘The condition as to mind and body of the 
Irish poor is- very interesting to a humane bosom. The men of 
property, with some exceptions, appear to consider their estates 
in that country as foreign plantations. The Protestant, cle 
and Jay impropriators aggravate. the vexation of the Catholic im 
paying tithes to one whom he has been taught, to regard as, a 
heretic, by leaving the collection of this forced revenue to his farmer 
or proctor. It is easy to, conceive to what an extent of abuse su 
a system may be carried, and how deep and durable a foundation 
it lays, of religious and civil animosity. 

If it be too late, after bad habits have so long prevailed, to expect 
any great good to arise from. efforts in the way of direct mstruction, 
to reform the errors of the adult poor : still let the rising generation 
have the sources of improvement open to them. Their minds are 
sufficiently endued with common docility and curiosity, With a 
resident clergy having their duties impressed upon them by their spi- 
ritual superiors ; with a mode of ecclesiastical provision better adapt- 
ed to local circumstances; the endowment of. schools; and the intro- 
duction of those methods of teaching pursued with so much success, 
in this country; the dawn of an emancipation at which humanity 
might rejoice would probably soon appear—an emancipation from 
poverty, superstition, and error. 

Qn the subject of tithes, however, we are very far from intend- 
ing any partial reflection on the Protestant clergy of Ireland. We 
are well aware that a great part, it is said not less than one-third, 
of the’ tithes .are im the hands of laymen, some of whom are no 
doubt very willing that the odium should be confined to the spiri- 
tual orders and are apt enough to find a subject of contumely and 
ridicule. in functions which it is the highest interest of the commu- 
nity to surround with respect and honour. Neither are we ignorant 
that both the clergy and the lay impropriators have as va. just a title 7 
their -tithes, as the land. proprietors have to the land _ itself. 

proportion of the "produce of the land has been immemorially 
in the church, andthe land has been ana 


See Edinb.. Rev. ib. 
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sold, with this charge and tacit allowance accompanying its trans- 
fers, and imvolved in its consideration and value. What we allude 
to as so desirable, is not an abolition or reduction of these rates 
and dues, but such an accommodation or commutation, as may 
deprive them of their mischievous effect upon the heart and temper 


Nor again afe we so ignorant as to imagine, that this alteration 
m respect to would radically cure the existing evils—evils 
so complicated with the moral and social: state of the country. 
Nor can the great proprietors of Trish soil be ignorant, that the 
misery of the poor is a weed that grows rank upon their. fat and 
abundant territory. They cannot be ignorant, that by giving bet- 
ter conditions to their tenantry, and longer interests; by repairing 
and ce srg Roe habitations; by living more frequently among 
them (a duty ill supplied by occasional festivities on birth-days 
and holidays); by promoting their education; by raising their wages 
to a fair proportion ; by multiplying employment ; and lastly and 
principally by controlling the subordinate exactions of middle 
men; they would be giving new life to suffering Ireland, replenish- 
ing her exhausted veins, and developing all the great possibilities 
of her character. When such a plan shall be adopted we may 
look to the growth of a real capital in Ireland, and the creation of 
a surplus to run into the channels of manufacturing industry: the 
whole people will put on a face of business, alacrity, cleanliness, 
and intelligence. 
~ We will finish these observations with a plain question. If 
a philanthropic society, composed of a numerous or a con- 
siderable portion of the great landed proprietors in Ireland, were 
to resolve, in concert, to improve the condition of their tenantry 
by the simple and equitable measures above proposed, would 
the cry of Catholic emancipation long continue to reach our shores 
and divide our councils? Or, if the removal of these political 
disabilities of the Catholic body were still necessary to their 
contentment, would not the danger of giving them this ultimate 
satisfaction daily decreasing and dropping into comparative 
On the subj of the coronation oath we cannot avoid saying a 
few words, which we shall endeavour to do with the reverence 
which belongs to it. 
’ It has been the fashion of late to talk as if religion were not a 
leading object im the minds of those who settled our government 
at the wera of the revolution. With the late Mr. Fox it seems to 
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' a gion, was the ruling motive; his religion being only used as the 
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best instrument for accomplishing his political purpose. But what 
is the inference? Is it that bis 
religion, was the ground of his exclusion, and the settlement of 
the succession in the house of Brunswick? Or that experience of 
<luionof that religion from th 

exclusion of m 

‘The nation was not imposed u the and liberal 
ation wes not impored upon bythe large and liberal pro 
by him ‘to have the unrestricted services of all his loving 
subjects, by laying open offices of trust and power to all indiffer- 
y. They looked to his acts, and not to his professions ; and they 
te deeply: laid in principles, 
the tendency of which had been often tried. ‘They knew this prof- 
fered liberty to be the stalking horse of oppression. And in 
about a year after the monarch had, by this declaration, promul- 
ged his code of philosophic freedom, the nation chose the Prince 


of Orange in his place, with his narrower pattern of liberty—a _ 


pattern into which was industriously wrought an antiquated tissue 
of tests, oaths, exclusions, toleration without trust, and a privir 
leged ecclesiastical establishment. Stull it was to the taste of that 
sober period. ‘To eternize our Protestant church a to be 
the solemn wish of the nation. Wisdom had laid the foundation 
of this church ; inartyrdom had bore its testimony to it; experi- 
ence had approved it; and gratitude had endeared it. 7 

The solemn declaration against popery prescribed by the 30th of 
Charles the second, was required by the bill of rights, and by the act 
of settlement, to be repeated and subscribed by every king and queen, 
ment upon the throne in the of Peers. By the coronation 
oath, as administered according to the statute 1 W.and M. 
st. 1. c.6. the imperial crown of these realms is acc 
under a sacramental promise to maintain to the utmost of his 
jesty’s power, the laws of God, the true profession of shoguel, 
and the Protestant reformed religion, as established by the law, 
And by the act of union this oath is recited and confirmed. Can 
any one doubt that it was the intention of the legislature at these 
solemn and settling periods to render the establishment of our 
charch an immutable law? It belongs to the system by which our 

was at this conjuncture in a manner regenerated. Being 
rated into the very elements of the constitution. The King’s 

it an an experitnental aw, but as the law into which sll the 
experience of the nation was condensed, and as old in principle as 
the constitution itself. v2 
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is .the: King’s» coronation oath the great constitutional. 
erament of our liberty. ‘The: monarch. is unalterably. bouid to 
maintain the church establishment: and is a: question . for the 
royal‘mind to determine; whether the claims. of the Catholics can 
be: granted consistently with this oath: which again must depend 
upon the view he takes.of the:probable consequence of the. pro- 
posed concession. ‘The oath is not express to exclude the Catho- 
jics; but virtual to that’extent, if he who has taken it.be not 
satisfied that the time is'come when they may be, admitted. with- 
out endangering ‘the Protestant reformed. religion as. established 
by the law.”.: ln this view of the subject there is an end of the 
argument deaven from the concessions already made. ‘These con- 
cessions ‘we sare reverentially to presume his Majesty has. not 
thought inconsistent with the safety of the church, of which he 
is- the nursing father. Whether more can be conceded without 
Dreaking in upon the integrity. of his. oath, the King will judge for 
himself; 

We would have added a chive or two about the pledge said to 
have’ been given by the late’ Mr. Pitt; but it seems to.us that — 
this Is a s.r which, however it may concern the credit of a 
party, is not to decide a nation. If such a pledge was given, 
which, however is authoritatively denied, we, the country, are not 
involved in it: we.are not bound to. redeem it. | 

The nation is by.an antecedent obligation pledged to do justice 
fer to cherish the rights. of mankind, and. no individual can 
pledge.it todo more or:less. 

Before we part with our readers, we wish to say something on 
what we consider’as a dangerous mistake of some of.our estab- 
lished clergy, and other friends of the established church. We 
‘allude to a jealous disposition to cavil at the exertions of those 
among our own members, who, without any doctrinal difference 
from our church, are in general only distinguishable by. an active 
and energetic discharge of their duties. | 

. Hypocrisy; puritanism, and methodism, are the terms. by which 
everyman designates that: degree of warmth which exceeds the 
temperature of his own piety. ‘They are terms so much abused, 

so stultified and distorted by. the use made. of them, that they 
are no longer fit for:the organs ofa gentleman, and every honest 
man ‘who wishes’ to describe things as they are, is forced. to strike 
them out of his vocabulary. These terms are. too frequently 
applied to persons who have no oGns pretensions to them than 
a rational care of their souls. 

But it is painful to cbserve. some of the heads. of out chiuibch 
taking up the dangerous clamour, and endeavouring to degrade 
those ie for what.reason we know not, unless for one very much 
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to their honour, are called evangelical clergymen, into the class 
of dissenters from the Church of England. © What’ is to‘become 
of this church, so holy and spiritual, if the serious and devout are 
not to be recognised as its children, but driven out of ‘its pale‘as 
dissenting enthusiasts. “Let not the zealous ministers of our esta- 
blishment imagine that they are supporting our church: by spin- 
ning the thread of their orthodoxy so fine, that a man’s only secu- 
rity against domg what is wrong, lies in his domg’ nothing‘ at ull. 
Let them not imagine that by a pious regard only to the rights, re- 
venues, and dignities of the establishment, they are maintaining its 
strength and durability: Nothing is strong or stable, but that which 
has its foundation in the public esteem. ‘They are in a fatal error, 
if they think that by blackening or ridiculing the character of the dis+ 
senters, or, what is equally unfair, by classing men of very different 
opinions and habits under one offensive ‘denomination, : they ad- 
vance the interests of that benevolent institution, whose cause ‘they 
undertake. Our church disclaims all such defenders. ‘Vhe-wea- 
pons of her warfare are not of this temper. ‘There is no way'so 
good of justifying her to the world, as by an amiable and effica- 
cious activity in doing her ‘work; by attending to the weighitier 
matters of the law, rather than to’minute variditions in the forms 
of doctrine; by holding fast the true faith without an exclusive 
spirit, or a readiness to wrangle about non-essentials ; and lastly, 
by a candid condact towards dissenters themselves, and even’ ac- 
cepting their co-operation in every scheme of christian benevo- 

Let these champions of our church reflect; that among the sects 
which trouble its repose at the present moment is‘ one of’ a‘very 
numerous and dangerous description—the enemies’ of piety in 
general, such as in the reign of the second Charles gave the death- 
blow to that moral grandeur and devout seriousness of character, 
which marked till then the high born gentry of this land, and ‘which 
gave that masculine strengthening to the features of our liberty, not 
easily, we trust, to be counterfeited or erased. All that was great was 
in those times religious, and hardly a statesman or a patriot of that 
age, had he lived now, would have. escaped the flippant’ ridicule 
of these ill-judging sons of the church. - We are therefore sorry to 
find in any public charges of our bishops and dignitaries, to the 
clerical body; words of slang and opprobrium, such as methodists 
and puritans, thrown out against persons executing the functions 
of the church with a strenuousness of opinions on some topics, 
and an elevation of zeal for the ‘interests of religion in general, 
which however they may perhaps, in some non-essential respects, 
offend the taste of the jadicious friends of. the establishment,’ can 
properly excite in their bosoms no active sentiment ‘but that of 
virtuous emulation, 
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The venerable prelates and clergy of our national church ‘(we 
do not address ourselves to slumbering dignitaries and beneficed 
non-efficients) will pardon us for reminding them that the state 
does not undertake, by the terms or spirit of its alliance with the 
church, to maintain her character, and secure her from that de- 
cline of fall. which may arise from her own inattention to the 
legitimate means of her interior security. ‘The state has promised 
by this alliance to protect her from exterior injury, it can hedge 
her round by test laws, it cam strengthen her outworks and _fortifi- 
cations, but it cannot provide for the vigour of her internal 
discipline. She is the guardian of her own purity and honor. . 
_ That the church is in danger can not be dissembled. It is a prob- 
lem how any church can stand when (we had almost said) a nu- 
merical majority of the people are seceders from it, who though at 
variance among themselves, are combined in jealousy and hostility 
against a favoured and beneficed institution. Her enemies are no 
longer mere negative separatists, and non-conformists. They are in 
array against her. What then are her resources and means of de- 
fence? Let every minister be at his post: let him qualify himself for — 
giving due effect to oursublime litargy: let him avoid as far as possi- 
ble all contests with his parish about tythes: let the poor be his 
family : let him guard the access to his pulpit : tot hisn abotaie frcam 
employing hirelings from register-offices: instead of proprietary cha- 
pels, built for private speculation and: profit, let us have a sufficient 
- mumber of parochial churches, commensurate with the increased 
population of this city, with proper and stable provisions for the 
ministers meted out by the sliekei of the sanctuary, and with com- 
fortable, warm, and free accommodations for the poor, instead 
of the seat, by sufferance, with the pew-opener’s tax upon 
admission ; and then the victory over sectaries will be short and 


ete. 

that so long as the church pre- 
serves her own character, and intrinsic excellence, the state is 
bound, to maintain her security, and to watch over her peace. 
By givmg. up her, supremacy, she has purchased the fullest right 
to civil protection and exclusive establishment. If other religions 
ae etm polite pone power, being the only one which will have 
parted with » she will contend against them with 
unequal strength. Seren wealth and dignity will be but an unwieldy 
defence, while it will serve to unite against her, enemies of a very 
different character, in a confederacy for acommon purpose. We 
ediden ie net deatnhd 46.40 Soll; but if such 
be its destiny, whatever temple shall arise in its place, the spec- 
tacle will be gloomy indeed to those who will remember the 
glory of the fret how house. 
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Art. XII. Hints on Toleration: in five Essays: 1. on the 
Right of Society to investigate the Religious Principles of its 

oie ; IL. on Specific Limitations to the extent of an en- 

- lightened Religious Toleration; U1. on Eligibility to Of- 

_ fices of Public Trust; IV. on Licensing Persons and Places 

_ for the Performance of Divine Worship; V. on the Liber 

_ of the Press.—Suggested for the Consideration of the Rig 

_ Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth, and the Dissenters. By Phi- 
lagatharches. London, 1810. Cadell and Davies. 


Ws have just met with the above-mentioned book, and are led 
briefly to notice it, at this time, by the probability that the subject 
to which it principally refers, will be brought into public dis- 
cussion during the present session of parliament. It is not 
without merit as a composition, and if we were actuated by feel- 
ings of inveterate hostility towards dissenters, we should have reada 
considerable part of it with delight: for it is too well calculated 
to create in the mind of some, and to confirm in that of others, 
the persuasion that no persons are more intolerant than those 
who are in the full enjoyment of the benefits of that religious 
. toleration, so happily established in this free and enlightened 
country. We trust, however, and firmly believe, that a very 
large proportion, if not the majority of protestant dissenters, must 
reprobate many of the principles of this their champion. They 
will view with equal disgust, the laxity and the rigor, the ty- 
ranny and the licentiousness of many of his favourite doctrines. 
They will not concur in such sentiments as “ that it would be 
grossly absurd to receive the oath of a Roman Catholic in con- 
jfimatin of any fact under judicial investigation :” that “ atheists 
_ and deists should be allowed publicly to inculcate their sen- 
timents,” “to advocate the cause of infidelity ;” but that “ whilst 
the liberty of publicly asserting and defending their religious 
principles is granted both to atheists and deists, it cannot safely 
be extended to Roman Catholics without specific limitations ;” 
which specific limitations are no other, than covenants to be 
exacted from persons of that communion, that they shall ab- 
stain from preaching, or teaching certain doctrines, which the 
author admits and contends to be “ distinguishing tenets of their 
ante charitably adds, that “ persons thus allowed by licence to 
teach the precepts of their farth, and perform the ceremonies of 
the Romish church, should be banished the realm for ever, if they 
presumed to teach those principles upon which they had cove- 
nanted to be silent.” Here is a spirit of intolerance aud perse- 
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cution with a vengeance! a spirit, which pervades many pages 
of the work of this friend to civil and r [seas liberty. . For 
ourselves, although members of the established church, and an- 
xious to, preserve and maintain all the guards and securities 
which the wisdom of our ancestors has provided for its protec- 
tion, we spurn at the invidious distinctions thus taken between 
the degrees of toleration respectively due to Roman Catholics, 
and protestant dissenters; earnestly wishing to both the perpetual 
enjoyment of that freedom of religious worship which has been 
afforded them by the comprehensive policy and justice of the 
legislature. 

_ Under these impressions, however, we cannot admit that the 
ist of W. and M. and the 19th of his present majesty, were in- 
tended by their authors as encouragements to schism, as cloaks 
to fraud, and as instruments to bring religion itself into. derision 
and contempt. Yet these effects are produced to a great and 
formidable extent by an abuse of the meaning, and a perversion 
of the words of these wise and benevolent statutes: for it is no- 
torious that, for several years past, the practical interpretation, 
which has been generally, though not universally given to them, 
has been, that any person, however illiterate, and however pro- 
fligate, may, after oiad sworn at the quarter sessions of the 
peace, thatjhe is a good subject, and declared that he is a Chris- 
tian, demand a certificate of his having done so; and that such 
a. certificate is not only a licence to preach and teach whatever 
and wherever he pleases, but a protection, by which he is ex- 
empted from all parochial offices, from serving on juries, and 
from ballot for military service. | ian, ; 
. Even im the work before. us, it is admitted that lay preachers 
have no just claim to exemptions, and that the proposals which 
have been made, and the regulations which have been adopted 
by different bodies of dissenters who are fully sensible of the 
enormity ofigthe abuse, “do not meet the case.” In fact it can 
only be prevented by a legislative provision subjecting to their 
fair proportion of the secular burthens those saan. A persons 
who -are engaged in secular occupations. It is also admitted 
by. this author, that there may be grounds, which indeed he 
states, upon which the magistrate might be justified in: re- 
fusing an application for a licence. We confess our unwil- 
ingness to vest such an authority in magistrates, except in 
cases of unquestionable depravity; and for that reason, in ad- 
dition to many others, we hold it to be indispensably necessary 
that a local appointment of the individual claiming a licence, 
by persons actually forming, or ready to form a congregation, 
should precede the application. is, we are convinced, is 
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consonant te the intent, and to the sound construction of thestatutes. ° . 
in question; and it is the interpretation which has been long acted 
upon in‘some parts, but in some parts only, of the kingdom. 
Surely however it must be the wish, as it is the duty, of dissenters 
of all descriptions, to avert from the religion which they all pro- 
fess, the indignity of leaving the great functions of religious m- 
itruction to be assumed by the very dregs and refuse of the 
community, ‘The qualifications of individuals for the perform- 
ance of these functious ought, we admit, only to be judged of 
by persons of their own persuasion; but none ought to be en- 
titled to demand a licence, as none can demand ordination, who 
do not briug satisfactory attestations of their morals, conduct, 
auc character. The abuses arising from exemptions and self- 
appoimtmeuts are those for which, according to Lord Sidmouth’s 
notice, the legislature is to be called upon to afford the remedy ; 
—the remedy is obvious, just, and moderate, though it will dis- 
appomt the sanguine views of penalties and persecution, with 
which our author, with the hard name, has indulged and pam- 
pered his own mind, and endeavoured to inflame that of his dis- 
senting brethren; for we must in justice admit that we believe. 
him to be perfectly impartial, and that he is quite as much dis- 
posed to be the object as the instrument of persecution, : 
‘There are however some points of agreement between Lord 
Sidinouth and his monitor, which, had they been adverted to by 
the latter, might have saved him much trouble. -Philagatharches 
expressly states that “itinerant preachers have no just claim 
to exemptions.” Lord $. is represented m the Parliamentary. 
Register of the 2d of June 1809, to have said that “He desired 
to be understood as applying his complaint on this point solely 
to immunities claimed by self-appointed preachers and teachers, 
not attached to any dissenting congregation, or by those 
who, being in the nmunistry, were also engaged im secular 
occupations and callings.” Lord 5S. is also there. represented to 
have said on the same occasion, that “ By an address to 
his Majesty. with a view to the improvement of small benefices, | 
a step had been taken which, amongst its other advantages, i 
tended to obyiate one of the causes of separation. from the: 
church; inasmuch as the inducement to unite many small livings, 
for the purpose of affording a decent subsistence, would be: 
weakened, as the actual value of each was materially improved; 
and thus, whilst the number of pluralists was dimimshed, that of 
the resident efficient clergy would be increased. But the great. 
and most effectual check to the progress of schism, as 
ing from the causes to which he had adyerted, must be derived: 
from an augmentation of the number of churches properly en- 
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dowed, to which all persons should have access.” In a similar 
strain his friendly monitor, eighteen months afterwards, exclaims, 
“ How small a proportion of the people of England can be 
accommodated in their parish churches, and how very dispropor- 
tionate is the number of parochial ministers to the amount of 
the population throughout the kingdom!” We will make one 
more extract from the same report of Lord Sidmouth’s speech 
on the occasion alluded to, as it exactly coincides with our own 
sentiments, and serves to shew how far his lordship’s view of the 
measures to be taken is justly chargeable with acrimony and in- 
tolerance. “ As to the description of persons to whom licences 
ought to be granted, it was a point of extreme delicacy and im: 
portance, concerning which, he should be averse to any regula- 
tions but such as all sober-minded and rational dissenters must 
approve.” 

We cannot entertain a doubt that temperate and efficient re- 
gulations, for the purpose of correcting such abuses as we have 
described, will be adopted by parliament, with the concurrent 
approbation of the great body of Protestant Dissenters. Mais- 
representation, however, will be busy: it is not by Philagathar- 
ches alone that the tocsin will be sounded: penalties by fine, 
whips, and imprisonment, will be openly predicted and secretly 
prayed for in other quarters: but truth and reason will prevail; 
and reflecting and pious men of all sects and persuasions will 
unite in maintaining the dignity and purity of our holy religion; 
weil knowing, that the points Aere at issue are not between dis- 
senters and the members of the established church, but between 
the friends of religion, and those who, under cover of liberal and 
benevolent laws, expose it to dishonour by fraud, by imposture, 
and, at best, by the lowest description of fanaticism. 

The legislature has, indeed, sseat and important duties to per- 
form on this momentous subject; nor is it consistent with a just 
sense of those duties, that differences of opinion, (often slight) 
on points of doctrine and discipline, should render it in any in- 
stance regardless of the qualifications which all ought to possess, 
by whom religious instruction is to be conveyed to the minds of 
the people. ‘The modes of accomplishing this important object 
must be adapted to the various rules and opinions of different 
sects and sectaries; but let not a polluted character be at liberty 
to demand a passport into all the cities, towns, and villages of 
the kingdom, for the purpose of trying experiments on the con- 
sciences, the credulity, the hopes, and the fears of the weak, the 
unwary, and the uninformed. If this evil is not checked, con- 
the most nvschievous ‘may be expected to ensue. ‘The 
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perverts the mind, and is capable of being applied to the worst. 
of purposes. Such abuses, which are at once a reproach to the © 


legislature, and a scandal to Christianity, ought to be checked 
without further delay; and we are convinced that this may be ef- 
fected without the infliction of new penalties, or even a rigorous 
enforcement of old ones, and without any real infyngement on 
the freedom of religious worship. ? 

We are unable to pursue this subject further at present; at 
an early period we shall resume it: but we cannot close this ar- 
ticle without expressing our regret that such talents for arrange- 
ment and diction, as those possessed by Philagatharches, should 
have been employed in constructing a work distinguished by the 
disgusting, but not incongruous extremes of intolerance, licen- 
tiousness, and fanaticism. 
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5s. Royal 18mo. coloured. 7s. 6d. boards. 


The Works of William Mason, M.A. Precentor of York, and Rector of 
Aston. 4 Vols. 8vo. @l. 2s. boards. 


The Passions humorously delineated. By Timothy Bobbin, Esq. 4to, 
Prints, 1). 6s. Coloured, 21, 12s. 6d. boards, , 


The Art of preserving all Kinds of Animal and Vegetable Substances 
for several Years. By M. Appert. I2mo. 5s. boards, 

Sketches of the Physiology of Vegetable Life. By the Authoress of 
Botanical Dialogues. 8vo. 10s. 6d, boards. 

The complete Works of the Rev. R. Traill, A.M. 2 Vols. 8vo. 17s. bds. 

The Gieaver: A Series of Periodical Essays ; selected and arranged 
from scarce or neglected Volumes, with an Introduction, and Notes. By 
Nathan Drake. 4 Vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 4 Vols, Royal 8vo. 3). 4s. boards, 

Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London from the Roman 
Invasion to the Year 1700. By J. P. Malcolm, F.A.S. 4to, 31, 3s. bds. 

Tracts; Political, Geographical, and Commercial, on the Dominions 
of Ava, and the North Western Parts of Hindostaun. By William 
Francklin, 8vo. 78. boards, . 

Portraits of Fops ; or, lilustrations of the Foppish Character, in all its 
curious Varieties. By Sir Frederic Foppling, lemo. 486d, bds. 

Essays, Literary and Miscellaneous. By J. Aikin, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
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Observations, suggested by the Strictures of the Edinburgh Review upon 
Oxford. By Henry Home Drummond, B.C. L. Advocate. 8vo. 2s. sd, 
The Budget of Momus, ora Preservative against Melancholy. 24mo. 3s. bds. 
The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal: No. 33 for Nov. 1810. 6s. 

The —. Review, No. 8 for Nov. 1810. 8vo. is. 

The Works of the Right Honourable Joseph Addison : a New Edition, 
with Notes. By Richard Hurd, D.D. Lord Bishop of Worcester. 6 Vols. 
8vo. 31. 12s. Royal 8vo. 51. 8s. boards. : 

An Ethical Treatise on the Passions, founded on the Principles investi- 
gated ina Philosophical Treatise. Pt, 2. By T. Cogan, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds, 

Select Passages of the Writings of St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen, and St. Basil ; translated from the Greek. By Hugh Stewart Boyd. 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo. 12s. boards, 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, carefully revised and occasionally 
corrected from the Arabic ; to which is added, a Selection of New Tales, 
now first translated from the Arabie Originals ; also an Introduction and 
Notes, illustrative of the Religion, Manners, and Customs of the Maho- | 
medans. By Jonathan Scott, LL.D. Oxford. Late Oriental Professor at 
the Royal Military and East India Colleges, &c. &c. In 6 Volumes, Post 
8vo, 31. 13s. 6d. boards. 6 Vols, Demy 8vo. 51. 5s. boards, finely print- 
ed and hot-pressed (embellished with fine Engravings from Paintings by 
Smirke) ; also in 6 Vols. Royal 18mo, without Plates, 11. 16s. boards. 

The Reformer : comprising Twenty-two Essays on Religion and Mora- 
lity. 12mo. 6s, boards, 

Chronology, or the Historian's Companion ; being an authentic Regis- 
ter of Events from the earliest Period. By T. Tegg, 18mo. 5s, 6d. boards, 
ThePhilanthropist; No.2, forJan.1811, to be continuedQuarterly. 2s.6d. sd. 
’ "The Complete Angler, By IsaacWalton. Re-printed from the Edit-of 1653, 
12s. boards, Coloured, with seventeen additional Plates, 1]. 5s, hf. bd, 

The Works of the Rt, Hon, Lady Mary Wartley Montagu, including her 
Correspondence, Poems, and Essays, 2 Vols. 24mo. 8s. boards, 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


The Loves of Celestine and St. Aubert ; a Romantic Tale. By Charles 
Phillips, A.B. and Student of the Middle Temple. 2 Vols. 12mo. 10s, Gd. bds. 

The Philosophical Wanderers; or, the History of the Roman Tribune 
and the Priestess of Minerva. By John Bigland. 12mo, 6s. boards, 

The Sorrows of Eliza ; or, a Tale of Misfortune: being the authentic 
Memoirs of a Young Lady in the Vicinity of London, By R. Bayles, 
Esq. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, boards, 

ct. Irvyne ; or, the Rosicrucian: a Romance. By a Gentleman of the 
University of Oxford, 1@mo. 5s. boards, 

TheMissionary: anIndianTale, ByMiss Owenson, 3 Vols. 12mo, 11. 1s,bds, 

The Dead Letter Office ; and a ‘Tale for the English Farmer's Fire Side, 
2 Vols. 12mo0, 10s. boards. 

Seabrook Village and its Inhabitants; or the History of Mrs, Worthy 
and her Family : founded on Facts. 12mo. 5s. half bound. 

Le Curé de Wakefield ; traduction Nouvelle. Par J. A. Voullaire, 
2Tom, 7s. Gd. sewed. 

Incident and Interest ; or, Copies from Nature. By Miss Squire. 2 Vols. . 
12mo, Qs. boards, 

The Mysterious Hand ; or, Subterranean Horrours: a Romance. By A. 
J. Crandolph. 3 Vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 

The Shipwreck ; or, Memoirs of an Irish Officer and his Family. 3 Vols. 
12mo0,_15s. boards. 

is Metropolis; or a Cure for Gaming. By C. Hogg, Esq. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
15s. bds. 
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Fatal Ambition ; or,.the Mysteries of the Caverns: a Romance. By 
A.V Forster, Esq. 3 Vols. i2mo. 15s. boards. 

The Irish Valet; or, Whimsical Adventures of Paddy O‘Hallaran, By 
C. H. Wilson, Esq. 12mo. 6s. boards, 

Julia de Vienne: a Novel; imitated from the French. By a Lady. 
4 Vols. Il. Is. boards, 

Isadora of Milan: a Novel. 5 Vols. 12mo. 11. 5s. boards. 


POETRY. 


Agnes, the Indian Captive: a Poem, in four Cantos, with other Poems, 
By the Rev. John Mitford, A.B, 12@mo. 7s. boards. 
- Songs of the Chase ; containing an extensive Collection relative to the 
Sports of the Field ; including the several Subjects of Hunting, Shooting, 
Racing, Coursing, Angling, Hawking, &c. &c, Crown 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Poems. By Miss Holford, Author of Wallace, or the Fight of Falkirk. 
8vo. Os. boards, 

The Curse of Kehama. By Robert Southey. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Dankeld; ‘The Prodigal Son; and other Poems ; including ‘Translations 
from the Gaelic. By Petrus Ardilensis. F. cap. 6s, boards, 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Travesty. 8vo,. Qs, boards. | 

The Poetical Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry. Vol. 6, for 
1800, 1807. Crown 12s. 

Bygane Times, and late come Changes, or a Bridge-street Dialogue, in 
Scottish Verse. By the Author of Will and Jean. Foolscap, 3s. 6d. boards, 

An Address to the Royal Jennerian Society, delivered on their Anniversary 
Festival, May 17, 1808, By J.D, Worgan. 4to. 2s. sewed, 

The Oak’s Conversazione: a Poem. Crown 8yo. 1s, Gd. sewed, 

Babylon ; and other Poems. By the Hon. Annabella Hawke, cap, 6s.bds, 


POLITICAL. 


Letters on the Affairs of Spain; addressed to the Editor of the Tyne 
Mercury. By W. Burdon, Esq. 8vo. _ 1s. 6d, sewed. 

Observations on the Depreciation of Money, and the State of our Cur- 
rency ; with sundry relative Tables, By Robert Wilson, Esq. Accountant 
in Edinburgh. 8vo, 3s, 6d. sewed. 

The Consequences of the French Revolution to England considered ; 
with a View of the Remedies of which her Situation is susceptible. By 
William Burt, 12mo. 6s, boards. 

Principles of the Constitution of Governments. By William Cuning- 
hame, Esq. of Enterkine, North Britain. 4to, 15s, boards. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the present high Price of Gold Bullion 
in England ; in a Series of Letters addressed to ‘Thomas Thompson, Esq. 
M.P. By John Hill. 8vo. 58, sewed, 

The Spirit of the Public Journals, for 1810. Vol. 14, 12mo, 7s. bds. 

Hints from Holland ; or, Gold Bullion as dear in Dutch Curreney as in 
Bank Notes. By W. Rutherford, 3s, 6d. sewed. 

A Letter to the Right Hon, George Rose, M.P. &c. in which the real 
Causes of the Scarcity and consequent High Price of Gold and Silver are 
stated and exemplified. By Charles Lyne, Esq. 2s. sewed. : 

An Examination of the Report of the Bullion Committee ; and shewing 
that the High Price of Bullion and the Scarcity of Gold Coin, &e. are not 
at all attributable to the Issue of Bank Paper, and explaining what are the 
true Causes by which these Effects have been produced. By Simon Cock, 


Esq. 5s. sewed. 


The Speech of Randle Jackson, Esq. delivered at the General Court of 


the Bank of England held on the 20th of Sept. 1810; with Notes on the _ 


Subject of the Bullion Report, 8vo. 2s. sewed. 
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THEOLOGY. | 

The Trial of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus. By Bishop 
Sherlock. 12mo. 5s, boards. 

The Psalms Evangelized, in a continued Explanation; wherein are seen 
the Unity of Divine Truth, &c. &c. By R. Baker, DD. 8vo. 12s, bds. 

Select Psalms, in Verse ; illustrative of the Beauties of Sacred Poetry. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. boards, 

Sermons. By Hugh Blair, D.D. F.R.S. Edin. to which is added an Ac. 
count of theAuthor, byJ. Finlayson, DD. 5 Vols. Royal 18mo. 11. 2s, 6d. bds. 

Church Union ; a Serres of Discourses. By Edward Davies. 8vo. 7s. 6d.bds, 

A Form of Prayer, to be used on Wednesday 20th of March, being a 
General Fast. 8vo, 3d. 4to, 6d. 

Prayers, collected from the several Writings of Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
adapted to the Family, the Clover, the Sacrament, &c. &c. By the Rev. 
S. Clapham, M.A. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Practical and familiar Sermons; designed for parochial and domes- 
tic Instruction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. Vol. 2, ig@mo. 5s. boards. 

A Series of Discourses on the Peculiar Doctrines of Revelation. By 
the late Rev. David Savile, A-M. of Edinburgh. 8vo. 10us. 6d. boards. 

A Sunday Evening’s Companion, for Parents and Children ; or, the 
History and Morality of the Bible. By Joseph Cooke. 18ino. es. hf. bd. 

A Dissertation on the Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks of Daniel. By 
the Rev. George Stanley Faber, B.D. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A History of the English Baptists; including an Investigation of the 
History of Baptism in England. By Joseph Ivimey. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Sermons, for Family Reading; abridged from the Works of eminent 
Divines. By the late Mrs. Trimmer, 12imo. 6s. boards. 

The Second Exodus; or Reflections on the Prophecies of the last 
Times. By the Rev. W. Ettrick, M.A. 2 Vols. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

A Refutation of Calvinism; in which the Doctriues of Original Sin, 
Grace, Regeneration, Justification, and Universal Redemption are explain- 


ed. By G. Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Tour in Quest of Genealogy through several Parts of Wales, Somer- 
setshire, and Wiltshire; in a Series of Letters to a Friend in Dublin. 
By a Barrister. 8vo. 12s. Royal 8vo. 18s. boards. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Exploratory Travels through the Western ‘Territories of North America ; 
comprising a Voyage from St. Louis, on the Mississippi, to the Source of 
that River, and a Journey through the Interior of Louisiana and the North- 
Eastern Provinces of New Spain; performed in the Years 1805, 1806, 
1807 ; by Order of the Government of the United States. By Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike, Major 6th, Regt. United States Infantry.  4to. 
11. 16s. boards. 

A General Collection of Voyages and Travels. By John Pinkerton, 
Nos. 35, 36, 37. 4to. 10s. 6d. each. 

A Picturesque Voyage to India by the Way of China; with 50 Engrav- 
ings, finely aidued and mounted. By Thomas Daniell, R-A. and Wil- 
liam Daniell, A R.A. Folio. 121. half bound, Russia. 

Hackluyt’s Collection of the early Voyages, Travels, and Discoveries of the 
English Nation : anew Edit. with Additions. Vol. 3, Royal 4to.31. 3s. bds. 

Munchausen at Walcheren. 12mo- plain. 5s. Coloured,Os. boards. 

Travels of a British Druid ; or, the Journal of Elynd : illustrative of the 
Manners and Customs of Ancient Nations. 2 Vols. Foolscap, Qs. boards. 


T. DAVISON, Whitefriars, Fleet-street, London. 
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